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Promised Price Reduction Surprises 


General Industry is Unprepared for Recommendations of Fixed Schedules on Lower 
Basis Dating from Jan. land Market Halts— Washington Also Unprepared 
for Proposal—Many Important Questions Are Raised 


ASHINGTON is settling this week questions 
W which profoundly concern the course of the 
iron and steel market during the next few 
months. To the great mass of buyers and sellers the 
proposals of the producers to recommend a moderate 
reduction in the present schedule of fixed prices has 
come as a distinct surprise. Adoption of such a pro 
gram manifestly would signify an extension of govern- 
ment control and would present a situation without 
precedent in a peacetime market. The question arises 
whether such a procedure while providing orderly 
revision would tend to prolong the readjustment 
process and retard the return of buyers’ confidence; 
likewise if the recommendation is rejected and regula- 
tion ceases, whether open market reductions will follow. 
At the moment. the logical effect of the announce- 
ment of probable reductions has been the almost 
complete suspension of buying. Government officials 
apparently share the surprise of the general industry 
in the unexpected position taken by the leading pro- 
ducers. It remains to be seen whether sufficient cause 
can be shown to induce the war industries board to 
abandon its announced purpose to terminate all price 
control Jan. 1, except where extraordinary conditions 
arise. 
If a redrvction is recognized off 
cially, large tonnages contracted for 
manifestly 


Would Cut 
War Orders 


delivery after Jan. 1 
will receive the benefit. This is in 
accordance with the usual clause in 
sisted rpon by the government that all future contracts 
shall be revised to conform with the fixed price in 
effect at the time of delivery. Such an adjustment 
may appease those buyers who have been seeking 
vigorously to cancel or adjust first half tonnages 
bevght to cover war contracts which s*tbsequently 
were cancelled. 

Pig iron buying which has remained limited vir 
tually has been suspended by the prospect of price 


reductions. On a recent inquiry for basic at Pitts 
burgh, $40 was quoted for future delivery. Japanese 
interests have been buyers of 25,000 to 30,000 tons of 
foundry iron for early shipment, which has been 
allocated to them at the request of the [Emergency 
Fleet corporation. Usually, however, export inquiries 
still are developing slowly. 

Adjustment of unfilled orders for 
essentially war material on makers’ 


Tonnage Is 
Impor- 


Adjusted 


books continue to be made. 
tant producers have effected a settle- 
ment with the British on unrolled lots 
of shell steel on the basis of $10 per ton. In one case 
25,000 tons was involved, and in another, 10,000 tons. 
Where shell billets already have been rolled under 
contract, this material is being taken by the British 
and is being offered for resale. This accounts in 
part for the present activity of brokers in semi 
finished material. The government has asked sheet 
makers to stock the tonnage now being rolled on its 
orders for a period of months or until it can obtain 
warehouse space. 

A few stray cases of price irregu 
larities are coming into view. Some 


Some Prices ee 
shading on bar specialties, notably 


Irregular cold rolled SscTeWw stock, is reported 
in the east. High speed steel is being 
itrered under maximum prices. Resale lots of 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are being marketed 
concessions. The scrap market is badly unsettled 
‘oundry coke offerings apparently exceed the demand 
and there may be a switch of production back to 48 
hour fuel on which the supply remains short 


Steel production in November was the lowest since 
February of the present year and was at the rate of 
about 44,000,000 tons annually. If the November daily 
rate is maintained in December, the completed calendar 
year of 1918 will show an actual output of approxi 
mately 42,400,000 tons, or a slight increase over 1917, 
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Price Reduction by Rule 


OMMON expectations have not been realized 
C in the decision announced by the general com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute to recommend a moderate reduction in iron and 
steel prices at the quarterly conference with the 
price-fixing committee of the war industries board. 
The course adopted has been considerable of a sur- 
prise to the general industry. There have been two 
distinct schools of opinion on the matter of con- 
tinuation of fixed prices beyond Jan. 1. .Many con- 
sumers and producers alike have held that the war 
having ended, all artificial market restraint should 
be removed and that the present fixed schedules 
should be allowed to expire by limitatior. A second 
group of buyers and sellers has deemed it advisable 
to have government regulation of prices extend for 
some months hence or until the period of adjustment 
had proceeded further. The position taken by the 
general committee of the institute and left by the 
general body of iron and steel producers to the for- 
mer to present to the war industries board, apparently 
is a recognition of both of these conflicting views and 
hence is in the nature of a compromise. 
It has been manifest in recent weeks that uncer- 
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tainty over the course of prices has been retarding 
new buying of iron and steel. Buyers have not 
felt free to trust their judgment as to the near fu- 
ture course of the market. The cause of this mani- 
festly has been the unnatural position of prices due to 
government. reguiatiom! There has.been a feeling 
and quite a general one that confidence could not 
be restored nor a healthy condition of the market 
be assured until the unrestricted forces of supply 
and demand again were in play. Where differences 
of opinion have developed, they have been chiefly 
as to the time when these conditions should be allowed 
to take effect. Those who have favored the exten- 
sion of government control usually have done so in 
the belief that the present was not propitious for 
the lifting of all restraint. In no case has there been 
any conviction that the present prices truly reflected 
fundamental conditions. 

The proposal now to reduce prices, but to do it 
under regulation, is unique. It represents an attempt 
to substitute an adjustment made by the slide rule 
for one that might have resulted from the operation 
of natural laws if given free play. 

A number of pertinent questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves in connection with the plan. If the 
war industries board adopts the recommendation for 
lower prices dating from Jan. 1, does this not mean 
the continuation of government control of the mar- 
ket? If so, for how long? If this control extends 
beyond Jan. how shall it be administered in view 
of the announced purpose of the war industries board 
to terminate its existence as of that date? The war 
having ended, can a reduced maximum price be en- 
forced? Heretofore the war has supplied the moral 
obligation for this. Will not continued price-fixing 
still leave the market artificial in character and hence 
tend to prolong the present lack of confidence of 
the stability of ? If 
justment is deferred three months 
would this simply be postponing the inevitable ordeal 
for the industry to another day and hence be com- 
pounding the unsettlement? 

The occasion is extraordinary. So is the pro- 
posal. The iron and steel industry has put up to the 
government a problem born out of war conditions 
and a long period of price control, which no matter 
how it is settled, promises to have a marked influence 
upon the course of trade during the coming months. 
A City. It was the future of American industry 

and commerce changed in its horizon, obliga- 
tions and opportunities by the far-reaching effects 
of the war. It was the recognition that a new era 
of economic and social standards had dawned and 
the appreciation that to the extent that the business 
interests of this country adjusted themselves to these 
changed conditions would they fare or deserve well. 


natural read- 
months, 


buyers in values 
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A Convention With Ideals 


MERICAN business caught a vision at Atlantic 
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With no physical domestic destruction to be re- 
deemed, reconstruction for the United States it was 
seen in reality means the reshaping to new ideals, 
practical still, but of a considerablyadvanced plane 
from the days before the war when individual in- 
terest largely was paramount. 


From the spirit and tone of the convention it is 
clear that the high patriotism which had marked the 
conduct of American business during the war re- 
mains in full vigor. It was made apparent that 
something of this spirit is to extend in the trade 
relations of the United States toward foreign coun- 
tries and particularly so toward the allies. Ex- 
pressions were in a common chord that the signing 
of the armistice or peace had not terminated the 
obligations of this country toward the allies and the 


world. 


The dominant tone of the convention was a frank 
acceptance of the responsibility of service. This 
applies not only to the attitude toward crippled 
Europe, the misfortunes of which were not to be 
made the basis of unlimited profit, but likewise in 
the conduct toward labor. Addresses delivered by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., by Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, and by Mr. Schwab, breathed a sentiment 
on this subject highly idealistic when compared with 
the position large employers were wont to take in 
times past. Mr. Rockefeller’s proposed creed for 
industry especially was lofty in tone and concept. 
The surprising thing was not so much that *these 
addresses were made in this vein as that they re- 
ceived practically unanimous and hearty endorsement 
of the whole convention representing as it did the 
largest and most diversified gathering of American 
business minds in the history of the country. 


The idealistic tone that stamped the Atlantic City 
convention was its most striking manifestation. Like- 
wise the unanimity by which free recognition was 
given to the fundamental changes in the ordinary 
relations of business which have grown out of the 
war. Many straightforward resolutions were adopted 
dealing with the subjects which are now uppermost 
in the commercial field in this country including 
among others a decision to have a commission of 
representative American business men establish itself 
in Paris during the peace conference. It was, how- 
ever, the frank acceptance of world service and 
recognition of the greater democracy of industry that 
made the convention a notable one. Reconstruction 
as far as this country is concerned was shown by 
the Atlantic City conference to be chiefly of trade 
and social relations. If the convention shall prove 
effective in promoting none of the definite ends to 
which it committed itself, it still will have served a 
purpose in demonstrating that American business has 
caught step with the new spirit of the times. 
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Let Equity be Done and Speedily 


ARTICULARLY inopportune is the tedious 
Pp exposition of legal obstacles submitted by 

Controller of the Treasury Warwick, in his 
rejection of the war department’s plan for the can- 
cellation of war contracts. Secretary Baker took 
a solind position in his letter to the controller, when 
he said it is to the public interest’ to terminate the 
numerous outstanding contracts for munitions. In 
many cases, he said, the contractors have “a very 
considerable part of their working capital tied up in 
expenditures for labor and other disbursements on 
unfinished work.” The country’s interests demand, 
the secretary continued, that those plants be re- 
turned to commercial work as speedily as possible, 
in order to avoid so far as possible a break in con- 
tinuous operation and employment of labor. To 
effect this desired result, the secretary proposed a 
supplementary contract, under which the contrac- 
tors would receive a minimum sum at once, and 
the balance after investigation, meanwhile binding 
themselves to forego profits beyond 10 per cent of 
the value of the unfinished goods on hand. 

All of which seems fair enough. Business just 
now is in a state of something resembling sus- 
pended animation. Many producers of all kinds 
of commodities have received instructions from the 
government to suspend work and hold up ship- 
ments, these requests being forerunners of the 
actual cancellations. Naturally they are anxious 
to know how they will be treated by the govern- 
ment, and also are impatient to get back to normal 
work with their usual working capital. The con- 
troller lays stress on the binding of statutes, the 
application of which is founded on ordinary com- 
mercial conditions. 

He emphasizes the doubtful validity of some 
of the outstanding contracts, on the ground that 
they were not properly signed by an authorized 
government contracting official and the contractor. 

In the stress of war, thousands of contracts were 
placed without observance of all technical details, 
for the maws of war don’t wait for-red tape. 
Similarly, recognizing the necessities of the times, 
manufacturers did not wait for the offices and 
bureaus to act, but proceeded on the word of the 
officers who were authorized to buy. The failure 
to observe all the technicalities is the fault of the 
government officials and their methods, yet the con- 
troller would penalize business by standing on still 
mere technicalities. 

The bills introduced the past week by Repre- 
sentative Dent and Senator Chamberlain to legalize 
informal war contracts should be passed speedily. 
They stand for good faith and fair dealing by the 
government toward those who did not put techni- 
cality before performance when their country called. 
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lron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP 
PIG IRON 

OIE. | SUNDER... cricdawcasens te $35.20 
Bessemer, valley, del. Pittsburgh 36.60 
eS es 33.00 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh. . 34.40 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa..... 36.90 
Basic, Buffalo, furnace........... 33.00 
Malleable, valley, del. Pittsburgh. . 35.00 
Malleabie, Chicago, furnace... .... 34.50 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace. ...... 34.50 


GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE 


1.75 tw 2.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No 
5. poy cad Re 3 ene). Oe. Ae 


M35 te 9.76 silicon (Ne, 3X, Na 1 Nerth- 
em foundry = base plus 


2.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. IX) base, plus 
$3.00 or $37 furnace. 3.25 to 3.75 silicon 
base, plus $5 or $39 furnace. 

3.75 to 4.25 silicon, $40.00, plus $1 for each 
% per cent of silicon up to 5.75 per cent. 





No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila... 40.90 
No. 2, valley del., Pittsburgh .... 35.40 
Neo. 2 foundry, Cleveland furnace... 34.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... . 34.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 35.25 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 34.00 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila...... 39.15 
No. 2X, eastern, N. J. tidewater. . 39.55 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo furnace... 35.25 
No. 2 plain, del. Philadelphia... .. 37.90 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater...... 38.30 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 35.25 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ... .. 38.85 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ......... 40.25 
No. 2 southern, Phila. ......... 41.75 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ....... 40.25 
No. 2 southern, Boston ......... 43.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis ...... 39. 
Virginia, No. 2X, furnace ....... 37.50 to 38.50 
Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. ......... 41.85 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City .... 42.15 
Virginia, No. 2X. Boston ........ 43.25 
Gray Forge, valley, del. - Pittsburgh 34.40 
Silveries, 8%, furnace............ 47.50 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 51.30 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago 52.50 
Low phos, standard, - 57.00 
Low phos, Lebanon, e+e +++ 51,00 to 53.00 
L-w phos, standard, Pittsburgh... 54.40 
, Superior, Chicago ....... 38.70 to 39.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Buffalo ....... 38.50 
Charcoal, southern to 2 per cent 
SOR NO Wa dvcectncge ss 51.00 
COKE 
(At the ovens) 
Connellsville furnace . .......... $6.00 
Connellsville foundry ............ 7.00 
Pocahontas furnace ............. 8.00 
aah Wh s's ee be 8.00 
New Rie foundry ............. 8.00 
River furmace ............. 8.00 
Wigs county furnace ............ 7.26 
Wise county foundry ........... 8.25 
FERROALLOYS 
Ferromanganese, 70 per cent de- 
FES a Per $232.00 o 250.00 
Spiegel, 16 per cent fur., spot. 65.00to 70.00 
Spiegel, contracts, furnace ..... 70.00 
Ferrocarbon, titanium, carloads, 
maker's plant ........... ‘ 200.00 
Ferrosilicon, 560 per cent, spot 
and contract, delivered....... 159.00 te 160.60 
ferrosilicon, 10 per cent ....... 57.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 11 per cent ....... 60.80 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 12 per cent ....... 60 
~~" at Ashland, Ky., Jackson and 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $47.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ........ 51.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown ....... 47.50 

OE 47.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 47.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 60.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........... 64.00 

SHEET BARS 

Open-bearth, Pittsburgh ......... $61.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown $1.06 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............ 51.00 
Beemer, Youngstown .......... 61.00 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown ..... $50.00 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ........... $57.00 
Grooved skeip, Pittsburgh ........ 2.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ........ $.25¢ 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


(In cents per pound) 
Structural shapes, Pitts. ....... 3.00¢ 


Structural shapes, Phila. ....... 3.245¢ 
Structural shapes, N. Y. ....... 3.27¢ 
Structural shapes, Chgo. ...... $.27¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........... 3.52¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 3.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 3.495¢ 
Tank plates, New York ........ 3.52¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 8.1Te 
Bars, soft steel, New York ..... 3.1Te 
Bars; soft steel, Phila. 3.145¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila. ...... 3.745¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago ...... 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Chicago ...... 5.00¢ 
Bar iron, common, Cleveland ... 3.67¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York .... 3.77¢ 
Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Bar iron, refined, Pittsburgh . 5.00¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago ........ 3.00¢ 
RAILS. TRACK MATERIAL 

Angle bars. Pittsburgh base 3.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base ...... 3.25¢ 
Standaru bessemer rails, mill $55.00 
Stand. open-hearth rails, mill 57.00 
Light raila, 25 to 45, mill 3 

Re /talls, light, St 


Spikes, railroad, Pitts. 
Track bolts, Pittsburgh 
Track bolts, Chicago a: 
Tie plates. Chicago ............ 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Per 100 ibs. to jobbers; retailers 5c more) 








Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... $3.50 
Coated nails, Pittsburgh ......... 8.45 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 3.25 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ...... 3.95 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh ...... 3.65 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh .... 4.35 
Barb wire, painted, Pitts. ....... 3.65 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. ..... 4.35 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh .......... 5.00 
CHAIN, PILING, STRIP STEEL 
(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 im. proof coil, Pitts..... 7.50¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts. ........ 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
100 pounds, 6.50c. 
Market Report Index 
Pacer 
Ih ‘eekly Market Review. ise 1325 
We AON: says <0 bas co poy 
Wes COR Saxe. eset ... 1330 
Coke binitu- wh oe eo ba 2 on 1331 
ie SS Ce eres 
ey ye 1333 
Cars, and Track Materials.. 1333 
Structural Shapes ......... 1333 
EL he tied wale Seb ae cone Ce 1334 
Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets.... 1334 
PNAS ob eee hee Shie~Se oo ae 
Semifinished Steel weeneee 1935 
eS I ae ei Sl 
Peet-: cadiced hh ewéen ee 
4 | Oe ON dp .. 1335 
iy Bo ees ... 1340 
Nonferrous Markets ...... 1340 
Coke By-Products ........ 1373 
Machine Tools ........... 1374 
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SHEETS 


(In cents per pound) 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


TiN MILL BLACK 


No. 28, opeu-hearth, Pitts. ...... 5. 0U0¢ 
Ne. 28, beasemer, Pitts. ........ 5.00¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-bearth, Pitts. ..... 6.25¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 6.25¢ 
Neo. 28, open-bearth, Chi. ....... 6.52¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 4.25¢ 
No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ......... 4.25¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chi. ....... 4.52¢ 
No. 19. open-hearth, Phila. ...... 4.495¢ 
TIN PLATE 
(Per 100 ib. box) 

Tm plate, coke base, Pitts....... $1.76 
iRON AND STEEL PIPE 
Base Pittsburgh 

Black Gal 
Base, Pittsburgh Per cent off 
7 WS O., GU Be nc ccc ceeds $1 37% 
% to 3 im., butt, fron ........... 33 7 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3% to 4% inches, Lc. il....... 30 
fron, 3% to 4% inches, c. 1.......... 12% 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Without War Freight Tax 


(Class B Pipe) 

Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inech, Chicago ............+- 69.80 
Six-inch and over, Chicago ...... 66.80 
Four-inch, New York........... 70.70 
Six-inch and over, N. Y........ 67.70 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 63.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham. . 60.00 

HOOPS. BANDS. SHAFTING 
Hoops, Pittsburgh .............- 3.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh .............. 3.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. ... 3.50¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts. 

stamping quality ............. 4.00¢ 
Shafting, Pitts., carloads ........ 17 off to list 
Cotton ties, Nov., per bundle..... $1.97 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pittsburgh ..... 4.40¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh ........ 4.50¢ 
Rivets ‘Ag in. and small, Pitts... 50 and 10 off 
NUTS AND BOLTS 
(Prices f. o. b. Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% « 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
le TE «oi. ccc cdeiccaccases 6U-5 off 
Wee GE cccecdccssesnccccces 40-10-5 off 
Larger and lounger ..........-+..> 40 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% 2 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

Mattes GES ic occvescvecccetece 50-10-5 off 
— err ore eee 50-6 off 
Larger and longer ..........+++- 40-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hexag 

nuts and larger........ 60-10-10 off 
Cold pressed semifinished hezagou 

nuts in. and smaller ...... 70-5 off 
Gimlet and cone point lag screwe 50-10 off 

wUTS 

Het pressed, square Diank ............. 2.50c eff 
Hot pressed, square tapped ...........- 2.30¢ off 
Fet pressed, hexagon biank ...........- 2.30¢ off 
Hot pressed, hexagon tapped ........... 2.10¢ off 
Cold pressed, square Dlapk ...........- 2.25 off 
Cold pressed, square tapped ............ 2.00¢ off 
Cold pressed, hexagon biank ........... 2.25¢ off 
vold pressed, hexagon tapped 2.00c off 
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Prices 

Dec. 11, 

1918 
Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh. ..... $36.60 
Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh........ 34.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh........ 35.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 34.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. .... 38.70 
SE ED os a0 coccebanvebeoon 34.50 
Malleable, Chicago.............+6+5 34.50 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham..... 35.25 
*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton..... 34.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 36.90 
*°No. 2X Virginia, furnace......... 38.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 39.15 
Ferromanganese, 70%, delivered.... 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh........ 47.50 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh... .. 51.00 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 51.00 
Open-hearth billets, Pittsburgh... ... 47.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............. 2.90 
Steel bars, Chieago..............+.. 3.17 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ............ 3.745 


“1.756 to 2.25 silicon. 








*°2.25 te 2.75 silicon 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotation on leading products December 11, average for November, 1918, average for September, 1918, 
and average for December, 1917. 


percentagé of sales at the dates named. 


Average prices Prices Average prices 
Nov. Sept. Dec. Dee. 11, Nov, Sept. Dee. 
1918 1918 1917 1918 1918 1918 1917 
36.60 36.60 37.25 tron bars, Cleveland ............- $ 3.64 - 3.64 3.64 3.64 
34.40 33.40 33.95 Iron bars, Chicago mill............ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
35.40 34.40 33.95 eee, GERD idicccdccedssdstns 8.27 3.27 3.27 3.00 
34.00 33.00 33.00 Cem, “FR nce ccccessdsecs 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
38.70 37.70 37.50 Beams, Philadelphia ..;............ 3.245 3.24 3.23 3.18 
35.90 34.90 34.45 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
34.50 33.50 37.50 Tank plates, Chicago ............. 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.25 
35.25 33.50 33.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia ........... 3.495 3.49 3.48 3.43 
34.00 33.00 33.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
36.90 32.00 33.00 Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
38.00 33.50 33.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. .. 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
39.15 34.50 34.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
250.00 250.00 247.50 Connellsville furnace coke ......... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
47.50 47.50 47.50 Connellsville foundry coke ......... 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
51.00 51.00 51.00 Hleavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. ..... 28.50 28.75 29.00 30.00 
51.00 51.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 25.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 
47.50 47.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago. 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.90 
2.90 2.90 2.90 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ...... 34.00 34.00 84.00 35.00 
3.17 3.17 2.90 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 30.00 33.25 33.50 35.00 
3.74 3.73 3.68 Rerolling rails, Chicago 81.50 34.00 24.00 35.60 


Pace 1°86) 
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ig tron Buyers Await New Prices 


Market Comes Practically to Standstill After Announcement of Recommendations for 


Reductions—Quotation of $40 Made on Basic at Pittsburgh—Japanese 
Interests Get Tonnage of Foundry Iron 


Pittsburgh,, Dec. 10—No dearth of 
inquiries for iron for immediate deliv- 
ery is observed here but inquiries for 
first quarter and first half of next 
year are few. Consumers seem disin- 
clined to do much, pending informa- 


tion with regard to Wednesday’s 
meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute with the war indus- 
tries board at Washirgton. There 
was one inquiry recently for 12,000 
tons of basic for delivery over the 


first half of next year, the iron being 
wanted by a consumer outside this 
district. The maker receiving the in- 
quiry quoted a price of $40, but states 
that no definite refusal of the ton- 
nage has yet been made even at this 
price. In fact, it is stated that the 
party making the inquiry has asked 
for time to consider the matter. Such 
& quotation was made on the as- 
sumption that all government control 
of prices will end Jan. 1 and that 
there will be a free market thereafter. 
There is much strength and confi- 
cence to the pig iron situation for the 
reason that so much of the tonnage 
for the first half of next year already 
has been contracted for and the mar- 
ket further is supported by the fact 
that costs at a good many stacks 
already are so close to selling prices 
that it is said that a decline of even 
50 cents a ton would result in a good 
many merchant furnaces being blown 
thus reducing production. \t- 


out, 





tempts on the part of consumers who 
had iron allocated to them for war 
work, to have unfilled portions of 
such contracts annulled, are meeting 
with no success. Such interests are 
being ~tanted a suspension of ship- 
ments but are not being released 
from their obligation to take all the 
iron allotted to them at the request 
of the government. Blast furnace in- 
terests hold that the government will 
amply compensate those with whom 
it found necessary to suspend con- 
tracts and for this reason it is felt that 
they should not assume any loss in 
connection with the sales. 


Sells for First Quarter 
Buffalo, Dec. 10.—One furnace here 


reports the reception of good ton- 
nages for first quarter delivery. This 
furnace is confining itself to first 


quarter orders, and now is practically 
filled up. Furnaces here are stand- 
ing firm on a refusal to allow can- 
cellations. Makers, most of whom 
have formal contracts, consider that 
each transaction constituted a _ sale 
and point out that on the strength 
of such sales, furnaces stocked up 
heavily with raw material. The policy, 
however, is not arbitrary. In some 
cases cancellations have been made 
or substitutions have been affected. 
Delivery dates have been changed and 
other accommodation accorded. One 
furnace. states that it considers each 


request for cancellation on its in- 
dividual merits. The belief is gen- 
eral that the industry will have an 
open market after the first of the 
year. In Canada eo oe of pig 
iron now is $6 to $ above the 
Buffalo price. Many makers hold 


that prices are not likely to go down, 
as some furnaces may have to go out 
of business, particularly those re- 
mote from the Great Lakes. Several 
of these furnaces, not in this district, 
are said now to be making little more 
than $1 a ton on their product, though 
some are making considerably more. 


Japanese Get Tonnage 


Cleveland, Dec. 10.—Japanese inter- 
ests have figured largely in the new 
pig iron business of the week, and all 
of these sales were in the form of 
allocations placed through the com- 
mittee on pig iron, iron ore and lake 
transportation in this city These 
transactions called for 25,000 to 30,- 
000 tons of foundry iron for delivery 


at various Pacific coast ports and 
on all this iron immediate shipment 
was requested. One lot of 4000 tons 
for the imperial Japanese govern- 
ment was placed with a _ southern 
maker Shipment will be made in 
January from New Orleans. The re- 


was divided among a num- 
Japanese export houses at 
Francisco and other Pa- 
Most of these l6ts do not 


mainder 
ber of 
Seattle, San 
cific >orts 
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appear in the week’s record of allo- 
cations’, having been made yesterday 
and today. The allocations of the 
week ending Saturday totalled 17,000 
tons and included only the lot for 
the Japanese government. A good 
many inquiries for iron continue to 
appear in the open market, principally 
for malleable and foundry. One of 
these is for 5000 tons for first half. 
ales are in limited amount, but a 
scattered number are being made in 
lots from 100 to 1000 tons, at present 
government prices or at the last fixed 
rice to be in effect. Automobile 
uilders have a large uncovered re- 
quirement of iron for the first half, 
but are expected to proceed very 
cautiously. The position of the Ford 
Motor Car Co., which usually takes 
a heavy tonnage, is typical of this 
attitude. Some resale lots of pig 
iron and bessemer ferrosilicon con- 
tinue to be offered by consumers, but 
in all cases full prices are asked. 
Some cancellations of tonnage bought 
to cover war work continue to be 
made but in all instances these are 
limited to cases where formal con- 
tracts have not been exchanged be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. 
Wherever a contract has been formal- 
ly made, the producers are holding to 
their former position of being un- 
willing to touch the tonnage. 


Differentials Are,.Waived 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Pig iron 
sales in eastern territory have been 
in shrinking volume during the past 
week. Some lots for both spot and 
first half delivery have been closed, 
but these do not represent much ton- 
nage in the aggregate. Contract can- 
cellation requests continue to be made 
by buyers but the furnaces are ad- 
hering to their position to decline to 
make releases in all cases where con- 
tracts are binding. Much complaint 
is being raised by consumers because 
of the present differentials on man- 
ganese content. As a result northern 
furnaces in some cases are waiving 
the differential where the manganese 
element is low. 


Situation Working Out Well 


St. Louis, Dec. 10—The pig iron 
situation as a whole seems to be 
working out surprisingly well in this 
district. Complaints are rare and ad- 
justment to the new _ conditions 
created by termination of the war is 
causing less dislocation than even the 
most optimistic had believed possible. 
Misgivings still exist but as the weeks 
pass and nothing sinister occurs, the 
belief grows that business will finally 
work back to normal without any 
notable upheaval. Buying this week 
has been confined chiefly to small 
lots, with a small volume of reselling. 
Cancellations are insignificant, both 
for the reason that most of ‘the cor- 
porations having iron under contract 
are satisfied to accept it, and becausc 
producers are viewing the proposition 
of cancelling tonnages sold, with any- 
thing but a favorable eye. The fact 
is that southern furnace interests flatly 
refuse to release anyone from their 
contract obligations, and are suggest- 
ing that where purchasers are unable 
to use their full supplies, they dispose 
of them through resale. This method, 
it is believed, will do much more to 
sustain prices than if the producers 
should undertake to dispose of the 
iron on their part. Stovemakers and 
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other industries which have been un- 
able to secure pig iron and for weeks 
have been using scrap will gladly drop 
that substitute now that the more 
desirable material is in sight. The 
demand for finished articles through- 
out the territory supplied by this mar- 
ket is described as enormous, and 
stocks are light, so that the restora- 
tion of normal conditions will keep 
ee and foundries busy well into 


Consider Price Factors 

Cincinnati, Dec. 9.—The chief mat- 
ter of interest in conversations with 
iron merchants is the probable effect 
of the loosening of the ties that bind 
the trade to set maximum prices. If 
the ban is lifted what may happen 
to the iron trade is somewhat prob- 
lematical. Many guesses are made 
that, if, taken as a fair gambling 
proposition, portend an increase in 
prices when regular competition 
comes into play. Against any ad- 
vance in foundry iron is locally a 
somewhat decided slump in the de- 
mand from foundries doing machine 
tool work. But it must be taken into 
consideration that no very great ton- 
nage is absorbed by this industry in 
comparison with melters in other 
consuming lines. An item of inter- 
est is the decreasing number of re- 
guests from foundries to withhold 
shipments. Coupled with this is the 
general information that the produc- 
tion of iron is being curtailed in 
some districts due to the prevalence 


of influenza in the coke fields. No 
inquiries have been sent in lately, 
with the exception of a quiet de- 
mand for ferrosilicon and ferroman- 


ganese, both in small quantities. 


Await Washington Action 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 10.—South- 
ern pig iron and steel manufacturers 
are watching keenly the transactions 
in New York and Washington this 
week as to continued regulations on 
price-fixing and distribution. The few 
cancellations of contracts that have 
been received in this territory have 
been covered by small lot selling to 
domestic consumers. Offers for larger 
tonnages by foreign buyers, Japan and 
Italy in particular, are current. Pro- 
duction in the south shows no im- 
provement, which is accounted for by 


the slow output at coal and ore 
mines and at limestone or dolomite 
quarries. The influenza epidemic still 


is playing havoc with labor. The fur- 
nace yards now barren hardly will 
add any tonnage for months to come. 
Chicago Market Waiting 

Chicago, Dec. 10.—Universal de- 
termination to avoid buying further 
pig iron until after the meeting of the 
war industries board tomorrow, when 
the matter of discontinuing or con- 
tinuing maximum prices will be set- 
tled, has put an effectual damper on 
the market. In a word, there is no 
buying at present. Melters are so 
firm in their conviction that they 
should not buy further that they will 
not even listen to offers of consign- 
ment iron for their immediate use. 
Of course, there are some exceptions 
to this general rule. A few producers 
are willing to sell a small tonnage 
and some southern interests which 
have been marketing from month to 
month have been hit by the sudden 
drop of demand and have some De- 
cember iron to offer. Rather than 
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pile this, they are offering it on the 
market and in some cases are apply- 
ing it in anticipation of January ship- 
ments. Inquiry for pig iron for ex- 
port is increasing and some orders 
for 500 to 1000 tons are being booked, 
principally bessemer and foundry iron, 
for shipment to Japan and Italy. Not 
much resale iron is being offered, 
much less than had been expected 
and this is not having any particular 
effect on the market. It is generally 
expected that as soon as the matter 
of price fixing for the first and second 


quarters is decided the market will 
become active and melters who are 
not. now covered for their require- 


ments will seek further tonnage. In 
the present sold-up condition of pro- 


ducers, it is believed some melters 

will find difficulty in placing their 

business. ig 
Ore Sales 


May be Retarded by Continuance of 
Price Control 


Cleveland, Dec. 10.—Ore companies 
are deeply interested in the outcome 
of the meeting at Washington to- 
morrow, when the steel committee 
presents its recommendations on price 
control to the war industries board. 
The impression had been general that 
price control would end within a few 
weeks. The prospect of such con- 
trol being continued at least through 
the first quarter of 1919 causes a 
feeling of uncertainty. Ore sales gen- 
erally are made at this time for de- 
livery during the following year. With 
the question of federal control not 
clearly defined, active trading in the 
ore market may be held up until the 
second quarter, or shortly before navi- 
gation opens. 

The total shipments of iron ore 
last. year were 61,156,732 gross tons, 


a decrease of 1,342,169 gross tons 
from 1917. Only 6836 tons ‘were 
shipped this month, against 911,475 


tons in December, 1917. The decline 
in both cases followed the voluntary 
curtailment some weeks ago of ore 
tonnage sought by various furnaces 
already well supplied. The vessels 
thus released have been carrying coal 
and grain. Shipments by ports fol- 


low: 
November to Dec. 1, 
1918 1918 
Be. Weccseveecss 715,822 6,768,133 
SENS. kk ccccveccss 206,847 3,457,054 
0 631,237 7,565,608 
BE ~~ Sc ddcdeccsceces 1,004,140 14,068,341 
ED” “esusdeccesnccds 1,285,496 20,567,288 
Bae TRE. we ccckcscs 435,483 8,723,472 
1918 decrease.......... 3,054,803 437,530 
December Season of 
1918 1918 

Dn: } cana beatievnss 6,836 6,774,969 
Ee 8,457,054 
BED. «odie ccc ccdcceoedes 7,565,608 
Dn, wevsecvdeuccses 14,068 .341 
EE eee 20,567,288 
Se.  encavoovies die 8,723,472 

ore T eT e 6,836 61,156,752 
1918 decreace........... 904,639 1,342,169 


Of the total shipments of 7,326,992 
tons in November, 4,163,380 tons were 


received at Lake Erie ports. The 
balance on dock Dec. 1 was 10,- 
376,509 tons, against 10,023,743 tons 
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a year ago. The balance is the 
highest on record. Detailed receipts 


by ports follow: 





Port. Gross Tons 
Buffalo and Port Colborne............... 879,928 
TS. cube cdon based xeecs ¥esdeeishks 174,028 
DE ws odes congng sc veces ser daaee 579,798 
ee. sun we tne ssbud cOeaswees he 822,658 
 ¢ tad os dedpenecee¥ oces beuameate 142,120 
EL, aun Gad s andp dre aches sedans ann 782,240 
bcs ao et tes euboeedtsocdshehes Con 292,161 
EE ce Fi dv en anwdideectnrewheoks suite 138,670 
“Se bawbeocneveecndesarsusacevscs 269,941 
Pn "-cknn dchégeavc¥es beppeteetsaene 82,436 

nC. ie cp tte cede bdee 6s GUSk beat eee ote 4,163,380 


Rail Business 


Expected to be Large—Fixed Price 
Limited to Few Contracts 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—The  situa- 
tion in rails and other track equip- 
ment does not change much. The 
prices of $57 fixed for open hearth 
and $55 for bessemer standard rails 
the past week applies only to con- 
tracts previously placed bv army and 
navy and is not expected to affect 
expected orders from the railroad ad- 
ministration. Although notice  sus- 
pending the French order for 168,000 
tons of rails was received more than 
a week ago, it was noted that the 
Edgar Thomson works of the Car- 
negi Steel Co. still are rolling a 
comparatively big tonnage, although 
not so large as a short time ago. 
Expectations run strong for big .or- 
ders for rails for both steam and 
railways of the country. 
Both classes of users are believed to 
be short of supplies but especially 
the electric railways. Fair demand 
exists for light rails but no big ton- 
nages are involved. Demand for small 
spikes holds up in good shape, but 
the railroads are pursuing a_ hand- 
to-mouth policy with regard to stand- 
ard spikes. 


Fix Rail Prices 

Washington, Dec. 10.—Prices for 
steel rails have finally been fixed by 
the price fixing committee of the war 
industries board, but only applying 
to such contracts as have been made 
by the army and the navy with rail 

ills in which it was stipulated that 
prices were tobe determined later. 
The quotations, as far as the com- 
mittee’s decision is concerned, do 
not apply to any Emergency Fleet 
corporation, allied government, rail- 
road administration or other pur- 
chases except as those buyers have 
accepted the recommendations of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 

The prices are $57 per ton for open 
hearth rails and $55 for bessemer. 
The price-fixing committee has not 
announced these prices, the informa- 
tion leaking out from New York. It 
is understood the rail prices were 
accepted by the army and the navy 
prior to last Wednesday in order that 
existing contracts may be _ closed. 
The committee has declined to make 
any statement or offer any explana- 
tion on the matter. 

The prices as announced are the 
ones recommended by the institute 
more than six months ago but never 
were accepted by the price committee 
because the railroad. administration 
thought the quotations were too high. 
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Spot Furnace Coke Scarce 


Furnaces Find it Difficult to Maintain Operations With Allocations 
Ended—Surplus of Foundry Coke on Market—Commissions Allowed 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—Spot supplies 
of furnace coke still are extremely 
limited and those blast furnaces which 
have been depending on _ allocated 
supplies'\sare finding it difficult to 
maintain full operations, since, with 
the abandonment of allocations by 
the government they have been de- 
pendent to a large degree on free or 
spot offerings. Such supplies have 
been scant for the reason that while 
there has been marked improvement 
in the labor situation in the coking 
regions with the subsidence of the 
influenza epidemic, production has 
improved only to a trifling extent. 
Even those consumers who have. sup- 
plies contracted for are not getting 
as much fuel as they would like. The 
opinion is expressed that there is 
not likely to be any marked increase 
in the Connellsville coke production 
until well over the turn of 1919 as the 
holiday season is approaching and 
at this time their workmen rarely 
remain steadfastly at work. A con- 
siderable part of the first half of 1919 
furnace coke already has been con- 
tracted for but new business for this 
period is held in restraint by the 
uncertainty which exists with regard 
to prices. Most producers of foundry 
coke find themselves with an over- 
supply and while there has been no 
easing in the prices, at least pro- 
ducers are allowing a brokerage com- 
mission in sales which is something 
they would not have done a short 
time ago. The foundries are over- 
stocked and in a number of instances 
are reported to have asked for sus- 
pension of shipments. The trouble 
is that too many producers last July 
when first half contracts expired, 
were tempted by the extra $1 a ton 
allowed on this grade and took up 
this production to the exclusion of 
furnace coke. The suspended ship- 
ments of foundry coke may possibly 
bring about a somewhat larger pro- 
duction of furnace coke. During the 
week ended Nov. 30, the Connells- 
ville district produced 256,715 tons of 
coke as compared with 242,105 tons 
in the previous week, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 


Cancellations Are Ended 


St. Louis, Dec. 10.—Coke dealers 
here report that while there has been 
little new buying this week, there 
have been no_ cancellations, and 
further none are anticipated. Con- 
sumers in all directions apparently 
are well satisfied with their contract 
arrangements for the first half of 
1919 and are glad to stick by them. 
In numerous cases selling agencies 
have been requested to anticipate de- 
liveries, but inability to secure coke 
has prevented their compliance. De- 
liveries have been curtailed slightly 
by labor disabilities in the eastern 
producing districts, but 100 per cent 
on shipments is looked for with the 
opening of the new contract period. 
Small tonnages of foundry coke are 
offered for spot delivery, but not 
sufficient to cut any real. figure in the 
situation, and mo grade of metal- 


lurgical is plentiful. Numerous in- 
quiries have been received from the 
west and southwest for small lots, 
and sizable quamtities in the aggre- 
gate could be placed in that region 
were the supplies available. 


Contracts Being Married 


New York, Dec. 9.—The New Eng- 
land by-product coke producer is giv- 
ing its regular customers an oppor- 
tunity to buy foundry coke for the 
last half of 1919 at lower than the 
price of $14 at ovens, which it has 
quoted all along of late on spot and 
contract business. It is offering to 
take on second half of 1919 contracts 
at $11.40, delivered, in cases where 
the consumer previously has  con- 
tracted for first half at $14 ovens. It 
is proposed in effect, to marry new 
second half with old first half con- 
tracts. It is understood that new 
business on this business is being 
booked slowly. Incidentally, the sec- 
ond half price of $11.40 delivered, is 
based on $7 at Connellsville. 


Consumers Assured Supplies 


Cincinnati, Dec. 9.—Reports from 
districts supplying furnaces in south- 
ern Qhio are to the effect that these 
consumers will be able to carry on 
their work without interruption, The 
influenza epidemic seems to have had 
a slowing down influence in the pro- 
duction of coke in both the Connells- 
ville and Wise county fields. Stocks 
in hand in southern Ohio will en- 
able the furnaces to keep in opera- 
tion until further shipments are re- 
ceived. If information received from 
a usually reliable source is to be 
credited, the shutting off of the allo- 
cation program will help some coke 
consumers who have depended on the 
government for a supply but it is a 
question as to what they will have 
to pay for fuel that is to be shipped 
the first part of next year. 


Coal and Coke Lagging 

Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 10.—Both 
coal and coke production in Alabama 
has been lagging for several weeks, 
occasioned mainly through the effect 
of influenza upon labor. Every effort 
has been made to keep the output 
up to normal, but in vain. There is 
little doubt but that every ton of 
coal and coke that can be produced 
here can be disposed of. Lifting of 
bans on coal prices and distribution, 
will not affect the general business 
here. What difficulties will present 
themselves when readjustments as to 
labor come around, remain to be 
seen. Leaders of the union coal 
miners are holding numerous meetings 
with the men out in the mining dis- 
trict and working up closer organiza- 
tions. It is stated that the present 
contract between labor and operators, 
fixed through influence of the govern- 
ment, will not cease until the peace 
negotiations have been concluded. 
Contracts for a large tonnage are 
being offered coke producers in this 
district by smelter and other inter- 
ests in the southwest and middle 
west. 
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Shell Blanks Made Scrap 


Cancellations and Adjustments Force War Material on Market— Old 
Material Conditions Drift With Only Dealers Buying 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1386 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10—The_ scrap 
market here still is entirely a deal- 
ers’ affair as consumers generally 
have not changed their attitude 
_of indifference toward further sup- 


plies. Practically the cnly demand 
for lots coming on the market is 
from dealers short of supplies on 


contracts which expire’ by limitation 
Dec. 31. Suspensions and cancella- 
tions of orders for shells have left 
the companies making them with 
rather heavy tonnages of steel and 
these are beginning to reach the mar- 
ket in the form of scrap. The West- 
inghouse Electric & Mie. Co, is un- 
derstood to have some 15,000 tons 
of shell blanks as a result of the 
cancellation of the British order on 
which this company was working. 
Some of these blanks have gone into 
the hands of the scrap dealers who 
are delivering them against contracts 
for heavy melting steel. Sheet steel 
scrap generally is plentiful and it is 
reported that’ low phésphorus steel 
has been offered as low as $32 a ton 
and that a price as low as $34 has 
been quoted to scran dealers on 
liberal tonnages of shell discards. 
Cancellations have not entirely ceased 
but are not so numerous as they have 
been recently. As far as prices are 
concerned, the market is purely nom- 
inal, such business as is going on 
being entirely between dealers, and 
the prices that prevail in such cases 
scarcely can be quoted as market 


levels. 
Prices Still Decline 
New York, Dec. 9.—With supply 
greater than demand, prices in the 


New York scrap market continue to 
decline. Heavy melting steel is now 
down to $22, f.o.b. New York, and 
virtually all other grades with the 
possible exception of old car wheels 
and steel shafting, which are nomi- 
nally unchanged, are materially lower. 
Perhans the most severe drop has 
taken place in machinery cast, which 
is quoted at $29 to $30, and steel 
axles, while holding nominally at 
$41, have been purchased in isolated 
cases at considerably lower. Can- 
cellations continue to come into the 
market, although on a somewhat 
smaller scale than formerly. Aside 
from the occasional purchase of ma- 
terial here and there by dealers and 
brokers, buying is practically at a 
standstill. 


Trading is Listless 


Buffalo, Dec. 10.—Conditions in 
scrap in this district are about the 
same as last week. Attention is be- 
ing focused on the Wednesday meet- 
ing when the scrap situation is taken 
up by the iron and steel institute 
committee. The belief is general 
that there will be a general lifting of 


the ban. It.is pointed out that if 
the price _restrictions are removed 
from other mill. products, they can 
hardly be continued in scrap and 


on this belief, the dealers are basing 
their hope for ati open market. 
Dealers here comment with ‘ some 
resignation on the fact that their af- 
fairs are entirely in the hands of the 
mill interests. 

No big tonnages are being sold. 
The dealers are making no attempt to 
force the market. They are handling 
only what is moving. Rejections are 
numerous. These ‘rejections § are 
indications that the old era of scrap 
trading is about done. Dealers here 
believe that a new scheme of sales 
will be in vogue when peace-time 
conditions come again. Mills, it is 
indicated will be more particular. 


Country scrap is disappearing with 
no prospect of replenishment till 
spring. 


Market Still Settling 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Prices of old 
material in general again fell away in 
this district during the past week. 
Heavy melting steel now is quoted at 
$25, delivered, and dealers have asked 
for offers from consumers at a lower 
igure. Various other grades are on 
a lower basis but it is difficult to fix 
the exact level of prices in view of 
the absence of bonafide market trans- 
actions. The volume of buying of 
scrap is exceedingly light. 


See Buying Ahead 


Cleveland, Dec. 10—Scrap iron and 
steel dealers are looking forward to 
active trading early in January. 
Whether scrap prices decline swiftly 
or remain pretty well where they are 
depends almost wholly upon the pig 


iron market, dealers say. There is 
a distinct feeling that perhaps scrap 
may rot take as deep a dip as has 
been freely predicted. Meanwhile, 


dealers are cleaning up on old con- 
tracts in order to enter 1919 with a 
clean slate. The little buying that is 
being done now is wholly by dealers. 
Melting steel finds few takers at $28. 
Borings and turnings and low phos 
are even weaker. Quite a few shells, 
pierced but not machined, have been 
turned out on the market, but al- 


though they are better than the 
average melting steel offered con- 


sumers of scrap are not greatly inter- 
ested in supplies at any price. Labor 
at yards is the best in months. The 
same is true of car service. 


Market Continues Weak 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Increasing weak- 
ness is being met with in the scrap 
iron and steel market and practic- 
ally no buying is being done at pres- 
ent, consumers preferring to wait until 
price. regulation is settled and they 
can enter the market with open eyes. 
Considerable tonnages are being can- 
celled, principally for scrap ° con- 
tracted for delivery during preceding 
months and not shipped. It appears 
that early’ in the present quarter 
many steel manufacturers overbought 
heavily in the hope of getting better 
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deliveries by increasing their con- 
racts. Scarcity of steel cut down 
deliveries and the excess is now being 
wiped off books. Some consumers 
are seeking to cancel the entire ton- 
nage due before the last of this year 
but dealers are fighting this attitude. 
Railroad scrap is coming out some- 
what more freely although the ton- 
nage offering from this source is not 
yet heavy. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy offers 3900 tons, including 
400 tons of No. 1 wrought, 650 tons 
of. No. 2 wrought and 500 tons of 
rails; the Wabash 2000 tons; the 
Santa Fe 1800 tons; the Northern 
Pacific 1250 tons; the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul 800 tons; and the 
Chicago Great Western 700 tons, 
Canada has begun to export turnings 
and other scrap produced by its shell 
manufacturing shops and the _ ton- 
nage from that source is having a 
decided effect in this country. 
Market is Drifting 
Cincinnati, Dec. 9—There is hardly 
any need to quote any kind of scrap. 
No transactions are reported and the 
only news of prominence from differ- 
ent dealers concerns the rapidly fall- 
ing tendency of the market. Dealers 
are very indifferent about taking on 
any scrap as they seem to consider 
it too much of a speculative propo- 
sition. A dealer, who has been through 
a number of dull periods, believes that 


soon after Jan. 1 something more 
definite will be in sight by which 
to guide market quotations. The ef- 
forts of dealers to dispose of yard 
stocks have been partially successful 
and have more than offset cancella- 


tions that have been coming in quite 
freely of late, mostly from foundry 
iron melters. 


Many Sellers But No Purchasers 


St. Louis, Dec. 10—Further heavy 
cuts in scrap iron and _ steel prices 
have been made here this week, and 


the consensus of opinion is that the 
bottom is still a long way off. Every- 
one apparently wants to sell, whik 
there is no demand, so that a further 
revision downward is inevitable. The 
only trading has been by dealers who 
are picking up. material to fill out 
contracts Foundries, mills and all 
other consumers are out of the ‘mar- 
ket and are cancelling orders fer 
supplies wherever possible. Can- 
cellations by the government of con- 
tracts for war materials have left users 
with more scrap than they can handle, 


and they are not taking any chances 
on requirements during the recon- 
struction period Annulment by the 
French government of an order for 


16,000 cars placed with the leading 
builder has served further to empha- 
size what may be expected in this 
direction Yard interests have been 
particularly desirous of lightening 
their stocks Railroads have com«e 
forward as more liberal sellers than 
has been the case in many months. 
Purchasing departments are almost 


as eager to sell as dealers and yard- 
men The Wabash was out with a 
list of 2000 tons, the Mobile and Ohio 
1400 tons, and the Big Four and Balti- 


& Ohio each has sizable schedules 


more 
before the dealers Several’ other 
roads have lists prepared which are 


being withheld because of the demoral- 
ized state of the market. Melting by 
certain foundries has fallen off mate- 


rz. 
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ria'ly durirg the pzst month, due to 
ho'dirg un of orders for castings 
On the other hand, manufacturers of 
pecialtics, who have been restricted 
co ‘org by inability to secure raw 
material, have started to produce. 


Very Few Sales Made 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 10.—Prac- 
tically no Sales of scrap iron and 
steel are being made by southern 
dealers. In fact the market is ex- 
tremely.-quiet. Some deliveries still 
are being made on old _ contracts. 
Quotations are very weak. Some of 
the dealers personally are sounding 
out the situation in the middle west 
for the purpose of getting an insight 
into the prospects, the belief being 
held that this week may bring about 
the turning point. Consumers of 
heavy melting steel in this district 
are offering their own prices and are 
filling their needs in small quantities 
Old material interests believe that 
a lifting of market control by the 
government would clarify the situa- 
tion. 


Resale Lots 


Of Ferromanganese Closed at Reduc- 
tions—Ferrosilicon Also Affected 


New York, Dec. 10.—-Several resale 
lots of ferromanganese have been 
absorbed by the market at prices at 
from $232 to $240, delivered. As a 
result the market now is quoted at a 
spread of from $232 to $250, delivered, 
for 70 per cent. The latter still rep- 
resents the asking price of producers. 
There are alSo some resale lots of 
spiege] current and the spread of the 
market is from about $65 to $70, fur- 
nace, for 16 per cent. 


Edge is Off the Market 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—The edge & 
plainly off the market here for ferro- 
alloys, for the past has seen con- 
tinued dullness and producers in most 
directions are beginning to show a 
little anxiety for business. This_ is 
particularly noticeable in 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon. One maker has notified 
agents here that they might use their 
own judgment in the matter of prices 
on contracts covering 1919 deliveries, 
while another maker is offering to 
book business on a contract which 
provides payments gn the basis of 
prices at time of delivery. Mean- 
while, fairly large tonnages of this 
alloy are reaching the market from 
consumers who find themselves with 
a surplus supply as a result of muni- 
tions cancellations. Such lots gen- 
erally are selling at $140 with an 
occasional tonnage bringing a little 
more. Few inauiries are coming out 
for 70 per cent ferromanganese. and 
while the market is rated at $250 a 
ton, delivered. $945 is as high as any 
recent sales that have taken place, 
and buyers generally seem disin- 
clined to go over $240. Demand for 
16 to 18 per cent spiegeleisen has 
come almost to a standstill and doubt 
is expressed as to whether anv sales 
now could be made above $70 fur- 
nace. on spot or contract sales. De- 
mand for fluorspar also has shrunk 
and while a range of $30 to $35 a 
ton f.o.bh. mines for gravel spar is 
still evoted. the lower price is nearer 
the hasis of sweh transactions as lately 
have been made. 
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Projects Let 


Most of Structural Tonnage Awarded of This Character—12.000 
Tons Wanted for Towers— Some Industrial Contracts 


New York, Dec. 9—While the 
structural market here continues dull, 
little uneasiness is being evinced as 
such inactivity is characteristic of the 
season, Interests. in the trade gen- 
erally look for little to develop until 
after the first of the year. As a re- 
sult of the present inactivity, deliv- 
eries' on shapes and plates have im- 
proved considerably. The largest 
business placed during the past few 
days involved about 3400 tons for 
three government projects in York- 
town, Va., the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
being the successful bidder. Another 
sizable lot, involving 2000 tons for a 
shop at the Brooklyn navy yard, went 
to the Hinkel Iron Works on a 
subcontract. Buying by the railroads 
consisted of about 600 tons, for two 
bridges for the Pennsylvania. For 
200 towers at Monroe, N. C., the gov- 
ernment is seeking bids on 12,000 
tons. Various export inquiries are 
reported in the trade, but so far 
have developed into but little busi- 
ness. It is assumed that these in- 
quiries generally are being made pri- 
marily to test out the market. 


Fair Business Placed 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10. — Eastern 
structural shape mills report having 
taken on a fair amount of new 
busines during the past week. Good 
specifications have been _ received 
against contracts. Very few new 
structural projects, however, have 
come out. 


Navy Requirements Holding Up 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—Demands upon 
the steel fabricators are few and do 
not involve much tonnage. Building 
operations show no increase and 
while requirements for the navy de- 
partment in the matter of structural 
work are holding up, and the needs 
of the Emergency Fleet corporation 
still are before the mills, total de- 
mands fall far short of fully en- 
gaging mill capacity. 

Some Awards Made 

Cleveland, Dec. 10.—New structural 
propositions are more numerous and 
several awards of fair size have been 
made in this territory. These are for 
industrial plant construction, as are 
most of the inquiries. In addition to 
the jobs placed, several new inquiries 
are current, and others are promised 
soon by contractors and engineers in 
this district. Fabricators apparently 
are in need of tonnage and accord- 
ingly are competing rather vigorously 
on a lower scale of prices than had 
previously prevailed. The McClintic- 
Marshall Co., which took a lot of 590 
tons in this city in the week promised 
delivery in six weeks and completion 
in eight weeks Lake shipbuilders 
continue to specify tonnage freely 
against old contracts with the mills 

Building Starts Slowly 

Chicago, Dec. 10.— Construction 

work is not responding strongly to 


altered conditions since the close of 
the war and with ‘present prices act- 








ing as a bar to free use of struc- 
tural steel, most projects which are 
considered likely to result in con- 
tracts are being held up until the 
matter of price fixing has been de- 
termined, No award has been made 
on about 8000 tons for the Michigan 
boulevard improvement at Chicago on 
which bids were taken a _ fortnight 
ago. The Wausau Iron Works has 
taken 154 tons for a bridge at She- 
boygan, Wis. 
CONTRACTS PLACED 


Three government projects at Yorktown, Va., 3400 
tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 

Two bridges for Pennsylvania railroad, 600 tons, to 
unknown shop 

Light machine and electrical shop at Brooklyn navy 
yard, 2000 tons, to the Hinkel Iron Works. 

Fourteenth street bridge for Sheboygan, Wis., 154 
tons, to the Wausau Iron Works 

Building for United States Copper Products (Co. 
Cleveland, 590 tons, to MecClintic-Marshall Co 

Extension to producer gas building and other de 
partments of Ot!s Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 500 to 400 
tons, to American Bridge Co 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Alternate bids by government on 200 towers at Mon- 
roe, N. C., 12,000 tons, to be received Dec. 15 

Shop at Chambersburg, Pa., for Cumberland Valley 
railroad, 300 tons, bids being taken 


Steel Order Decline Not 
Due to Cancellations 


The unfilled tonnage of the United 
States Steel Corp., on Nov. 30, stood 
at 8,124,663 tons, a decrease of 228,630 
tons from the Oct. 31 figure. The 
booked orders are now lower than 
they have been in the 31 months rep- 
resented by the following table: 


Change, Change, 
Date. Total. tonnage. per cent. 
8.124.668 228.630 2.74— 


. oe 8.353.293 55.388 +- 668 + 
Sept. 30, 1918... 8,297,905 461,.137—  5.26— 
‘ur, 31, 1918... &. 7h O49 124 759— 1.40— 
R83.801 85.065— .89— 
918,866 581.2484 6.90+ 
837.628 404.259— 4 60— 
741,882 314.522— 3,47— 
009.675 232049— 249— 
288,453 189.400— 1,.99— 
9,477,853 96.1354 1,02+- 
9,381,718  484,612+ 5.44+- 
8.897.106 112,569—  1.24— 
9,009,675 823,802— 8&.37— 
-. 9,833,477 573.572—  56.51— 
-- 10,407,049 433,115—  4.16— 
-- 10,844,164 539,123—  4.74— 
-- 11,383,287 503.304—  4,24— 
-- 11,886.591 286492— 243— 
-- 12,183,083 471,439+4 4.02+ 
-» 11,711,644 134,947+ 1.16+- 
- 11,576,697 102.6484 0.904 
. 11,474,054 73,232— 0.64— 


- 11,547,286 488.7444 4.43+ 
-- 11,058,542 1.043,282+  10.41+ 
- 10,015,260 492.6764 56.184 
9.522.584 187,138—  1,42— 


Rg 

8, 

» @& 

Apr. 30, 1918... 8, 
9 

9 


Aug. 31, 1916 9.660.357 66.765 +- -69+- 
July 381, 1916 9.593.592 46,866—  0.48— 


9.640.458 297,.340—  3.09— 
9,937,798 108.2474 111+ 


When asked concerning the de- 
crease, Judge Gary said: “This de- 
crease in tonnage is accounted for 
principally by greater shipments than 
there were bookings of new orders. 
Cancellations were no greater during 
the month than ordinarily.” 
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esi Rolling Suspended 


Where Tonnages Represent Unfilled War Orders—Government Seeks 
Storage for Material Going Through—Mill Operations on Increase 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 11.—Nearly 
every valley sheetmaker has suspended 
the rolling of sheets ordered by the 
government. This does not mean that 
federal orders have been cancelled for 
they continue to remain on the books 
at least for the time being. Makers 
are merely following out a recent re- 
quest from the ordnarice departinent 
that rollings intended for the yovern- 
ment be discontinued until iurthei 
announcements are made from Wash- 
ington. It is not known what dis- 
position will be made of the shects 
awaiting shipment. It is heard, how- 


ever, that the government is askinz 
various mills to hold its sheets in 
storage from six to eight months. 


Should this plan inconvenience pro- 
ducers, the government when it locates 
a warehouse which can be taken over 


will remove the material from mill 
storage. 
Inquiries are coming to mills in 


good quantities and some makers are 
booking fairly heavy tonnages. it 
cannot be said however that business 
is brisk for as is usual during the 
holiday period bookings are withheld. 
Mills are well filled with first quarter 
business and indications are that large 
volumes of orders will come out after 
inventory is taken. For the past year 
sheetmakers have been in a confusing 
position. Their time was devoted 
mostly to the government while com- 
mercial customers found it hard to 
place their orders and even though 
the latter were successful in doing so, 
the material often was delayed in 
transit or was held up in rolling to 
give the government the right of way. 
Conditions are different now. Both 
makers and consumers know where 
they stand, yet there is an inclination 
on the part of both to hold back. It 
is not a lack of confidence in market 


conditions, however, but more of a 
relaxation after the pressure they have 
undergone. 


Specifications Are Liberal 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Liberal spe- 
cifications are being made against 
sheet contracts by eastern consumers. 
Some sales are reported including a 
small amount of contract business for 
the first quarter. 


Mill Operations Increasing 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—Increasing 
supplies of sheet bars and a better 
labor supply find reflection in a 
steady expansion of mill operations. 
The leading interest, however, still 
finds it difficult to secure bars and 
has not been able to increase opera- 
tions as much as have some of the 
independent companies. In Novem- 
ber, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. ran at about 49 per cent of 
capacity, which was the highest for 
any month this year; it has since, 
however, resumed at its Scottdale, 
Pa., plant and has brought up the 
operations of the Farrell, Pa. works, 
and is now operating close to 60 
per cent. Some of the independent 
companies, however, are running as 
high as 85 per cent of capacity. All 
producers are being pressed for de- 
liveries against old orders and a 
fair amount of new business is coming 
out. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has not yet opened its 
books for orders for the first quar- 


ter of 1919 and probably will not 
do so immediately, as it has suffi- 
cient business to keep it busy at the 
present rate of aacentlans for sev- 
eral months and unless the supply 
of sheet bars increases materially 
cannot entertain much new business 


for the first half of next year. 


Bar Buyers Await Prices 


Disposition Shown to Move Slowly Till Market is Clarified—Auto 
Builders Buy Carefully But Press for Delivery 


10.—Lack of buying 
of steel bars at this time is most 
natural, a number of factors com- 
bining to intensify the dullness which 
usually is noted before the turn of 
the year. In the first place most 
steel users have tonnages on mill 
books which will care for most of 
their requirements through first quar- 
ter or first half. It is approaching 
inventory time when most manufac- 
turers prefer to have their stock as 
light as possible and probably the 
greatest factor in causing delay is 
the meeting of steel manufacturers 
at Washington this week. At that 
time it will be decided whether gov- 
ernment regulation will be dropped 
or continued and that element fan 
certainty will be removed from the 
situation. The market is unusually 


Chicago, Dec. 


quiet, with a little buying on the 
part of consumers desiring immediate 
shipment. Most  steelmakers have 
orders on their books sufficient for 
capacity operation over several 
months. Production continues heavy 
and there has been no slackening in 
tonnage shipped. Present conditions 
in the market are absolutely without 
precedent in the experience of mills 
or consumers and it is natural that 
extreme caution should govern both. 

Conditions in the market for bar 
iron are unusually quiet with prac- 
tically no new business being en- 
tered and the possibility facing some 
mills of having to go on part time 
after the first of the year. The gen- 
eral impression seems to be that the 
price of bar iron is too high com- 
pared with that of soft steel and that 
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business will not be strong in bar iron 
until prices have been adjusted. 

Demand for hard steel bars is 
practically absent and mills are work- 
ing only part time. 


Report Specialties Shaded 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Specifica- 
tions in steel bars from certain cus- 
tomers are good according to mill 
reports but new sales are small. Some 
specialties are being sold under the 

maximum level of prices. An exam- 
ple of this is cold rolled screw stock, 
which has been sold at some reduc- 
tion. 


New Business Slack 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—New demands 
upon producers of merchant steel bars 
are limited. Specifications are fair on 
orders that have been on the books 
of mills for some little time but there 
is no disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to buy much beyond their imme- 
diate requirements. The recommenda- 
tion of lower prices by the American 
Iron and Steel institute general com- 
mittee has not helped the demand for 
this or any other steel product. Buy- 
ers have insisted right along that 
prices were too high and they now 
may be depended upon to postpone 
important commitments until after 
the turn of the year. 


Await Price Action 


Buffalo, Dec. 10.—It is understood 
that considerable tonnage of bars is 
being held to await the results of the 


price agreements. If the price is re- 
affirmed, the orders will come out. 
There is little bar demand at the 


present time. A mill which announced 


a rolling of rounds for last week, 
had little difficulty in accumulating 
a respectable tonnage. The export 


trade to Canada on finished products 


jas benefited by the removal of re- 
strictions, No licenses are needed 
now. 


Want Auto Steel Speedily 


Cleveland, Dec. 10.— Automobile 
builders are pressing hard for de- 
liveries on any orders which they may 
recently have placed or have had held 


up on mill books. The urgent re- 
quests for shipments being made by 
these consumers is one of the features 
of the market. The policy of these 
interests appears to be to buy cau- 
tiously and to urge quick delivery. 
It is understood that the policy of 
the Ford Motor Car Co. is to order 


material in lots sufficient to build 
100,000 cars. This represents a 100- 
day manufacturing program. Re- 


quests for cancellations of steel orders 
are of moderate volume. Manufac- 
turers of airplanes and airplane parts 
have been coming forward more 
freely with requests of this character. 
The mills are considering each case 
individually and are determining 
whether government cancellations 
have been received by these various 
buyers before taking action. 


Merely a Shopping Demand 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—Inquiries for 
nuts, bolts and rivets from the job- 
bing trade are merely of a shopping 
character and are not being followed 
up by any considerable amount of new 
business. Navy requirements and 
most of the orders placed in connec- 
tion with the Emergency Fleet cor- 
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poration program are holding and 
fairly free shipments are being made 
to these sources. 


Shipping on Old Orders 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10—Current activ- 
ities in hoops and bands are confined 
almost solely to deliveries against 
orders placed some time ago, ship- 
ments against which were held up 
by a lack of production due to the 
scarcity of steel. 


Bolt Demand Active 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Inquiry for nuts 
and bolts continues strong and this 
department is in much better shape 
than most of the steel market. Ap- 
parently users of nuts and bolts desire 
to cover their requirements regard- 
less of the future price and mills are 
in favorable position with much busi- 
ness to carry over into next year. 


Dull Season 


In Tin Plate Permits Diversion of 
Steel to Sheets 





Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—As usual at 
this tinre of the year, tin plate re- 
quirements are moderate and involve 
few pressing needs. Accordingly the 
mills are not operating heavily. This 
condition permits of the diversion of 
sheet bars to the sheet mills, which 
have heavy orders and are being 
pressed hard for shipments. The lead- 
ing interest has not yet opened its 
books for first half of 1919 business. 


Inquiry is Light 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 11.—Inquiry 
for tinplate has fallen off considerably 
in the past month and at the same 
time few orders are being placed. 
Makers are of the opinion that after 
the first of the year the situation will 
be clear and a general buying move- 
ment will begin. 


Marking Time 
Is Attitude Shown by Wire Buyers— 
Operations Are Growing 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10—Makers of 
wire in this district are to a large 
extent merely marking time. New 
demands do not amount to much for 
buyers are not yet satisfied that there 
will not be some shading of prices 
later. It is difficult to explain this 
attitude for the reason that for some 
time past the manufacturers have 
complained that they were operating 
on a narrow margin and actually 
were losing money on nails at $3.50. 
Although the leading interest dis- 
claims that it is actively soliciting 
orders, competition for business, 
nevertheless, is quite sharp. This pos- 
sibly may account for the attitude of 
buyers with regard to future price 
movements. Mill operations are ex- 
panding as the supply of steel in- 
creases and some plants now are run- 
ning at better than 75 per cent of 
capacity, although this is somewhat above 
the general average. Fairly good 
specifications against old orders are 
reported and export inquiries are 
numerous, though only partially pos- 
sible of fulfillment because of the 
scarcity of bottoms. Export _in- 
quiries include wire rods as well as 
finished wire products. 
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Again Seek Plate Orders 


Eastern Mills Put Out First Salesmen in Over Three Years—Ship 
Tonnage Held Back—Ask 20,000 Tons for Locomotives 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Plate needs 
of regular consumers again are be- 
ing taken care of by mills in eastern 
territory and the latter are announc- 
ing that they are ready to take these 
orders for delivery in from four to 
five months. One eastern mill has 
put its salesmen out for the solicita- 
tion of orders for the first time in 
3% years. An inquiry for 20,000 
tons of plates for 600 locomotives 
for the United States railroad admin- 
istration and for six locomotives for 
a Cuban railroad has been. put out 


by the American Locomotive Co. 


Commercial Supply Larger 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—Offerings of 
plates on the open market are much 
freer than they were recently for the 
reason that the government has not 
yet disclosed its requirements in con- 
nection with the revised plans of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation  ship- 
building program. All work has been 
suspended on plates for the boats 
of small tonnage and quick con- 
struction. Boats of larger tonnage 
are to be built, and plate producers 


are seeking orders to tide them over 
until these needs are known. Car 
and locomotive orders are calling for 
a fairly heavy tonnage but these re- 
quirements fall considerably short 
of what it was expected they would 
be a short time ago. Deliveries 
against old domestic orders are being 
made in fair volume and if the bot- 
toms were available, it is believed 
considerable export business might be 
effected. 


Demand Remains Strong 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Although there 
has been almost a coimplete cessa- 
tion of new bookings of steel plates, 
occasional tonnages are being given 
to mills to be used in the govern- 
ment’s ship program. However, mill 
books contain a tremendous tonnage 
of ship plates and other material and 
the present temporary lack of new 
tonnage is not detrimental. It seems 
likely that several months will elapse 
before plate mills will be able to 
resume their normal capacity, as 
present obligations insure production 
to utmost capacity for some time. 


End Shell Steel Rolling 


Production for United States Government is Being Suspended—British 
Adjust Unfilled Portion of Contracts—Semifinished Offerings Liberal 


New York, Dec. 11.—Rolling of 
shell steel for the United States gov- 
ernment gradually is being suspended 
all over the country. Two large 
makers of this material in the Youngs- 
town district discontinued their muni- 
tion-steel production this week. The 
British government has come to an 
agreement regarding its unfilled shell- 
steel contracts held by a _ leading 
maker in the east and one in the 
Pittsburgh district. The unfilled ton- 
nage on both makers’ books aggre- 
gates between 30,000 and 40,000 tons. 
It is understood the British in order 
to obtain a release from these con- 
tracts paid between $10 and $15 per 
gross ton on the unrolled tonnage. 
Where the shell billets already have 
been rolled, the British government 
is taking the material and is offering 
it for resale in this country. 


Forging Billets Sold 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10.—Semifinished 
steel offers in this district continue 
on the increase but there is little dis- 
position shown by consumers to buy 
in any large amounts. Among the 
sales made was a lot of 2000 forg- 
ing billets closed by an eastern mill. 


Supply Situation Easier 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.— Revisions, 
cancellations and suspensions of so 
much government and allied business 
in steel have resulted in somewhat 
freer offerings of practically every- 


thing in semifinished material. It is 
noted that the Edgar Thomson works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., although 
still working on rail orders, lately 
has increased its output of open- 
hearth sheet bars. Increased opera- 
tions of the sheet mills rather bear 
out the fact that the supply of sheet 
bars is better. Wire rods are a 
shade easier to obtain, although not 
really plentiful, as increased produc- 
tion thus far has been largely ab- 
sorbed by specifications against old 
orders for wire products. Ample 
supplies of billets are available, espe- 
cially forging billets, with which shell 
makers find themselves rather heavily 
supplied owing to cancellations. Al- 
though the open market offerings of 
slabs are not heavy, finishine mills 
have no great difliculty in picking up 
tonnages .as they lIfad a short time 
ago. Any business that is going on 
is at maximum quotations. Brokers, 
however, are active in the current 
transactions and are getting com- 
missions, 


Strip Business Small 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 10.—New demands 
upon the makers of strip steel, both 
hot and cold rolled, are extremely 
limited but production has not risen 
much, notwithstanding the easier sup- 
plies of steel, and a fair amount of 
stock is being shipped against old 
orders. Restoration of the auto- 
mobile industry to a peace basis is 
being watched closely as a possible 
cause of larger sales of strip steel. 
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Price-Fixing Committee of War Industries Board Deliberates on Unexpected Recom- 
mendation of Iron and Steel Makers for Moderate Reduction of Fixed Sched- 


ules Effective Jan. 1—Decision Involves Future of Controlled Market 





ASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—Before the steel- 

makers and the price-fixing committee of the 

war industries board had gone into session 
today, the indications were that steel prices now in 
effect or any that may be recommended by the com- 
mittee would not be extended into the new year. 
Chairman R. S. Brookings and members of the price- 
fixing committee are said to have an open mind on 
the subject but their previous announcement of a 
policy of no price continuances unless warranted by 
special circumstances precludes the possibility of any 





Outlook Against Fixed Prices After Jan. | 


extensions of market control at this stage of the dis- 
sembling of the war machine. 

After reading the statement of Chairman Gary of 
the general committee of the American Iron and Steel 
institute in the newspapers, government officials re- 
main in doubt as to just what the steelmakers will 
propose, other than that a schedule of prices scaled 
down from the present levels will be asked. No 
one has any idea as to what period the proposed 
extensions will be made to apply although three to 
six months is suggested. 








ASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—With the iron and 
W steel industry committed to a recommendation 
for a moderate reduction of prices, the meet- 
ing between the producers and the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the war industries board here today assumes 
an importance even transcending the .earlier expecta- 
tions that it would prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant conferences of its kind in the 20 months in which 
this country has been at war. 

The meeting, called by the price-fixing committee 
of the war industries board, ostensibly is to determine 
whether present or any maximum prices on steel 
products, including iron ore, pig iron ari coke, shall 
be carried over into 1919. But interlinked with this 
question are numerous highly important problems, as 
a means of solving which the price decision is keenly 


awaited by business, manufacturing and labor interests 
of the United States, if not the world over. 

The result of the meeting may be known as these 
lines are read but it is practically certain the effect 
of the decision upon industry will not be felt so soon. 
Continuance of the price schedules, which otherwise 
automatically expire on Dec. 31, means something 
to the future of labor and industry that the future 
alone will disclose. Decision to terminate price con- 
trol with the expiration of the war industries board 
on Jan. 1 also means something that the future must 
show. There is wide difference of opinion as to what 
either course will bring to the country and for that 
reason the meeting takes first rank in the interest 
of the business world, which must plan its own 
future accordingly. 


Mixed Opinions Lead to Price Meeting 


OME manufacturers and business terially lessened, and that labor must 
interests feel that fixed iron and be assured steady 


employment. La- 


willingness of the government to let 
business adjust itself is based on the 


steel prices must be continued bor, apparently, does not care from fact that the men on whom the re- 


for at least one if not two quar- 
ters of the new year. They are of 
the opinion that the producers and 
consumers must have something defi- 
nite to count upon in’ the resumption bor, both schools 


where this assurance comes and there- 
abide by whatever that burden. 
on the matter of the leaders have indicated this, al- 
steel prices. On the question of la- though others seem to assure sin- 
of thought in in- 


fore is willing to a 
decision is reached 


sponsibility falls want to be rid of 
Statements of some ot 


cerity in the proposal. 


of peace time production. They in- dustry respectively feel that labor, as It is because of the price-fixing 


sist this is necessary to insure steady well as industry 
operation of plants in practically all 
industries, not only those manufactur- 
ing and using steel. Others declare 
the industry can get hack to a peace 


basis without price or other control, last analysis control 
be divided as to 


favoring wholesale cancellation of tion, are said to 


contracts and individual freedom of the policy to adopt se 
Wilson and Chair- 
the war industries not being determined. Since then 


action. steel. President 
Retween the two opinions stands man Paruch of 


itself, will be taken 
care of in the plan advocated by each. 
Government Reported Divided 


Government officials, who in the the first of a series of business con- 


committee’s own indecision that the 
meeting has been called. A few days 
after the armistice was signed steel 
men were called to Washington for 


ferences as to what course to pursue 
in giving up control and at that time 
in the case of the steel men were in favor of modi- 
fied control for some time, the period 


the price ques- 


labor. Leaders in labor. as well as hoard feel that control should be re- other ‘industrial officials have been 


some government and industrial offi- 
cials. are firm in the conviction that the diference of 
wages must not be reduced, at least — 
unti] the cost of -living has been ma- im some quarters 


linquisbed as speedily as possible but 
opinion arises in 
“how speedy is speedily?” It is felt as steel is concerned, the general 
that the apparent 
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called in on the same subject. Now, 
to finally dispose of the matter so far 


committee of the American Iron and 
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Steel institute again comes to the 
capital. 

recedent set in the matter of sul- 
phuric and nitric acid prices may 
prove discouraging to those steel 


manufacturers who desire price con- 
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trol from three to six months more. 
The acid producers adopted resolu- 
tions petitioning the war industries 
board to maintain contro] at least 
until April 1, some manufacturers 
even asking for price maintenance 


ENE 
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The committee, 


up to July 1, 1919. 
deliberation, de- 


however, after due 
cided to terminate its control over 
the industry on Dec. 31. Whether this 
is indicative of their attitude toward 
the steel industry is to be seen. 


Gary Gives Reasons for Price Decision 


EW YORK, Dec. 11.—Iron 
and steel producers in general 
meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Monday received with 

surprise the announcement that the 
committee on steel and steel products 
of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute had decided to recommend to 
the price-fixing committee of the war 
industries board a moderate reduc- 
tion in iron and steel prices, effective 
at the expiration of the present fixed 
schedule, Jan. 1. The announcement 
was made in a long address by Judge 
Gary in which he went over the 
ground very thoroughly and carefully. 
This conclusion, it was stated, had 
been reached by the committee after 
a very deliberate study of all the at- 
tendant circumstances. The commit- 
tee had held several meetings in New 
York and had exhaustively analyzed 
all conditions. Since the present fixed 
prices were determined upon to meet 
a war emergency, it was the general 
ended, 


opinion that the war having 
they no longer represented the needs 
of the situation. 


The body of iron and steelmakers 
present at the meeting left it to the 
committee to present its conclusions 
to the price-fixing committee of the 


war industries board in the form of 
a recommendation. 

Judge Gary in his address to the 
producers said: 

The general committee of the 


American Iron and Steel institute has 
been invited to appear before the war 
industries board in Washington on 
Dec, 11 to consider the question of 
rices on and after Jan. 1, and per- 
aoe for the discussion of other mat- 
ters. Following the practice of the 
last year or more, this representative 
gathering of the iron and steel in- 
dustry has been assembled for consul- 
tation and instruction. The proposed 
meeting in Washington may be the 
last of its kind as it is rumored the 
war industries board and its sub- 
committees soon will be relieved and 
the fixing of prices discontinued. If 
so, then within a comparatively short 
time, perhaps sooner than we now 
suppose, the matters relating to pro- 
duction, deliveries and prices for our 
commodities will be left to us as in- 
dividuals or firms or companies; and 
we will reassume responsibilities 
varied in character and important in 
results. 


Committee Appointed by President 


The general committee was origi- 
nally appointed by the president of 
the institute at the request of Mr 
B. M. Baruch, representing the secre- 
tary of war and the secretary of the 
navy, to mobilize the iron and steel 
industry of this country for the pur- 
pose of concentrating and co-ordinat- 
ing its efforts in assisting the govern- 
ment to provide the military neces- 
sities of the United States and others. 


Several subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to take immediate charge of 
different branches of the iron and 
steel business. You are familiar with 
their efforts and results. I need not 
dwell on the work of the general 
committee or the subcommittees. It 
has been arduous and often perplex- 
ing; but with the unanimous, unwaver- 
inv and loyal support and effective aid 
of the entire industry, there have. been 
secured results which have been ap- 
preciated and praised by government 
officials. As you know, the different 
departments of the government at 
first, and later the war _ industries 
board, with anxious insistence, have 
asked for more and more steel of 
different kinds and qualities to supply 
the war necessities of the United 
States and associate countries, for use 


here or elsewhere; and with little, 
if any delay all demands have been 
met. Unlike many other lines of pro- 


duction or service, the iron and steel 
industry has been left entirely in the 
control and management of its own 
ers, subject only to our voluntary 
agreement, which referred mainly to 
the full operation of plants for the 
production of war material and to 
priorities of deliveries so far as neces- 
sary. Therefore, the responsibilities 
for results has been left to us and we 
have accepted and satisfactorily dis- 
posed of them, as demonstrated by 
our accomplishments. We have in- 
creased capacity at the cost of millions 
upon millions, and we have diverted 
our facilities from ordinary uses when- 
ever and wherever it appeared essen- 
tial to keep supplies up to the demands 
made upon us. I do not refer to these 


things in a spirit of boasting. There 
is no ground for that. The little 
we could do was contributed to a 
great cause in which all of us were 


vitally concerned. I utter these words 
to emphasize the further statement to 
all those present and to their asso- 
ciates in business, that the iron and 
steel industry has clearly conceived 
and faithfully performed the obliga- 
tions resting upon it in consequence 
of the war. 

But our responsibilities as repre 
sentatives of a great industry are not 
vet ended and they will be referred to 
later 


May Be Last Meeting of Kind 


now scems prob- 


no occasion again 


As suggested, it 
ible there will be 
to call a meeting of the iron and 
steel interests for the consideration 
of matters to be presented to the 
war industries board, and it is deemed 


appropriate at this time, to refer to 
that body of men You know who 
compose the board ard how exten- 


sive and important the business in its 
charge has been. I may be per- 
mitted to speak of the experience of 
the gereral committee before the 
board. Some of us occasionally have 


given expression to feelings of dis- 
satisfaction with the agreements which 


have been reached relating to price- 
fixing or distribution departments; 
but I would be less than sincere if 


I failed to state that all in all, from 
the time of our, first appearance be- 
fore the board to the last, its mem- 
bers have exhibited great ability, care- 
ful study and deliberation, unusual 
patience, and above all, a disposition 
to be fair and considerate. n view 
of the variety and complexity of the 
questions presented to them by us 
and hundreds of others, the wonder is 
that an organization was formed 
which so smoothly and _ efficiently 
could comprehend and dispose of the 
stupendous and important  transac- 
tions which, from necessity, were 
forced upon this board. The diffi- 
culty of reaching conclusions which 
would at the same time fully protect 
each and all of the different classes 
of our industry wa sapparent. The 
problem of the board was to secure 
the largest possible production of 
steel 1equired for military necessities 
by the fixing of prices which would 
permit the operation, with some profit, 
of the plants having the highest costs, 


and at the same time to fix prices 
and make adjustments which would 
prevent the low cost works from re- 
eeiving unreasonably large earnings. 


From beginning to end, the board has 
been just and reasonable toward us 
and to the government as well. After 
in experience of many months, which 
has given us a clear understanding of 
the reasons and motives which 
rprompted the board to act and the 
President of the United States to ap- 
prove, I think all of us are satisfied 
we have ro valid reason for complaint 

ludge Gary then reverted exten- 
vely to the war ard to ihe various 
military ard personal, which 
ichieved victory. 


factors, 
] 
had 


But New Problems Arise 


Rut new problems confront us. 
They are numerous, complex, difficult. 
We may not be idle We must be 
thoughtful, studious, diligent. 

First of all in significance are the 
questions to be considered by the 
peace commissioners who will repre- 
sent at Versailles the different na- 
tions of the world. Selfishness is 
certain to appear because it is hu- 
man Unfairness and unreason will 
be indulged. Aggressiveness, ob- 
are to be 


stinacy, even  cupidity, 

feared. There is some danger in the 
situation. A wise and final determina- 
tion will depend on the ability, dis- 


cretion, patience, persistence, courage 
and absolute honesty of purpose of 
those who participate. 

We have reason to 
tions and conclusions of the conven- 
tion will not be disappointing; that 
they will be injurious to none and 


believe the ac- 
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beneficial to all; ‘for every delegate 
will realize that in order to be effec- 
tive and permanent, the international 
settlement and compact must recog- 
nize all the rights and interests of 
each and every nation and must se- 
cure for them in future equal safety, 
privilege and opportunity. There 
must not be included anything to 
prevent any nation from the adoption 
of laws or regulations which will re- 
sult in placing it, in regard to all eco- 
nomic matters, on a parity with all 
others. It is believed there will be 
firmly established a permanent, im- 
partial and competent international 
tribunal which will result in the pre- 
vention of future prolonged wars be- 
tween nations. 

The discussion and references thus 
far lead us to a consjderation of the 
attitude we are to assume and the 
part we are to take in the business 
matters under our charge or influence 
at this time. How shall we conduct 
our affairs? What, if anything, shall 
we recommend to the war industries 
board next Wednesday concerning 
maximum prices? And what of the 
future? Can and will the management 
of our industry exercise any stabiliz- 
ing and beneficial influence upon the 
economic interests of the country? 


Labor Question Paramount 


Necessarily we must consider of 
paramount importance the labor situa- 
tion. During the war the wage rates 
have been increased materially and 
frequently. They are now much high- 
er than ever before so far as I am 
informed; it is claimed in some re- 
spects they are out of proportion. 
For one, I believe we have not been 
paying more than was proper and 
just. The recessary costs of living 
have been growing, and unless and 
until they are reduced it would seem 
that, on the average, the present 
wages are reasonable. 

It is urged that on the basis of the 
present scale of wages the employers 
cannot afford to make reductions in 
the prices of their commodities, and 
many insist they are entitled to higher 
rates. As we, in this country at least, 
are operating and living on a basis of 
general prices that are abnormal we 
might consider the propriety of mak- 
ing reductions at the same time in 
every direction; but this would be 
impracticable. Therefore, if there are 
to be reductions they must be grad- 
ual and considered in individual cases. 
We must commence at some point 
or place. Judging from the past, all 
of us believe we should not com- 
mence to make reductions at the 
point of wage rates; sacrifices must 
previously be made by employers. 
Our employes must continue to be 
treated liberally with respect to their 
compensation and general welfare. 
We will continue to show to them 
that it is our intention to consider 
their merits, and to treat them as as- 
sociates and valuable assistants in 
our work. We should give no cause 
for reasonable complaint or unfavor- 
able criticism. There is no ground 
for believing, as sometimes hinted, 
that the workmen of this country are 
desirous of controlling the methods 
of production or distribution. They 
know they could not be successful in 
the experiment. They understand 
as well as we that all lines of human 
activity must succeed or fail together: 
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that every individual must consider 
and recognize the rights of all others 
if we are to have prosperity, com- 
fort and happiness; that he who agi- 
tates for anything else is disloyal 
to his country, his friends and his 
home; that the average leader who 
tries to disturb the friendly relations 
between neighbors or associates is 
acting from selfish motives; for pe- 
cuniary profit or individual power or 
position. 

If the workmen gererally are treat- 
ed fairly and liberally, they'‘will stand 
and contend for fair treatment of 
the employer. I refer now to the 
wage earners. But who are work- 
men? You and I, as well as the man 
who works by the day. Most of us, 
if not every one of us, started on 
the farms or in the shops or mills, 
for very low compensation, and we 
are. proud of it. We are still work- 
men, with long hours and arduous 
tasks. No man wishes to remain at 
the bottom of any ladder. All wish 
to climb and to prosper. All desire 
to occupy positions of independence 
and they want to secure this by hard 
work. Let us use our influence in 
assisting our employes to progress 
and succeed. Let us retain their con- 
fidence and loyal support by our ac- 
tion. They will meet us half way 
if they are permitted to exercise their 
own judgment and spirit of fairness. 
Conditions now are good and you 
who ‘are listening to me have been 
a potential factor in bringing this 
about. 


To Stimulate Production 


I am assuming you will not favor 
reductions in the wage rates unless 
and until it shall become absolutely 
necessary, notwithstanding it is pos- 
sible the war industries board may 
decide there ought to be conservative 
reductions in the price of our com- 
modities after Jan. 1. Our prices 
have been high during the last year, 
and in the cases of a few companies 
the profits have been large. In or- 
der to maintain production up to full 
capacity of all manufacturing works, 
so as to meet the militarv necessities 
of this country and its associates in 
the war, it has been necessary to fix 
prices larger than normal, because of 
increasing costs of production, by 
reason of wage increases and higher 
prices for everything the producer 
has been obliged to buy or pay for. 
However, the war is ended and pro- 
ducing and selling conditions are 
changing. Furnaces and mills will 
be returned to antewar uses and meth- 
ods. The law of supply and demand 
will again control. There will soon 
be no restrictions in prices nor any- 
thing to prevent their settling down 
to a lower basis, depending upon cir- 
cumstances. Costs of production 
probably will, in the course of time, 
be decreased, though not to former 
levels. 

It is to be hoped no seller of our 
products will feel inclined to make 
prices too high simply because he 
may be able to secure them, nor to 
make them too low simply because 
there is need of ready cash. Every- 
thing depends upon the _ individual 
producer. ‘'f we are fair and reason- 
able toward our employes, our cus- 
tomers. our competitors and _ those 
who own our properties, we shall not 
become demoralized nor foolish, and 
we will he entitled to the approval 
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of all other lines of business and to 
the people generally. No one in the 
long run is benefited by unreason- 
ably high or low prices, This has 
been tested over and over again. 
The general public, as in 1907, ex- 
pects the steel industry, called the 
barometer of trade, to exercise mod- 
eration and _ skill; and, so far as 
legitimate and right, to lend its 
efforts in aiding the stabilization of 
business. For our past attitude we 
have been commended. In the fu- 
ture we may expect to receive our 
just deserts. 

If the war industries board shall 
fix prices, of if its members. shall 
counsel us as to the future in ac- 
cordance with the opinions I have 
expressed, it is to be hoped we will 
not dissent nor fail to adopt. 


Ought to Get Back to Peace 


I have intimated that values or 
prices \ generally throughout _ this 
country are abnormal and wunreason- 
able. We ought to get back to a 
peace basis as soon and as speedily 
as possible. It should be accom- 
plished in an orderly and methodical 
manner and with the least disturb- 
ance to general business and without 
injustice to any. This is peculiarly 
a time for constructive thought and 
action; for cool heads, for courage, 
for the exercise of a spirit of fair- 
ness—even for sacrifice when neces- 
sary. There should be no danger 
in this country of serious business 
depression. We are so rich and pros- 
perous and our resources are so large 
that the indulgence of feelings of fear 
or doubt as to our financial, commer- 
cial or industrial safety and progress 
would be wholly unjustified. Our 
prospects are bright, our opportuni- 
ties for success are greater than ever 
before. Even if there should be some 
decreases in volume we may look for- 
ward with confidence. I predict the 
next five years, in this country, will 
be the most progressive, prosperous 
and successful of our history; the re- 
sults will astonish even the most 
optimistic of today. We need to be 
conservative, thoughtful, persistent, 
fair-minded and wise up to the limit 
of our understanding. 

And now, gentlemen, I am going 
to surprise and perhaps disappoint 
some of you, and no doubt you will 
have justification on account of your 
own business situation; but I beg 
of you do not hastily reach a final 
conclusion in regard to the sugges- 
tion that is to be made. 

After a painstaking and exhaustive 
consideration and discussion, covering 
the larger part of two days, the gen- 
eral committee, or at least a. ma- 
jority of its members, perhaps all of 
them, have reached the conclusion 
that at the meeting to be held in 
Washington next Wednesday . there 
should be recommended to the war 
industries board a moderate reduc- 
tion in the scale of maximum prices 
for our commodities, commencing 
Jan. 1, the reductions and adjustments 
to be made on an equitable: basis, in 
consideration of all the circumstances, 
and after careful study. If all pres- 
ent would agree to reductions and 
are prepared to systematically make 
a new schedule, it should be: done 
at this meeting; but I think that all 
interests would be subserved if these 
matters, as heretofore, are referred 
with power by this meeting to the 
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general committee, for submission and 
consultation with the war industries 
board. The proposed schedule would 
be completed prior to the meeting 
in adlinaton. though its prepara- 
tion necessarily involves much study 
and labor. 


I presume many of you, at first 
blush, taking into account your costs 
of production, will present arguments 
against the adoption of the proposal. 
Still, I hope you will give due con- 
sideration to the thoughts which have 
been expressed by your chairman. 


_ You-have a chance to do something 
valuable toward sustaining the busi- 
ness equilibrium of the country. 
While some might suffer losses at 
present, perhaps it would prevent 
greater losses in the future. We 
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would be leaders in a movement 
calculated methodically to readjust 
conditions in an orderly way. We 
might have some influence in steady- 
ing business generally; and, remem- 
ber, the workmen are more inter- 
ested in this question than any others, 
for labor constitutes the greater part 
of the cost of production from the 
raw material down to the finished 
product and its use by the consumer. 

It seems to me the unanimous con- 
sent of the .members of the iron 
and steel industry to a recommenda- 


tion to the war industries board for 
a reduction in prices is called for, 
especially after a long period of 
united effort, on the invitation of the 
war industries board, to agree upon 
prices. 


If reductions are made now and 


Huge Sums Are Saved By 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—Re- 
trenchments and economies 
\ being put into effect by 


executive departments of 
the government will save at least 
$7,000,000,000, according to an_ esti- 
mate by Chairman Sherley of the 
house committee on appropriations, 
as a result of the termination and 
cancellation of war contracts. Ap- 
propriations already made and ex- 
pended for war purposes are being 
scaled down. Mr. Sherley said that 
more than $7,000,000,000 of the $24,- 
000,000,000 appropriated for the war 
department, would be returned to 
the treasury through the termination 
and cancellation of war contracts. 
He also stated that in order to get 
as accurately as possible the exact 
status of appropriation, he is having 
the department check to as late a 
date as possible their figures as to 
appropriations, expenditures and obli- 
gations and unobligated balances. 
Secretary Baker told the commit- 
tee the total appropriations for the 
army since the United States en- 
tered the war was $24,281,000,000. Of 
this amount there had been disbursed 
up to Oct. 31, this year, in the United 
States, $9,159,000,000, and in France 
$1,168,000,000. The total amount dis- 
bursed and obligated in Europe and 
America was $14,753,000,000. This 
leaves a remainder of $9,528,000,000 
unobligated. The amount obligated 
but not disbursed was $4,250,000,000, 
and of this sum the saving of $2,600,- 
000,000 is expected. 
Estimated savings in 
tion, termination, and 
contracts include’ the following: 
Ordnance, $800,000,000; signal corps, 
$10,000,000; engineer corps, $229,000,- 
000; aircraft production, $402,000,000; 
quartermaster corps, $400,000,000. To 
date recommendations for termination 
of contracts aggregate approximately 
$2,613,000,000, some of the cancella- 
tions being: Artillery and ammuni- 
tion, $750,000,000; rifles and machine 
guns, $53,000,000; motor vehicles, $282,- 
000,000; airplane parts, $256,000,000; 
iron and steel products and railroad 


the cancella- 
reduction of 


mater@ls, $53,000,000; barbed wire, 
$4,000,000. 

More than $1,000,000,000 has been 
cut from the navy’s estimates of 
expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year, Secretary Daniels said. He 


pointed out that the estimates pre- 
viously made were based on the war 
program, and that the reduction 
process already has eliminated more 
than two-fifths of the $2,600,000,000 
and is continuing. 

Congress is extremely anxious to 
have the executive departments pare 


down expenditures on a_ wholesale 
scale. It became evident that the 
position of the committee on this 


subject calls for a quicker and sharper 
provision for wiping off war contracts 
than is that of the war department. 


Problem of Cancellation 


Secretary Baker told the commit- 
tee that business transactions are in 
a state of rapid flux and that every- 
body is working on the problem of 
cancellation of orders and retrench- 
ment, of expenses. He said that the 
department could not say in gross fig- 
ures how much can be covered back 
into the treasury. The secretary 
went into detail as to the policy 
and method of suspension and ter- 
mination of contracts, and set forth 
the circulars which had been issued 
on this subject and which have been 


summarized heretofore in Tue Iron 
Trave Review. 
“Tt was decided,” said Secretary 


Baker, “that in suspending contracts 
and work it was advisable to use 
the agencies which had been devel- 
oped in stimulating work, namely, the 
expert and experienced commodity 
and producing sections of the war 


department; the advice of the war 
industries board as to the condition 
of various industries, etc. and the 


department of labor.” 


In anticipation of the amount of 


material that would be required for 
the government, Secretary Baker 
explained, an estimate had to be 


made so that the bureaus could start 
promptly on termination, suspension 
and reduction of contracts. After 
such as estimate has been made, he 
further stated, the method of pro- 
cedure of termination of contracts 
must be decided in view of the vari- 
ous stages of completion of compon- 
ents entering into the manufacture 
of the completed article. This was 
especially true of ammunition and 
artillery. A study. along this line, 
he said, was made and a method sug- 
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manufacturers accept them willingly, 
even though sacrifices have to be 
made, we may be consoled by the 
fact that we are approaching better 
times, lower costs, a more natural 
and substantial basis, and that we 
are probably doing the right thing. 
I feel reasonably confident the iron 
and steel men will, as heretofore, 
especially during the war, be will- 
ing to do their part in promoting the 
welfare of all who are _ interested. 
Those who buv. our products will 
correspondingly reduce their prices 
and thus do their part in the direc- 
tion mentioned, and so on down 
the line; it may extend to others. 
The iron and steel men have been 
broadminded, liberal and big in 
every way, and I appeal to you at 
this time with confidence. 


Cancellations 


gested, taking into consideration the 
amount on hand and the work in 
process of the various components of 
the finished article. Many telegrams 
have been received by the war de- 
partment, from manufacturers and 
many interviews with manufacturers 
and representatives of associations 
have taken place. 

Chairman Sherley 
extent Mr. Baker 
cancel contracts that he would have 
canceled otherwise but because of 
what he conceived to be for the 
commercial and labor interests of 
the country. 


asked to what 
has declined to 


“T cannot answer that, Mr. Sherley,” 
replied the secretary. “I have only 
laid down the general policy.” 


“I thought it would be a very un- 
justifiable waste for the government 
to go on finishing all these contracts 
merely for the purpose of maintaining 
an industrial status quo without pres- 
sure for cancellations,” replied Sec- 
retary Baker. “I think it would be 
equally disastrous, worse perhaps, 
simply to close the door of every 
factory working on war orders and 
turn everybody adrift all of a sudden 


without any sort of thought as to 
where they are to go or what they 
are to do.” 

Mr. Sherley asked if the depart- 
ment still feels that it is desirable 
to create the Neville island plant. 

“IT think so,” replied Secretary 
Baker. “That is the judgment of 


the ordnance people.” 


“Because of the absence of capac- 
ity for guns of that kind?” inquired 
Mr. Sherley. 


“Yes; it is the only plant that 
America would have that would be 
adapted to that kind of construction,” 
said Mr. Baker. 


“Could you not at much less cost 
find some place where there is a 
plant already in existence which you 
could enlarge for the heavy artillery 
required?” asked Representative Can- 
non. 

“IT doubt that, Mr. Cannon,” said 
Mr. Baker. “The only place you 
could do it would be Bethlehem, and 
I doubt whether that would be as 
economical as to build the Neville 
island plant.” 
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To Legalize 
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War Orders 


Legislation Started to Recognize Informal Contracts Placed by 


Government in Speeding Up Emergency Production 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—Ur- 
gent need of legislation legal- 


izing informal government 
contracts as proposed in the Dent 
house bill was set forth yesterday 


as mecessary to prevent the bank- 
ruptey of many industries, by Gen. 
Goethals of the general staff and 
Assistant Secretary of War Crowell 
before the house committee of mili- 
tary affairs. “Without such _legisla- 
tion,” said Secretary Crowell, “will 
mean many cases of bankruptcy and 
the government will be liable for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars with liti- 
gation pending for many _ years.” 
General Goethals said that with all 
contracts involving millions of dol- 
lars would be affected by the legis- 
lation made necessary by the recent 
decision of the controller of the treas- 
ury rendering doubtful the status of 
agreements and contracts unless for- 
mally signed. General Goethals said 
there are three classes of contract 
effected: first, those illegally signed, 
but under which complete deliveries 
have been made inpart; third, those in 
which no formal contract has been 
executed and under which deliveries 
have been made in part; third, those in 
which an industry had been directed 
to prepare for manufacturing but had 
made no deliveries. Contracts given 
verbally in many instances, were 
made in good faith so as to hurry 
the production of munitions,.the com- 
mittee was told. Both General 
Goethals and Secretary Crowell said 
there was no possibility of unjust 
claims being paid by the government 
and that the greatest saving will re- 
sult if the war department may act 
promptly upon cancellation. 

Senator Chamberlin has introduced 
in the senate a bill identical in all 
respects to the Dent bill. 


Tool Builders 


Optimistic in Seventeenth Annual 
Convention 


New York, Dec. 10. (By wire.)— 
Without doubt the largest gathering 
in the history of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association assembled 
at the Hotel Astor, here this morn- 
ing. The occasion is the organiza- 
tion’s seventeenth annual convention 
which was scheduled for early in No- 
vember but which was postponed be- 
cause of the influenza epidemic. This 
delay has proved of advantage in that 
the tool builders have had an oppor- 
tunity better to size up the problems 
of reconstruction which now confront 


the industry. concerning which no 
official proeram prevails. 

President James B. Doan. president 
and general manager of the Amer- 
ican Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, in 
a brief opening address. struck the 


keynote of optimism which was main- 
tained throuchout the session “e 
emphasized the point that the build- 
ers’ problem was one of adiustment 
and not reconstruction F. C. Schwedt- 
man of the National City bank, while 





epposed to government control, stated 
that much depends upon the govern- 
ment’s co-operation and assistance in 
the matter of waterpawer develop- 
ment, the establishment of free ports, 
ete., where co-operation was required. 
Mr. Schwedtman laid special stress 
upon the training of machine oper- 
ators and the study of management 
and methods of transacting business 
all over the world. “This,” he as- 
serted, “is necessary to maintain 
America’s pftésent high standing as 
the eworld’s greatest machine tool 
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builder.” In conclusion, he stated 
that the banks of the country stand 
ready to back America’s manufac- 
turers: James W. Hook, vice presi- 
dent of the Allied Machinery Co. of 
America, New York City, delivered 
an interesting address on export prob- 
lems. D. R. Webster, of Price, Water- 
house & Co., New York, spoke on 
federal taxes. 


Tool Stes? Linwer 


Dec. 10.—High 
huge tonnages were. 
used for shell and ordnance work, 
now is in small demand. Sales are 
reported at $1.50 mill per pound 
compared with present maximum price 


Philadelphia, speed 


steel, of which 


of $2 per pound. Quotations of 
$1.75 mill have failed to bring out 
business. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 


Copper Lead 


*Copper 
tT ciiiaiy die. 6 tu eens 0h éd-00 hen tames e's 26.00 
> Set BeOS son ease eben 26.00 
Ss tin aa iho e'S Ue Mba kobe 36066 cehee 26.00 
ts is hon de keeehitels idee caenetndd % 26.00 
SE Sinn ito nnd i coten in bh egthicie'se 26.00 


*Government fixed maximum price for prime lake, electrolytic and casting 


cte., less than carloads, 27.30c. 





Spelter Tin 


+Spot TLead, Spelter Spot 
Straits, New York St. Louis §Alumi anti- 
tin basis bas's num mony 
72.50 7.05 8.40 33.00 8.50 
72.50 7.05 8.30 33.00 8.50 
72.50 7.05 8.20 33.00 B.37T% 
72.50 7.05 8.05 33.00 R.37% 
72.50 7.05 8.05 33.00 8.37% 


copper, in ingots, pigs, slabs, 


tUnited States Steel Products Co.'s price to consumers, dealers and jobbers. 
tPrice agreed to by leading interest and independents. 








$Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per cent ingot a’uminum in 50 ton lots; lots 15 to 50 tons, 
33.10c; one to 15 tons, 33.20¢, 
EW YORK, Dec. 10.—The past week bas grades of copper, but it now is understood that 
N seen further progress in the matter ef orders have been issued to each department of the 
adjustment of the metal markets to peace government prohibiting the sale of raw material in 
conditions. There have been numerous cancellations competition with private consumers, unless serious 
of government contracts, which have been reflected deterioriation would result from storage or unless 
in the metal markets in various ways. For ex- their release would meet a pressing private ved. 
ample, a lot of 1000 tons of grade C spelter, for It now is believed there will be no further govern- 
shipment prior to May 1, was auctioned off on ment restriction of domestic metals after Jan. 1, 
the New York metal exchange on Monday. aesale when the war industries board practically vill 
lots of lead were offered in the New York market dissolve. 
at prices considerably below those named by pro- In the case of tin, however, which is under the 
ducers and officially fixed by the lead producers’ control both of the war trade board and war in- 
committee. Producers of lake and electrolytic copper qustries board, the duration of control is ancer- 
held their ground, in no case having offered copper tain. The United States Steel Products Co. has a 
at less than the maximum price of 26c, tut large stock of Straits and Australian tin, for ‘te 
casting copper was scaled down steadily, as low aS cember and January delivery, available to consumers, 
28e being quoted. Scrap copper prices crumbled, jobbers and dealers at 72.50¢, New York and 
crucibled copper being obtainable down to 20¢ a Chicago in 25-ton lots. Dealers may add 2°46 per 
pound. cent on sales over 5 tons, and 5 per cent for lots 
On Dec. 2, the lead producers’ committee for less than 5. tons, It is estimated this stock 
war service announced a reduction in the price amounts to something like 10,000 tons, which the 
of lead from 8.05¢, New York, to 7.05¢, and government may feel should be absorbed by con- 
from 7.75¢, St. Louls, to 6.75¢. The former rices sumers before licenses are granted private importers 
had obtained since July 7. On Dee. 3 the com of tin. The open market price on spot Banca tin 
mittee announced that all restrictions had been re- is ahout 71.50¢; on spot 99 per cent tin, about 
moved from retail and jobbing trade in respect to 71.500, 
prices. About this time resale offerings by puy- The spelter market has been quiet, with inquiry 
ermment contractors who found themselves overstocied,  jagging, and with producers refraining from pressing 
appeared in the market, spot domestic lead being gales  Pr'me western for first quarter shipmgnt sold 
offered down as low as 6.3752, New York. Bonded at 7.8714, St. Louis, toward the close of ast 
lead was offered down to Ge, New York week. although most seliers are asking Se. There 
While copper producers continue to ask 26c, von- has been no activity in grade A_ spelter Mean- 
sumers are not buying ahead at present. There while, production is steadily although gradually in- 
have been reports of resale offerings of ime creasing, and stocks are gaining. 
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|} Hazards Reduced in Steel Industry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin Reviews Safety Work of Iron and Steel Industry 
— Manpower Conserved by Eliminating Causes of Accidents—Deaths and 
Injuries Through Accidents Reduced by Two-Thirds in Ten Years 


closed by the signing of the ar- 

mistice, the conservation of man- 

power was a notable feature. Par- 
ticularly is this true from the date 
of Major General Foch’s accession to 
the supreme command of the allied 
armies. Fortunately while the draft 
made great inroads into the industrial 
manpower of the United States, the 
greater portion of this is about to be 
reinstated. This country has not suf- 
fered as did the other allies in the 
loss of manpower in obtaining vic- 
tory. Great Britain for instance has 
lost 1,000,000 dead through various 
war causes. Because of this coun- 
try’s late entry into the conflict and 
its comparatively low casualty list, 
the duty which devolves upon indus- 
try to conserve its manpower is none 
the less however. Safety first meth- 
ods therefore become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Since the iron and steel industry 
for many years has been the propa- 
ating ground for much of the safety 
rst work, the latest report of the 
United States bureau of labor statis- 
tics is intensely interesting. This 
bulletin No. 234 is entitled “The 
Safety Movement in the Iron and 
Steel Industry.” It presents a com- 
rehensive study of this important ef- 
ort to reduce the hazards in indus- 
trial occupations, which covers a pe- 
riod of 10 years from 1907 to 1917. 
This compilation develops the fact 
that accident prevention during that 
period has reduced death and injury 
in the iron and steel indystry by about 
two-thirds. In 1907, out of every 
1000 men employed, 242 were killed 
or injured during the year. By 1917, 
the proportion had been reduced to 
$i per 1000. But for the advent of 
the war, this reduction would have 
been greater. The report seeks to 


I: the war which just recently 


prove that the entire elimination of 


POURING BAY OF OPEN 


industrial accidents is within the 
realm of possibility. 

While prior to 1907, isolated and 
individual efforts were made looking 
toward accident prevention, that year 
marked the inception of organized 
and real effort to reduce hazards. 
The idea of accident elimination be- 
gan to spread. Many iron and steel 
plants instituted accident compensa- 
tion schemes. Compensation laws 
were enacted by state legislatures. 
The foundation was laid for the re- 
sults which developed 10 years later. 

From 1910 to 1914 the data secured 
cover all the important steel plants of 
the country with only three excep- 
tions. In these years the number of 
300-day workers included varies from 
202,157 to 319,919, the total being 
1,310,919. The total number of ac- 
cidents considered is 232,909. The 
plants involved number over 400, In 
addition it was possible to extend 
the review back to 1907 for six plants 
having from 19,481 to 29,766 300-day 
workers. This latter group carries 
the study back to the beginning of 
the safety movement. 

In order to deal at all adequately 
with his problems the safety man 
must have exact knowledge of the 
causes which bring about accidents. 
Without the use of some system of 
severity rating no really satisfactory 
analysis is possible. It is found that 
in the iron and steel industry as a 
whole the cause groups rank as 
follows in the severity of the acci- 
dents attributable to them: Working 
machines, 1.40 days per 300-day work- 
ers; cranes and hoists, 3.30 days; 
hot substances, 3.27 days; falling ob- 
jects, 2.23 days; falls of worker, 1.71 
days; handling tools and objects, 0.92 
days; power vehicles, 2.44 days; mis- 
cellaneous causes, 2.03 days. 

Working machines have their great- 
est importance in tube mills, 3.06 
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days; plate mills, 2.22 days, and sheet 
mills, 2.08 days. 

Cranes and hoists show high rates 
in all departments, particularly in 
fabricating 9.29 days, bessemer 4,68 
days, foundries 4.84 days and open 
hearths 4.47 days. 

Hot substances are naturally the 
characteristic hazard of blast fur- 
naces 11.96 days, bessemer 11.05 days, 
and open hearths 5.81 days. The 
hazard of burns in foundries has 
been considered rather serious, but 
the severity rate, 1.87 days, is much 
below that for cranes, 4.84 days. 

Falling objects take the greatest 
toll of time in the bessemer, 5.29 
days, foundries 5.21 days, and me- 
chanical departments 3.54 days. 

Falls of worker appear prominently 
only in blast furnaces, 6.27 days, and 
among mechanics, 4.05 days. In 
both cases this is due to the neces- 
sity of climbing and working at ele- 
vations. 

Handling tools and objects, in fre- 
quency rate, 35.6 cases ranks next 
to falling objects, 36.3 cases, but in 
severity rate, falling objects, . 2.23 
days exceeds handling, 0.92 day very 
decidedly. This relative unimportance 
of handling is found to exist in all 
departments, Power vehicles _give 
rise to enough serious injury to de- 
mand careful attention in each de- 
partment. The departments of con- 
spicuous hazard are yard depart- 
ment, 9.73 days, blast furnaces 4.20 
days, open hearths 3.83 days, and 
bessemer converters, 3.04 days. 

Miscellaneous causes have a strik- 
ing severity rate only in blast fur- 
naces. This is entirely due to the 
results of the presence in them of 
asphyxiating gas. The severity rate 
from this cause in blast furnaces is 
10.5 days. 

Much light is shed upon the proper 
point for applying effort at accident 
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control in blast furnaces by consid- 
ering the relation of special occupa- 
tions to the causes. For example, 
it appears that injury from hot sub- 
stances is much more common among 
the members of the cast-house crew 
than among other blast furnace work- 
ers, while asphyxia is distributed al- 
most uniformly. 

Steel works and foundries present 
in a modified form the hazard of hot 
substances. The effective control is 
aleng lines similar to those employed 
by blast furnaces. 

Among the occupations of open 
hearths common labor has much the 
highest frequency rate. In _ injuries 
due to “hot substances,” for ex- 
ample, the rate is 90.3 cases against 
41.9 cases for pouring-platform work- 
ers, who stand next. In fact, com- 
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of scrap would fall to 
the pit floor, seriously endangering 
any one working there. In the best 
plants this is now done behind water- 
cooled screens and through chutes 
which make a fall to the floor be- 
low nearly impossible. 

In heavy rolling mills the element 
of hazard which appears to be most 
difficult to control is “hot substances.” 


the masses 


In all other particulars there is 
marked improvement. This control 
has been largely due to the intro- 


duction of improved machinery both 
in the apparatus used directly in the 
rolling process and in such accessory 
apparatus as cranes. 

In tube mills there is a combina- 
tion of mill processes with machine- 
shop-conditions, making the problem 
of control quite different. These mills 





GUARDS AAA WHICH COVER THE REVOLVING ROLL WABBLERS 


mor. labor has the highest rate in 
each cause group except “handling 
tvols and objects” in which, naturally, 
the class of workers which includes 
the specialty tool handling mechanics 
is highest with 25.0 cases, while com- 
mon labor has 14.8 cases. 

The bessemer department has two 
items of procedure peculiar to itself 
which require some special efforts at 
control. When the blast is turned 
into the converter many molten par- 
ticles are thrown out. Ordinarily 
these are not of a size to be par- 
ticularly dangerous, but at times they 
may cause serious ,burfis. Screens 
protecting the workers are now fre- 
quently used with good effect, but 
more important probably is the adop- 
tion of a plan of work which does 
not require the men to expose them- 
selves as much as formerly. The sec- 
ond item is the throwing of heavy 
masses of scrap into the converters. 
When this was done directly the men 
were exposed to great heat and often 


have scored a remarkable success in 
the reduction of accident frequency, 
while the severity rate, fairly low at 
the beginning, has undergone rela- 
tively much less change. 

The sheet mills present the unusual 
condition of a rising frequency rate 
while the severity rate is falling. This 
was found on analysis to be due to 
the group of employes particularly 
characteristic of this department. 
When all sheet mill workers are taken 
as a unit they show declining rates. 
Tne “hot-mill crews,” however, when 
isolated, have rising rates in both 
frequency and severity. It is prob- 
able that the rate being generally 
lower than in other departments and 
the’ rise not being very conspicuous, 
lees attention has been given to con- 
ditions than they have deserved. 

The control of accident causes in 
mechanical and fabricating operations 
mus: in the nature of the case be 
considerably a matter of personal 
care. So many of the operations are 
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of ‘a personal and manual character 
that the individual workers’s attj- 
tude must be a material factor. In- 
deed, it has been found that when- 
ever an effort which succeeds in in- 
teresting the men of such depart- 
ments is undertaken the frequency 
of accident at once begins to decline 
it. a remarkable manner. 

Mechanics and fabricators are the 
typical machine users. It is therefore 
in these departments that the rela- 
tive importance of machines and other 
siuilar forms of hazard can be most 
readily determined. In no year covy- 
ered by this study did the contribu- 
tion of machines to the severity rate 
exceed 30 per cent. The average is 
about 10 per cent and it sometimes 
drops to 4 per cent. The working 
riachine is therefore not a negligible 
source of injury, but is of relatively 
minor importance. 

The yard department has its chief 
danger in the operation of power 
vehicles. In the plants studied the 
greater number of cases arise from 
coupling and uncoupling cars. The 
obvious remedy is the introduction 
of automatic couplers. The severity 
rate receives its greatest contribu- 
tion from the men being run down 
by moving locomotives and cars. A 
study of these cases shows beyond 
question that improvement in such 
matters as grade crossings, clearances. 
permanent signal apparatus, and safety 
appliances on cars and locomotives is 
the main factor in an improved con- 
dition. 

The points summarized above per- 
tam to the physical causes of acci- 
cent. In the following section it is 
pointed out that the human factor 
has probably been charged with much 
more than its fair share of impor- 
tance. It only rarely gives rise 
to serious injury without there being 
some factor of physical condition 
which could be remedied. 

The accident rates of the inex- 
perienced worker are uniformly high. 
The influence ,of inexperience is most 
clearly apparent in the study of 
“labor recruiting.” In times of in- 
creasing industrial activity new men 
are taken on in larger numbers. Among 
them there will be, except in very 
unusual circumstances, a proportion 
of entirely inexperienced men. Even 
is not unfamiliar with the industry 
they will be new to the particular 
conditions of the plant into which 
they come. By dividing the number 
of new men taken on in a given 
time by the number of 300-day work- 
ers for the same interval a rate is 
obtained which may be called the 
“labor recruiting rate,” i. e—the num* 
ber of new men taken on during the 
period per 1000 300-day workers. 
This is an exact measure of the ex- 
tert to which the introduction of new 
men in influencing the working force: 

When the experience of a num- 
ber of steel mills is studied it ap- 
pears that this factor of labor re- 
cruiting is of very great influence 
in the accident frequency rate. These 
rates follow the recruiting with re- 
markable exactness, rising when re- 
cruiting rises and falling when it 
falls except in special cases in which 
it is possible to identify other fac- 
tors tending to nullify the natural 
effect of labor recruiting. 

Obviously of all inexperienced men 
the one suffering the most serious 
handicap is the one who is both new 
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to his task and also is unable to 


communicate freely with the man 
to whom he is responsible. Study 
of this condition shows that the 


accident rates of such workers are 
higher than of those familiar with the 
language. That this is not due to 
some racial peculiarity is indicated 
by the fact that the English speaking 
foreign born have rates. scarcely 
higher than American born. 

The data studied indicate that in 
all heavy employments there is a 
yery pronounced tendency to higher 
rates at night. The explanation lies 
along two lines: (1) Imperfect light- 
ing, (2) an unsatisfactory condition 
of the worker due to various causes. 

Safety men are practically unani- 
mous in the conviction that the use 
of alcohol is an important factor in 
causing accidents. 

If, as appears to be the case, serious 
accidents are mainly reduced by the 
process of physical improvement due 
to “engineering revision,” no _ limit 
can be set to it. Human carefulness 
erg can not be speedily per- 
ected, but physical conditions can 
be to a point making serious acci- 
dent a rare occurrence. 

This contention is_ reinforced by 
study of causes of death. In a ma- 
jority of cases it is evident that 
some improvement in physical con- 
dition could have been made which 
would have tended to prevent the 
accident. 


Cause More Important Than Effect 


The nature of the injury is not so 
significant in accident prevention work 
as the cause of injury. Since, how- 
ever, a considerable number of cases 
must be met by appliances placed 
upon the worker the nature of his 
injury is an essential element in de- 
termining the appropriate safeguard. 

Machine building is below the iron 
and steel industry 56 per cent in 
frequency and 65 per cent in severity. 
This shows that injuries of the iron 
and steel industry are as a rule of 
higher severity than those of machine 
building. When, however, bruises 
and cuts are considered it appears 
that while machine building has 52 
er cent less frequency its severity 
is only 24 per cent less than iron 
and steel. 

Certain departments are character- 
ized in a marked degree by certain 
kinds of injury. Blast furnaces, for 
example, have the danger of asphyxia 
beyond all other departments. This 
hazard contributes 6.98 days per 300- 
day worker to the severity rate of 
blast furnaces and only 0.38 day to 
that of open hearths, the only other 
department in which asphyxia is of 
any. significance. 

The fabricating shops, with the con- 
stant shifting of large girders by 
means of cranes, suffer mrch from 
crushing injury (12.62 days). Burns 
have high severity in blast furnaces 
(9.61 days), bessemer (10.44 days), 
and open hearths (6.36 days). Heat 
prostrations are of noteworthy sever- 
ity in sheet mills (0.93 day), plate 
mills (0.63 day), and open hearths 
(0.42 day.) 

Infection was formerly distressingly 
common. A study of the available 
data indicates that the emphasis of 
recent years upon prompt report of 
cases to the physician has had a 
measurable effect. 


Some important conclusions are 
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possible when injuries are consid- 
ered by occupational groups. It was 
possible to do this in three depart- 
ments—blast furnaces, op7n hearths, 
and tube mills. 

In blast furnaces the cast house 
men furnish the greater number of 
cases. Burns are most nu™erous 
(117.9 cases per 1000 300-day work- 
ers). Hot metals has 97.3 cases. 
Hot water and steam are of consider- 
able importance (10.3 cases) with 
the cast house crew. Common labor 
also suffers seriously from _ burns. 
The significance of these cases lies 
in the fact that many of them can 
be effectually prevented by the use 
of proper clothing and other pro- 
tective devices. 

Open hearths have no occupational 
group in which the hazard is com- 
parable with cast house men in the 
blast furace. Common labor is in 
them, as in most departments, the 
employment of the greatest danger. 
In every kind of injury this group 
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more readily be conducted mechan- 
ically in tube mills, this rate suggests 
a field for. possible improvement. 

Great improvement in methods of 
transporting injured men and in ap- 
pliances for their care has_ charac- 
terized the 10-year period. Without 
doubt this has had a great influence 
in saving cases which would other- 
wise have terminated fatally. The 
importance of this contribution to a 
lessened severity rate has not been 
given its full value. 

Closer co-operation of medical staff, 
employment office, and safety depart- 
ment is essential to a satisfying prog- 
ress. 


Real Start Made in 1907 


The course of accident occurrence 
is traced from 1907 onward. This 
covers the entire history of the or- 
ganized safety movement. The years 
1906 and 1907 were at the climax of a 
period of intense industrial activity 
and in other respects afforded con- 
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has the greatest frequency. For ex- 
ample, bruises and cuts have a fre- 
quency of 299.3 cases per 1000 300- 
day workers among common labor 
and 82.1 cases among unclassified 
workers, who rank next. The fol- 
lowing inllustrations will serve to in- 
dicate the kinds of injury which be- 
fall a common laborer in an open 
hearth: Bruises of hand or fingers, 
117.9 cases per 1000 300-day workers; 
burns from hot metal, 23.1 cases; 
crushing injuries of hand or fingers, 
7.6 cases; eye injuries, 34.4 cases; 
fracture of hand or fingers, 9.9 cases; 
infections, 14.4 cases. 

Tube mills again emphasize the 
hazard of the common laborer. Bruises 
of hand and fingers have a fre- 
quency of 117.9 cases per 1000 300- 
day workers in open hearths, while 
in tube mills the frequency is 197.8 
cases. This at once suggests a con- 
stant difference to one familiar with 
the operations of both departments. 
The tube mills require a much larger 
amount of handling small pieces in 
the course of which minor injury to 
the hands might more frequently 
occur. Since these operations can 


ditions which probably gave them the 
highest accident rate that ever oc- 
curred anywhere. 

Since those years a far-reaching 
change has taken place. Then there 
were no compensation laws, the study 
of industry with intent to make it 
safe had not begun, and such organ- 
ization as now characterizes every 
great plant was unknown. Now com- 
pensation laws are nearly universal, 
several powerful national organiza- 
tions are in the field in a sustained 
and concentrated effort to spread the 
gospel of safety, and plant managers 
are learning that the effort has eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian advan- 
tages. 

In the entire iron and steel industry 
from 1910 to 1914 the frequency of 
accidents was reduced from 224.0 cases 
per 1000 300-day workers to 150.1 
cases. At. the same time severity 
declined from 19.9 days per 300-day 
worker to 11.8 days. In the special 
plants in which it was possible to 
cover the period back to 1907 the 
changes were in frequency from 242.4 
cases in 1907 to 101.3 cases in 1914; 
in severity from 27.1 days in 1907 










































to 9.6 days, a decrease of 1.75 days. 

The trend of events in a complex 
industry such as the iron and steel 
may be quite different from the move- 
ment’in some of its constituent ele- 
ments. It accordingly becomes neces- 
sary to scrutinize these elements with 
care and determine whether they fol- 
low the same course or are at variance 
with the industry, considered as a 
unit. 


Comparison of Severity Rates 


As a foundation for such a study, 
11 of the most important departments 
are presented for the periods 1910- 
1914 and 1907-1914. he severity 
rates vary from 28.7 days per 300- 
day worker in blast furnaces to 7.7 
days in tube mills in the 1910-1914 
period and 31.6 days in blast furnaces 
to 87 days in tube mills in the 
1907-1914 period. 

Severity rates in blast furnaces de- 
cline from days per 300-day 
worker in 1910 to 20.1 days in 1914. 
The highest rate is found 1906, 143.1 
days. This was due to an unusual 
fatality in that year. It can not, 
however, be regarded as wholly ab- 
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men, 15.7 days; pouring platform 
men, 12.7 days; stocking floor men, 
6.3 days. The unclassified workers 


include those engaged in transporta- 
tion, which accounts in part for their 
high severity rate (28.2 days). 

In the 1910-1914 period there is a 
steady decline in severity rates in 
foundries from 1911 onward. The 
rates are 16.0 days per 300-day 
worker in 1911 and 12.8 days in 
1913. In the special plants the rates 
are very irregular and do not show 
any tendency to decline. 

Neither of the groups above can 
be analyzed by occupations, but an- 
other considerable foundry group can 


be so treated. These are strictly 
occupational rates: Cleaners, includ- 
ing chippers, 23.0 days per 300-day 


worker; molders, 19.4 days; melters, 
6.0 days; core makers, 1.6 days. The 
high rate among cleaners largely is 
due to flying particles striking the 
eye. 

Blooming and slab mills and such 
structural mills as roll directly from 
the ingot, are almost entirely me- 
chanical in their operation. The 


1910-1914 group shows severity rates 
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large group 1910-1914 this rate rose 
in the later years from 5.8 days per 
300-day worker in 1910 to 10.0 days 
in 1913. This happened in spite of 
a notable reduction in frequency rates, 
These declined during the period from 
167.5 cases per 1000 300-day workers 
in 1910 to 88.5 cases in 1913. In the 
special plants the severity rates are 
irregular but a downward tendency is 
established by comparing four-year 
periods 1907-1910 and 1911-1914. This 
comparison shows 9.6 days for the 
earlier period and 7.9 days for the 
latter. 


Skilled Workers Have Small Hazard 


The occupational severity rates es- 
tablish that the skilled workers in 
these mills have small hazard. The 
rate of the pipe furnace crews is 1.1 
days per 300-day worker, pipe fin- 
ishing crews 3.6 days, while common 
labor has 23.0 days, and an unclass- 
ified group, including transportation 
workers, has 11.5 days. 

Miscellaneous light rolling mills are 
to a considerable extent hand op- 
erated. They are characterized by a 
high frequency and relatively lower 
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normal, since -the following year, 
1907, has a rate of 65.1 days. From 
these high points a decline occurred 
to 19.6 days in 1914. 

For the purpose of studying the 
conditions in occupations, four groups 
of blast furnace workers. were iso- 
lated —cast-house men, common 
laborers, mechanics and _ stockers. 
Since the volume of data in each 
year would be inadequate for reliable 
rates, the data of 1905-1914 have been 
combined. It is found that cast 
house men have a severity rate of 
72.5 days per 300-day worker, com- 
mon laborers 36.8 days, stockers 36.7 
days, mechanics 26.3 days; while the 
unclassified group has 64.9 days. This 
latter rate is due in considerable meas- 
ure to asphyxiating gas. 

In 1910 the bessemer converters 
had a severity rate of 43.0 days per 
300-day worker; in 1913 this had be- 
come 28.0 days. In the _ special 
plants the 1907 rate is 19.2 days, 
changing to 13.1 days in 1913. 

In the open-hearth department the 
1910-1914 period .varies from a_ sev- 
erity rate of 35.7 days per 300-day 
worker in 1910 to a rate of 20.8 days 
in 1914. The 1907-1914 period shows 
52.8 days in 1907 and 29.8 days in 
1913. The occupational rates in open 
hearths are as follows: Common labor, 
40.8 days per 300-day worker; pit- 


of 24.4 days per 300-day worker in 
1910 and of 10.8 days in 1914. The 


special plants have rates of 19.4 
days in 1907, declining to 7.5 days 
in 1913. 

Plate mills show over the 1910- 
1914 period, the most steady and 
uniform decline of any of the im- 
ortant departments. The rate in 


910 was 24.8 days per 300-day work- 
er. By 1913 this had dropped to 
9.5 days. The special plants are 
much less regular, but record a 
decline from 30.7 days in 1907 to 
12.4 days in 1913. 


Sheet Mills Rank Low 


The rates for sheet mills are dis- 
tinctly lower than those of most of 
the departments. In the 1910-1914 
group the rates are 16.5 days per 
300-day worker in 1910 and 10.1 days 
in 1913. The special plants show 
13.1 days in 1907 and 85 days in 
191 


The hot mill crews in sheet mills 
have a severity rate of 6.0 days per 
300-day worker, as against 17.8 days 
for all other occupations. 

Included in the operations of tube 
mills are many processes similar to 
those of the machine shop. Their 
presence accounts in part for a com- 
paratively low severity rate. In the 
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severity when compared with heavy 
rolling mills. Their severity rate de- 
clined in the 1910-1914 period from 
16.8 days per 300-day worker in 1910 
to 14.5 days in 1913. The entire 
group, including some mills in part 
of mechanical operation, had for the 
period a severity rate of 12.8 days, 
while bar mills which are strictly 
hand operated had a rate of 10.7 days. 

All fabricating shops exhibit a 
tendency to high frequency rates due 
to the large amount of hand work 
involved. When the severity rates are 
considered they are rather below the 
average. In the 1910-1914 period there 
was a decline from 19.9 days per 
300-day worker in 1910 to 13.9 days 
in 1913. In the special plants the 
change was from 35.3 days in 1907 
to 8.5 days in 1913. 

Severity rates of the wire drawing 
department are influenced a great deal 
by the prevalence of permanent dis- 
abilities due to loss of fingers from 
being caught in tangles of wire. This 
hazard is practically. gone from the 
best mills and the rate has declined 
accordingly. The 1910-1914 period 
registers a decline from 12.3 days per 
300-day worker in 1910 to 89 days 
in 1913. 

The electrical 


department is the 


only one whose rates are not fairly 
severity 


encouraging. In 1910 the 
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rate was 15.8 days per 300-day work- 
er, but rose to 35.6 days in 1913. This 
would be less serious if confined to 
a single year, but in 1914 the rate 
was still high, 34.7. The high death 
rate, which is the main factor in 
this undue severity, demands the most 
careful consideration of electrical en- 
gineers. 

In the mechanical department the 
showing is irregular. o improve- 
ment can be argued from the 1910- 
1914 period. The highest rate is in 
1913, 183 days per 300-day worker 
and the lowest in 1911, 11.4 days. 
When the longer period (1905-1914) 
is considered it becomes evident that 
there has been a marked change for 
the better from the high rates of the 
earlier years. Such a rate as 26.9 
days per 300-day worker in 1908 is 
not reached in either group in an 
later year. However, fatality is muc 
more frequent in this department than 
it should be. 

The contrast between the entire 
industry and the special plants so 
far as the yard department is con- 
cerned is instructive. The decline in 
the 1910-1914 period from 26.5 days 
per 300-day worker in 1910 to 163 
days in 1914 is considerably marred 
by the fact that in 1913 the rate 
was 25.6 days. The special plants, 


however, show a decline from 37.1 
days in 1905 to 2.5 days in 1913. 
This low rate is due to the fact 


that in six large plants having 72751 
300-day yard employes in 1913 there 
was not a single fatality. 

In the erection of structural steel 
so far as known no rates have hith- 
erto been compiled for this kind of 
employment. It has been known that 
there was extreme hazard, but no 


Development 


RIOR to 1914 the United States 
P produced less than one-half of 
its ferromanganese require- 
ments, and in 1914 only 54 per 
cent out of 183,728 tons produced and 
imported. In 1917 the total produc- 
tion and imports increased to 331,381 
tons of which 86 per cent was pro- 
duced in the United States and in 
1918 the percentage of home produc- 
tion will not be less than 90 per cent. 
It is well known that under prewar 
conditions the world’s supply of man- 
nese ore came mainly from Brazil, 
ndia and Russia. Thus the shortage 
of shipping brought about by the war 
made .it necessary that the United 
States develop to the greatest extent 
possible its own manganese ore re- 
sources. The production of man- 
ganese ore in the United States in 
1914 was 2635 tons; this. was in- 
sufficient to make one-half of one 
per cent of the ferromanganese. re- 
quired. 
In 1915, domestic production of 
manganese ore increased to 9709 tons 
or enough to make about 2 per cent 
of our requirements. During 1916 the 
domestic production increased more 
than treble that of the previous year, 
at the fourth 
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definite measure was available. Both 
in frequency and severity rates this 
building and bridge work shows a 
higher hazard than any other de- 
partment examined. The severity rate 
of 128.6 days per 300-day worker is 
equaled only by one unusual year 
in blast furnaces when the rate 
was 143.1 days. 


Work in Charge of Safety Man 


Safety organization is now well 
established and well understood. One 
of the problems of organization is 
the maintenance of an effective de- 
gree of interest. If supervisors and 
workers alike can be held up to a 
continuing interest the problem of 
education is more than half solved. 

No safety man proceeds far in his 
work without feeling the need of 
some form of presenting the facts 
in an 2 y- way to his col- 
leagues. he commonest device for 
this purpose is a monthly chart. The 
serious defect of this method is due 
to the fact that when several depart- 
ments are combined for the sake of 
comparison the chart becomes so con- 
fused that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to understand it. To obviate 
this difficulty a method of preparing 
and plotting smoothed curves is de- 
scribed in detail. This method in- 
volves the use of data for the years 
ending with each month from the 
close of the first year onward. This 
use of overlapping periods of a full 
year eliminates the influence of local 
and temporary conditions and affords 


a smooth and intelligible curve. The 
method is applicable both to the 
presentation of departmental rates 


and. comparison of causes. 
Probably no safety man has “es- 
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we producing 26,997 tons of man- 
ganese Ore or enough to make less 
than 3 per cent of our increased ferro- 
manganese requirements. In 1917 the 
production of high-grade domestic 
ore quadrupled that of the previous 
year’s output. We produced 113,734 
tons of high-grade manganese ore or 
enough to make over 10 per cent of 
the ferromanganese required. The 
domestic ore production of 1917 only 
supplemented the foreign ores, the 
shipment of which was rapidly be- 
coming more difficult. 


Output Increases 


During the first six months of 1918, 
we find the a domestic man- 


ganese ore prodtiction greater than 
that of the entire Year of 1917, with 
prospects for a detided in se in 


the second half over the first half. 
During July, 1918, a total of 30,370 
tons of 


ee ae was produced 
containing 20,226 tons of _ metallic 
mafganese; 23,021 tons of s leisen 


was P containing tons of 
metallic mang se making a _ total’ 
of 24,924 tons o Ilic manganese 


; ta 
in the total ferroman nese and 
speigeleisen produced. “The\percentage 
of metallic manganese defived from 
domestic ores in the above tonnage 
for July 1918, was 47.9 cent. 


It has been estimated from the con- 


* direct 
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caped the discouragement of realiz- 
ing that a plan to which he had 
given careful and prolonged thought 
and which had produced satisfactory 
results was losing its force. It does 
not lessen this discouragement to 
realize that the more active he may 
be in using his plans the quicker they 
wear out. This has led to a search 
for some form of interest producer of 
more permanent character. This is 
furnished in the case of the super- 
visory men by the steady pressure of 
the compensation laws. If due care 
is not exercised in accident preven- 
tion costs begin to rise and unpleas- 
ant questions are likely to be asked. 
The safety man desires some auto- 
matic and permanent influence which 
shall exercise the same influence on 
the work people. He is apt to seek 
it in some form of bonus. 

No attempt is here made to dis- 
cuss the propriety of such systems. 
It is regarded as sufficient to point 
out that some successful safety men 
do not regard the plan Govern on 
the ground that its use tends to 
diminish the force of the humane 
motive. To this the advocates reply 
that the humane motive is in no 
way modified but is effectively sup- 
plemented. The fact to be recorded 
is that extensive experiements are 
under way in the use of bonuses. 
The results must be determined as 
they develop. 

The wise safety man will recog- 
nize that his success is largely a 
matter of close co-operation with 
home, school, church, and _ other 
agencies of the community. He has 
an opportunity far beyond his plant, 
which if properly utilized will re- 
turn to him a lower accident rate. 


of Ferromanganese Industry 


sumption to date this year that the 
iron and steel industry will require 
during the remainder of this year and 
the first half of next, 21,000 tons per 
month of metallic manganese in the 
form of ferromanganese. Assumin 
that the average grade will be 6 
per cent, the monthly requirements of 
ferromanganese will be 32,300 tons. 
In addition 3000 tons per month of 
metallic manganese in the form of 
speigeleisen will be required. Assum- 
ing the average grade to be 18 per 
cent, the monthly requirements will 
be 16,600 tons. The total metallic 
manganese requirements for, the year 
ending .June, 1919, for both ferro- 
manganese and speigeleisen are there- 
fore assumed to be 288,000 tons; and 
from the best information available at 
this time the United States will pro- 
duce ores that will contain at least 
50 per cent of the manganese con- 
tent required to make this tonnage of 
peg ay gs and speigeleisen. 

It has been suggested that the steel 
industry could further aid inthe con- 
servation of shipping by usifg, when 
possible (in many instances to their 
advantage) _silicomanganese 
which could be made from high-silica 
domestic ores. Some of our prominent 
metallurgists consider the advantages 
of silicon alloyed with manganese to 
be First: the silicon forces down the 
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carbon, giving the desired low-carbon 
alloy for the steel addition; second, 


as a deoxidizer the combined selec- 
tive action of silicon and manganese 
will be more active as a deoxidizer than 
either element alone; third, the resultant 
combined oxides, forming manganese 
silicate will, due to its greater fluidity, 
be eliminated from the metal more 
readily than the oxides of either alone. 
There are numerous deposits of man- 
ganese ore too high in silica to be 
used in making ferromanganese. 
These however, are available for mak- 
ing silicomanganese. 

t is possible to make silicoman- 
ganese from high slags carrying from 
10 per cent and more of manganese 
and also from manganese ores carry- 
ing as low as 18 per cent manganese 
and as high as 40 per cent silica. 
While it is not so attractive com- 
mercially to use siags and low man- 
ganese ores this source of supply has 
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proven to be available by one electric 
furnace producer. This producer 
made from slags, running 10 to 17 
per cent manganese, several carloads 
of silicomanganese analyzing about 65 
per cent manganese, 12 per cent iron, 
23 per cent silicon, and’ 0.60 per cent 
carbon. It may be of interest to 
note that the average slags produced 
with the above alloy run under 4 
per cent in manganese. The manu- 


facture of ferromanganese in the elec-’ 


tric furnace is one of the important 
developments in connection with the 
utilization of domestic manganese 
ores, espcially where the plants are 
located near the ore deposits. Not 
only are such plants conserving ocean 
transportation but railway transporta- 
tion as well. 

Perhaps the greatest value today of 
the adaption of the electric furnace 
to the production of ferromanganese, 
is the conservation of coke. The ma- 
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jority of electric furnaces are oper- 
ated by hydro-electric power instead 
of coke as in the blast furnace. In 
July, 1918, over 7% per cent of the 
entire production of ferromanganese 
was made in the electric furnaces. It 
is estimated that by the end of this 
year electric furnaces will be produc- 
ing about 15 per cent of the total 
ferromanganese produced in America. 

The slag and volatilization losses 
in the smelting of the ferromanganese 
is an ample field for the conservation 
of our manganese supply. The funda- 
mental causes underlying such prob- 
lems to be further worked out by our 
metallurgists. It is believed that it 
is possible to so improve the past 
general average practice, as to in- 
crease the recovery by 10 per cent. 
If such increase could be made it 
would save about 30,000 tons of 
metallic manganese and thus release 
over 75,000 tons of shipping. 


Charging Car for Open-Hearth Furnaces 


HE device shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was de- 
signed to facilitate the charg- 
ing of metal into open-hearth 
furnaces and was designed by C. W. 
McClure and E. J. Reilly, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A brief description of 
the car was given on page 788 of the 
Oct. 3 issue of THe Iron Trave Review. 

The installation consists of a short- 
pour ladle mounted in a well of an 
all-steel car. The ladle is tilted by 
means of a motor and a train of 
gears which drive a drum. The latter 
reels a chain which is attached to 
an equalizing bar. This bar is 
securely bolted to the tilting lug of 
the ladle. 

By means of the stands which are 
mounted on the car frame, the ladle 
maintains the axis of pour on a line 
with the pouring spout of the ladle. 
This results in having the pouring 
spout close to the receiving runner 
during the whole of the pouring 
operation. The metal is thus con- 
fined to a short drop into the trough. 


The charging spout is motor driven. 
The ladle car, after receiving its load 
from a mixer, furnace or larger ladle 
is run onto the charging floor of the 
open-hearth plant on a track laid di- 
rectly in front of the furnaces. It 
is pulled ecither by a locomotive or a 
motor driven truck. The charging 
spout is automatically placed into the 
furnace and the ladle tilted. The 
capacity of the ladle shown is 35 tons 
but it can be built to carry any de- 
sired capacity. The use of this device 
eliminates the usual portable charging 
spout and ladle crane. 


Enlarges Steel Output 


The Philadelphia Roll & Machine 
Co., Twenty-fifth street and Washing- 
ton avenue, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of rolls, rolling mills and rolling 
mill equipment, recently completed 
the installation of an open-hearth fur- 
nace and now has considerable capac- 
ity for the merchant production of 














SHORT-POUR LADLE MOUNTED ON AN ALL-STEEL TRANSFER CAR 


heavy steel castings. The company 
likewise produces convertor steel and 
air furnace iron castings. 
Operation of Fuel Board’s 
Coke Section Ceases 


District coke representatives of the 


federal fuel administration were noti- 
hed by Chairman Garfield to cease 
functioning. Any applications for as- 


sistance are to be referred to the 
state fuel administrators. They will 
act in securing coke for domestic con- 
sumers and for public utilities when- 
ever domestic consumption is affect- 
ed. The absence of the preference 
list is the reason for the cessation of 


coke allocations. Those government 
agencies, however, which stil] hold 
priorities will be allocated coke if 


they make formal request. It is as- 
sumed that the fixed prices on coke 
will end at the same time those on 
iron and steel do. 


New Annealing Mixture 


An English inventor, James G. R. 
Munday, recently obtained a patent 
of a mixture which is said to anneal 
both high-speed and ordinary carbon 
steel. The mixture consists of rosin, 
turpentine and salt, which are mixed 
in the following proportions: One 
gallon of turpentine, 4 pounds of 
rosin and 2 pounds of salt. The rosin 
is first melted and then the turpen- 
tine added. The object of the salt, 
according to the inventor, is to soften 
the skin of the material to be an- 
nealed. It is also said that the ad- 
dition of salt makes the mixture less 
flammable. 

In annealing high-speed steel, the 
material is first heated to a tempera- 
ture from 600 to 700 degrees Cent. 
and then placed in the annealing mix- 
ture where it is allowed to remain 
until it is cold. In annealing ordinary 
carbon steel, the material is first 
brought to a red heat and the color 
allowed to run off before the steel 
is placed in the mixture, where it is 
allowed to remain until it is cold. 
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How to Save Manganese and Coke 


Comparative Observations Show That Enormous Savings in Manganese Can Be Made 


in Ferromanganese Practice by Using Low-Ash Cokes—Why Silica 
is the Controlling Slag-Forming Element 


URING recent months, 12 
D typical blast furnaces produc- 

ing ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen have been fully in- 
vestigated by the bureau of mines. 
These 12 furnaces produce approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total output 
of manganese alloys in the United 
States and offer a fair cross-section 
of the industry as a whole. It has 
been developed that the poor quality 
of the coke in general use is re- 
sponsible for serious waste both of 
manganese and of coke. This fact 
is of vital interest not only to the 
war minerals investigations, but also 


tons of coke instead of the 57,000 tons 
actually used. At the same time, the 
conversion loss of metallic manganese 
would have been reduced from 29 per 
cent to 14 per cent ferromanganese 
and from 38 per cent to 29 per cent 
for spiegel. The net result of this 
last would have been a saving of 
1826 tons of metallic manganese, 
equivalent to 4560 tons of 40 per cent 
ore in the case of ferromanganese; 
and a saving of 420 tons of metallic 
manganese, equivalent to 3230 tons of 
13 per cent ore in the case of spiegel. 

If we extend these figures, which 
represent actual conditions as to about 








Table I 
Operating Data of 12 Blast Furnaces 


Number of furnaces investigated .............- 
Average total tons monthly output of alloys (July and August)..... 9,966 
Average tons coke per ton of alloy ...........-. 
Total tens coke compumed .....ccccccccccccces 
Average per cent Mn im alloys ..............+5- 
Tons metallic manganese in alloys ............+-+- 
Conversion loss, per cent ........ccccccccscsces 
Tons metallic manganese in ores .........00005 
Average per cent Mn in ores ..........-00e0e8- 
Total tons of ore consumed ............0eeeeeee 


Ferromanganese Spiegel 
Sate witead © aon 6 6 
11,736 

eebenccesesooes 3.25 2.12 

jraccoedeansanes & 32,387 24,880 

Vinbasnneeeee ot 73.0 17.5 
ocenneeseceosste 7,266 2,100 
ertecoecsesoesccos 29 38 
eutedocceeosena 10,266 3,380 

40.6 12.8 


Se ecccccecesees 25,276 26,502 








to the fuel administration. The 12 
furnaces which have been studied 
furnish the statistics given in Table I. 

A total of about 57,000 tons of coke 
od month are consumed by the 12 
urnaces under review. This coke was 
found to contain an average of nearly 
14.5 per cent ash, or over 7 per cent 
silica. The principal losses of man- 
ganese in the manufacture of alloy 
are due to slag, these losses being 
roughly gresenens to the slag 
volume. he controlling slag-forming 
element is silica. Silica in coke is 
more harmful than silica in ore be- 
cause it not only increases the slag 
volume but also diminishes the 
efficiency of the coke, making more 
coke necessary, which in turn in- 
troduces more silica, thereby again 
increasing the slag volume and so 
once more raising the coke require- 
ment. In fact, if the coke contains 
as much as 20 per cent ash, the 
vicious circle may be complete, all 
further additions of coke serving no 
purpose whatever. It is obvious that 
the more nearly this extreme is 
reached, the more wasteful the process 
becomes, both as to manganese and 
as to coke. Conversely, with better 
coke, less coke is needed and more 
manganese is saved. 

It can be demonstrated on the 
ground of comparative observations 
actually made and recorded that if the 
12 furnaces under review had been 
supplied with coke containing 8 per 
cent ash instead of 14.5 per cent, the 
same monthly tonnage of alloys could 
have been produced with about 40,000 


40 per cent of the country’s present 
output of manganese alloys, so as to 
cover the entire estimated require- 
ment of such alloys for the year 1919, 
we get the result given in Table II. 
In short by allocating low-ash coke dur- 
ing 1919 to the manganese-alloy furnaces, 
there may be saved over half a million 
tons of coke; about 131,000 tons of 
manganese ore of ferro grade; about 
84,000 tons of ore of spiegel grade; 


tons of good coke and receive instead 
about 1,700,000 tons of relatively poor 
coke. In the manufacture of pig 
iron, poor coke does not cause any 
increase in loss of metallic iron. The 
substitution of 14.5 per cent ash coke 
for 8 per cent ash coke would, how- 
ever, cause about 10 per cent de- 
crease in production and about 20 per 
cent increase in the use of coke. The 
decrease in production is the direct re- 
sult of having to use an increased 
amount of coke. 

The net effect would be a decrease 
in the production of pig’ iron of about 
120,000 tons, which is  approxi- 
mately one-third of one per cent of 
the total pig iron output of the coun- 
try, and an increase in coke. consumption 
of about 240,000 tons. But since the 
pig iron industry would receive 500,000 
tons more coke than it would be asked 
to give away, there would be sufficient 
coke after supplying the above addi- 
tional requirement of 240,000 tons to 
fully make up the deficiency in pig 
iron and still leave a margin of 120,000 
tons. 

The net coke supply would there- 
fore be actually increased, while 
maintaining the pig output at its 
present level; but about 130,000 tons 
additional furnace capacity would 
have to be provided. The greater 
part of this, namely at least 100,000 
tons, would be furnished by the man- 
ganese-alloy industry; since its fur- 
nace requirements would be reduced 
by this amount, while producing the 
same tonnage of alloys, on account 
of having high-grade coke. The small 
balance must be made up from some 
other source. As bearing upon this 
point, it is interesting to note the 
following statistics: 


Pig-iron blast furnaces in the United States. Number 





and a total of about 64,000 tons of In blast, Aug. 31, 1918.........605- 871 
metallic manganese. In blast, Sept. 30, 1918..........+- 364 
The effect of such allocation on the +t of Diast, Sept. 30, 1918...... . 74 
roduction of pig. iron must, however, Ttal furnaces, Sept. 30, 1918...... 438 
e considered. he pig iron industry average yearly capacity per furnace, 
would be deprived of roughly 1,200,000 GM - d.cisdedncias Aton 100,000 tons 
Table II 


be in the form of spiegel. 





Estimated Saving Using Low-Ash Coke 


Estimated requirement for 1919, 280,000 tons metallic manganese of which 20 per cent shall 


56,000--17% —330,000 tons spiegel x 2. 
224,000-~+-72% —312,000 tons ferro 


Total requirement of 14.5% ash coke ....... 
Saving through use of good quality coke, 31% 


Total requirement of 8% ash coke 


Spiegel conversion loss ......... cece ce neecaes 
Tons Mn needed for spiegel .............000000- 
Tons 13% ore needed for spiegel ............++. 
PED GONE TD ccc cccctceccscdinedssies 
Tons Mn needed for ferro .........00cceeennes 
Tons 40% ore needed for ferro ............-«.- 


Poor coke Good coke Saving 
ccvctevess 38% 29% scevee 
coubeucese 90,000 79,000 11,000 
cesevsbsece 690,000 606,000 84,000 
oecedccess 29% 14% eeeces 
ose pecece 315,000 262,000 53,000 
sSetewonne 786,000 655,000 131,000 


12— 699,600 tons coke 

x 3.25= 1,014,000 tons coke 
1,713,600 tons coke 
532,000 tons coke 


1,181,600 tons coke 
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Without doubt, a large proportion 
of the furnaces idle on Oct. 1 are 
small. But, in view of the immense 
national importance of this matter of 
allocating low-ash coke to the man- 

nese-alloy furnaces, it would seem 
justifiable to exert pressure on the 
pig iron industry to make up the re- 
sulting slight loss of furnace capacity 
from among the furnaces now idle. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


The figures given in the foregoing 
discussion are based on a grade of 
coke which is today admittedly scarce; 
on the other hand, the total require- 
ments of the manganese-alloy fur- 
naces are only a small proportion of 
the total coke output of the country. 
The best coke available, whatever its 
grade may be, should be allocated to 
these furnaces; and if the average 
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ash proves to be somewhat more than 
8 per cent, the savings made, while 
proportionately less than previously 
shown, will still be of the utmost im- 
portance. In making these figures, 
commercial aspects have been con- 
stantly kept in mind. The figures are 
not theoretical; they represent what 
it is believed can actually be accom- 
plished by makers in these fields, 


Developing America’s Foreign Trade 


TANDING out in the forefront 

of all the trade and_ i *re- 

construction addresses present- 

ed recently to the war service 
committees of the chamber of com- 
merce of the United States was that 
by A. L. Johnson, vice president and 
eneral manager of the Corrugated 
ar Co., Buffalo. His diagnosis of 
the foreign trade situation was not 
only unique but logical, and was 
roundly applauded by the fabricated 
iron and steel group, before which it 
was delivered. Mr. Johnson’s remarks, 
in substance, follow: 

. Most of the gold of the world 
is dammed up in the United States. 
Being liquid, it seeks its level. 

European countries being great- 
ly in our debt, they must seek to pay 
off their indebtedness by establish- 
ing a large balance of trade in their 
favor. In other words, they must sell 
= a great deal more than they buy 
of us. 


Labor Ratio Amazing 


3. The price of labor in the steel 
mills in Europe before the war was 
about one-seventh what it was in this 
country at that time; at least, this 
would represent the ratio between the 
American and Belgian mills. In other 
industries, no doubt, a similar large 
ratio prevailed. After the war, com- 
mon labor in the steel mills in Bel- 

jum is not likely to be more than 
$1.50 a day, and may be as low as $1 
- @iday, at which figure it would be 
three times what it was before the 
war. At the present time common 
labor iti’the steel milis*f this coun- 
try is about $5 a day, and possibly 
may be brought down by closing 
down some of the mills. to as low as 
$3 a’ day. , 

4. At present all the poner A of 
any real value has been shipped from 
Belgium to Germany—the remainder 
has been scrapped for the iron it 
contained. Belgian mills, when re- 
constructed, are going to be built on 
modern American lines, so that I can 
see no reason why they should not 
turn out about as much tonnage per 
man per day of finished steel as we 
do in this country. Before the war 
they took five or six times as much 
oe as we did per ton of finished 
steel. 


Tables Will be Turned 


If this condition develops, it will 
not be a question of our developing 
and holding foreign trade in steel after 
the European mills are in operation, 
but a question of holding our own 
domestic business. At the figures 
above indicated it would take a tariff 
of nearly $20 a ton to keep Belgian 
steel out of the United States. e 
highest tariff we have ever had was, 
haere, $6 a ton. At the present 


moment, under the Underwood tariff, 
it is 8 per cent of the cost at the 
foreign port, which before the war 
was approximately $20 a ton, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, and Belgian steel was com- 
ing into the port of New York in 
July, 1914, at which time steel in this 
country was selling for $1.25 per 100 
ane f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or $1.41 per 
00 pounds f.o.b. New York. 


What Does Future Hold? 


5. What is true in this line un- 
doubtedly is true in substantially all 
lines of manufacture. How can Amer- 
ican manufacturers expect to manu- 
facture in the most expensive market 
in the world and sell in the cheapest 
markets? Can even a Republican ad- 
ministration erect a tariff wall suffi- 
ciently high to keep out foreign 
products? For the next two or three 
age the American manufacturer will 

e busy equipping European coun- 
tries with buildings, tools and ma- 
chinery whereby those countries will 
be enabled to underbid us in prac- 
tically every market in the world, 
including our own. 

How may this catastrophe be 
prevented? Heretofore our cost of 
production has been fairly low be- 
cause, though we paid much higher 
wages, we used much less labor for 
the production of the finished article. 
This the European manufacturer has 
realized and as he is short of labor, 
and as his industries are destroyed 
and he has to begin all over, he might 
just as well rebuild with up-to-date 
labor saving machinery and equip- 
ment, for which he certainly will be 
solicited by the American manufac- 
turers thereof. The American manu- 
facturer therefore is not going to have 
the advantage he has had in the past 
in his labor-saving machinery. It will 
be necessary for him therefore to do 
one or more of three things: 

Reduce the price of labor. 

(2) By advertising develop a de- 
mand on the part of foreign labor 
for better living conditions, and con- 
sequently higher wages. In other 
words, endeavor to develop a uniform 
standard of living throughout the 
world. 

(3) Have a branch factory in the 
countries where production is the 
cheapest. 

The first proposition calls for the 
assistance of the United States gov- 
ernment. The perce of wheat has 
been fixed for all of 1919 at $2.20 a 
bushel. So long as the fundamentals 
of life, such as wheat, cotton, wool 
and leather are at their present prices, 
it is impracticable to reduce ma- 
terially the present price of labor irre- 
spective of whether there is or is not 
ene. If many of the mills 
and factories shut down, I believe it 
will be possible to get wages back 


from 50 cents an hour to, perhaps, 30 
cents an hour; but this will be still 
three times as much as will be paid 
abroad. This phase of the problem, 
to a large extent, is an agricultural 
problem, and to bring wages down 
we must gradually increase the ratio 
of supply to demand of food products. 
This is a United States government 
problem and not the problem of the 
individual. Phosphorus and nitrates 
must be provided, and a generation 
will be required to teach the farmer 
how to farm his land efficiently. Farm 
tractors probably would assist greatly 
in increasing the productivity of the 
soil, but these would be exploited in 
Europe as well as here; the only 
benefit we would have over them 
would be that of a running start. 


Would Engender Hostility 


As to the second proposition, any 
effort by a manufacturer of the 
United States to advertise to the 
workmen of Europe that they should 
demand higher living conditions would 
be offensive to the nations involved, 
and in any case, might be without 
any effect other than adverse reaction 
on labor, which is inclined to demand, 
when it comes here, living conditions 
greatly superior to those it found at 
home. I regard this suggestion also 
as of doubtful practicability. 

The third proposition, namely, that 
American manufacturers should estab- 
lish branch factories in Europe I re- 
gard as a sine qua non. These plants 
should be incorporated under some name 
consistent with the country in which 
they exist, with native capital in- 
terested with the American manufac- 
turer up to 50 per cent. means 
of these plants the manufacturing 
would assist these countries in pay- 
ing their debt to us, and with native 
capital interested in them, foreign gov- 
ernment consent to the establishment 
of plants could be obtained although 
at the present time this would not Be 
practicable in France, the law now 
requiring a majority of the board of 
directors to be French. In the final 
settlement of peace terms, however, 
agreement between this country and 
France probably could be reached on 
this point. 


Conditions Are Now Different 


7. In the past we know that Amer- 
ica has not been properly equipped to 
do business abroad in that no proper 
arrangements were made for the ex- 
tension of credits, there being no 
American banking facilities. No study 
was made of the foreigner’s needs. 
He had to take what we made as we 
made it, or take his medicine, namel 
go without or buy it elsewhere, whic 

e was glad to do. We did not manu- 
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How Labor Representation Operates 


Plan Adopted by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.., Typical of Latest Methods for Pro- 


moting Industrial Efficiency and Harmony, is Presented in Full—Both 
Sides Bound to Impartial Adjustment of All Disputes 


HE recent announcement of 
the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
that it has adopted the em- 
ployes’ representation plan has in- 
creased interest in this modern 
development of methods proposed to 
bind employer and employe closer 
together in a bond of sympathy and 
co-operation. While differing in some 
respects from the plan adopted by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp., and the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the 
system is essentially the same. It 
gives the employe a voice in_ the 
creation of conditions under which 
he shall labor. 

The memorandum of agreement be- 
tween the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. and its employes, however, is of 
special interest to other employers 
who may contemplate adopting the 
plan because of its thoroughness of 
detail and provision against every 

ssible contingency that may arise. 
ft is replete with suggestions that 
may be of value to other employers. 

The most impressive feature of the 
plan is the completeness with which 
the company commits itself to what- 
ever may be declared with impartial 
judgment as just and equitable. The 
preamble expresses this spirit ad- 
mirably, and then follows the agree- 
ment in logical order, beginning with 
the general outline for representation, 
and ending with the article dealing 
with the right of termination. The 
complete agreement as signed Nov. 
29 by officials of the company and 
representatives of its employes fol- 
lows: 


Preamble 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
of Youngstown, O., and its employes, 
establishes this plan of representation 
of employes in order to provide effec- 
tive communication and means of 
contact between the management and 
the men on matters pertaining to in- 
dustrial relations, and to insure jus- 
tice, maintain tranquility and promote 
the common welfare. 


I—Representation 


Employes are entitled to elect from 
among their own number duly author- 
ized representatives with power, as 
hereinafter set forth, to act on their 
behalf on matters of special interest 
to employes and of general concern 
to the company. 

Company officials, salaried employes 
and persons having the power to hire 
or discharge shall not be eligible to 
act as representatives, or be qualified 
to vote. Representation of the inter- 
ests of such employes shall be pro- 
vided for otherwise by the company. 

For the purpose of fixing units of 
representation, based upon the natural 
subdivisions of the company’s works 
and made with regard to logical 

oupings and location, the following 
ivisions are hereby created: Coke 
works; East Youngstown furnaces; 


Hubbard, O., furnaces; open hearth; 
converting mill; blooming and con- 
tinuous mill; skelp mills; puddle mill; 
plate mill; sheet mill; tube mill weld- 
ing department; tube mill finishing 
department; rod, wire and conduit 
mill; merchant mills; transportation; 
general labor and construction; gen- 
eral shops, general mechanical and 
general electrical departments. 
Adjustments in units of representa- 
tion may be made by the joint gen- 
eral committee, hereinafter mentioned. 
There shall be one representative 
for each 300 employes; provided, how- 
ever, that the joint general committee 
may from time to time make such 
adjustments as it may deem advisable 
to meet special cases; and provided 
further that any division having less 
than 300 employes shall be entitled 
to one representative, and any divi- 
sion having between 300 and 600 em- 
ployes shall be entitled to two repre- 
sentatives. Where the number of 
employes in any division exceeds 600, 
or any multiple of 300, by 150 or 
more, the employes of such division 
shall be entitled to elect an additional 
representative. 
he above representation shall be 
based on the average number of em- 
ployes of each division as shown on 
the force reports of the company for 
the months of September, October 
and November immediately preceding 
the election. For the purpose of de- 
termining the proper representation 
of any division, the general commit- 
tee shall have access to the proper 
force reports. 


II—Terms of Representatives 


Representatives shall be elected for 
a term of one year and until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 
Representatives shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

A representative may be recalled on 
petition signed by two-thirds of the 
voters in his division and approved 
by the general committee. 

Upon severance of his relations 
with the company or upon his ap- 
pone to such a petition as would 
ring him within the meaning of 
Paragraph 2 of Article 1, a repre- 
sentative shall immediately and auto- 
matically cease to hold office. A like 
disqualification shall obtain in the 
case of any declarant representative 
upon his failure to obtain citizenship 
papers in accordance with statutory 
requirements. 

Vacancies in the office of repre- 
sentative may be filled in the discre- 
tion of the committee on rules by 
special elections, conducted in the 
same manner as the general elections. 


IlI—Qualifications 
Subject to the limitations of Para- 
graph 2 of Article 1, any employe 
whose name appears upon the com- 
pany’s payrolls for a period of one 


year in the aggregate in the 18 months 


immediately preceding the nomina- 
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tions, who is 21 years of age or over 
and who is an American citizen, or a 
declarant for American citizenship, 
shall be qualified for nomination and 
election as a representative. 

Subject to the limitations of Para- 
graph 2 of Article 1, all employes 
whose names appear on the company’s 
payrolls for a period of at least @ 
days prior to the date of nominations 
and who are 18 years of age or over 
shall be entitled to vote. 

Before entering upon his duties 
each representative shall take and 
subscribe to the following oath of 
office, which shall be administered by 
any officer empowered to administer 
oaths under laws of the state of Ohio. 


“I solemnly swear, or affirm, that I 
will faithfully support the constitution 
and laws of the United States and of 
the state of Ohio, and the plan of 
representation of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and employes; and 
that I will to the best of my ability 
faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
charge the duties incumbent on me 
as a representative under such plan.” 


IV—First Elections 


The delegates already elected shall 
select such committees of the work- 
men as they may deem advisable who 
shall conduct the first nominations 
and elections in the manner pre- 
scribed herein. Delegates shall be 
eligible to act on such committees. 

At the first election, the full num- 
ber of representatives shall be elected 
and qualified to serve until Jan. 1, 
1920, and until their successors are 
elected and qualified. 


V—Elections After First Election 


Nominations and elections shall be 
held annually in the month of De- 
cember. 

Nominations shall be held on the 
first Tuesday, and election on the 
following riday of the month 
named. In event of either of these 
days being a holiday the day imme- 
diately following shall be substituted. 

The total number of representatives 
shall be chosen at each annual elec- 
tion. 

The nominations and elections after 
the first nominations and elections 
shall be conducted by the employes 
themselves in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the 
committee on rules, and with such 
assistance only from the management 
as may be required by the committee 
on rules. 

There shall be three persons nomi- 
nated for every person to be elected. 

Nominations and elections shall be 
by secret ballot and so conducted as 
to avoid undue influence or interfer- 
ence with voters in any manner what~- 
soever and to prevent any fraud in 
the count or otherwise. 

On the day of nominations eack 
duly qualified voter shall be furnished 
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with a ballot indicating the number of 
persons for whom he is entitled to 
vote on which he shall write the 
names of the persons in his division 
whom he desires to nominate as 
representatives. Where within the 
one division there are two or more 
persons of the same name the voter’s 
preference shall be indicated by add- 
ing the check number to the name. 

A voter may place in nomination 
twice the number of representatives 
to which his division is entitled. 

If on any ballot the same name is 
placed in nomination more than once 
it shall be counted but once. 

Should the number of persons nomi- 
nated on any ballot exceed the per- 
missible number as provided in Para- 

raph 8 of Article V, which number 
shall be stated on the ballot the 
ballot shall be void. 

Persons to the number of three 
times as many representatives as the 
division is entitled to receiving the 
highest number of nomination votes 
shall be regarded as duly nominated 
candidates tor election as representa- 
tives. 

On the day of elections each duly 
qualified voter shall be furnished by 
the committee on rules with a ballot 
on which the names of the candidates 
shall be printed in alphabetical order. 
The voter shall indicate his preference 
by placing a cross (X) opposite the 
names of the candidates of his choice. 

Candidates to the number of repre- 
sentatives to which a division is en- 
titled may be voted for and this 
number shall be stated on the ballot. 
If this number is exceeded the ballot 
shall be void. 

Each voter shall deposit his own 
ballot in a box provided for that 
purpose by the committee on rules 
and the ballots shall be counted under 
the direction and supervision of said 
committee. The candidates receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. 

In the event of tie seniority in the 
company’s employ immediately pre- 
ceding the date of election shall de- 
termine the choice. 

The election ballots shall be counted 
under the direction of the committee 
on rules and lists in triplicate show- 
ing the number of votes cast for each 
person, shall be prepared by the com- 
mittee on rules and signed by each 
member thereof, one of which lists 
shall be posted in a conspicuous place 
in the division, one forwarded to the 
management’s representative as evi- 
dence that the persons elected are 
duly accredited, and one retained by 
the committee. The persons shown 
by such certified lists to have been 
elected as provided herein shall be 
the representatives of the division for 
the ensuing year and until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified. 

The committee on rules shall seal 
and hold in safe custody for a period 
of 10 days the ballot boxes contain- 
ing both the nomination and election 
ballots. In case of an appeal signed 
by not less than two-thirds of the 
voters of any division within this 10- 
day period ques'icning the validity of 
the count the committee on rules shall 
deliver the sealed ballot boxes to the 
general committee. The general com- 
mittee shall count and certify by 
signed lists in the same manner as 
provided in the preceding paragraph 
and there shall be no further appeal 
from its decision. If in the judgment 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


of the general committee any irregu- 
larities appearing are such as to de- 
mand a new election they are author- 
ized to call such election. 

The committee on rules may make 
such provisions as they deem neces- 
sary for assisting any voter who may 
so request in properly marking his 
ballot. 


VI—Management’s Representative 


The company shall appoint a man- 
agement’s representative to facilitate 
close relationships between the man- 
agement and the employes’ representa- 
tives. The management’s representa- 
tive shall keep the management in 
touch with the representatives, their 
officers and committees. He shall 
respond promptly to any request from 
representatives and shall interview all 
of the representatives from time to 
time but not less frequently than 
once every month with reference to 
matters of concern to employes, and 
report the result of such interviews 
to the management. 


ViI—Committees 


On the first Monday of January im- 
mediately following their election the 
representatives shall meet and elect 
from among their own number a 
chairman, a secretary, a general com- 
mittee and a committee on rules, and 
may then or from time to time there- 
after appoint such other committees 
as they may deem necessary to con- 
sider any of the following subjects: 


Wages, employment and working con- 


ditions; housing, domestic economics 
and living conditions; safety and pre- 
vention of accidents; sanitation and 
health; transportation of employes; 


works practice, methods and economics; 
education and publication; recreation, 
athletics and entertainment; continuous 
work and reconstruction problems. 


The committee on rules shall have 


jurisdiction to consider matters re- 
lating to rules, procedure and elec- 
tions. 


The several committees shall have 
jurisdiction to consider the subjects 
indicated by their respective titles 
and such other matters and things 
as may from time to time be re- 
ferred to them by the general com- 
mittee. 

The general committee shall have 
jurisdiction to consider all matters 
not falling within the scope of any 
other committee constituted and act- 
ing hereunder and shall when jointly 
composed act as a committee on 
appeals. 

Each committee shall be composed 
of five members, two of whom in the 
case of the general committee shall 
be the chairman and secretary of the 
representatives. Each of the other 
committees shall appoint its own 
chairman and secretary. Except upon 
approval of the joint general commit- 
tee no representative shall serve on 
more than one committee. 

Vacancies on committees shall be 
filled by the general committee at 
any regular meeting. 

There shall be joint committees 
which shall consist of the commit- 
tees of the employes’ representatives 
as herein provided, and _ representa- 
tives who shall be named by the 
management, whose number may 
equal but shall not exceed the num- 
ber of the employes’ representatives. 
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The joint committees shall select 
their own officers and arrange their 
own procedure subject to appeal in 
case of controversy to the joint com- 
mittee on rules. 

Whenever the word “committee” is 
used throughout this instrument it 
shall mean the separate committee of 
employes’ representatives. Whenever 
the words “joint committee” are used 
they shall mean the joint committee 
as provided for in Paragraph 8, Ar- 
ticle VII. 

By unanimous consent of the joint 
general committee the membership of 
any committee or joint committee may 
be reduced or increased or any two 
or more committees or joint commit- 
tees may be combined, or any new or 
special committee or joint committee 
may be formed. 


ViIII—Committee Meetings 


committees 
On alter- 
shall 


Regular meetings of 
shall be held once a month. 
nate months the committees 
meet as joint committees. 

Committees shall meet between the 
hours of 3 and 5 p. m., unless other- 
wise arranged for on joint approval 
of the chairman of the employes’ 
representatives and the management’s 
representative. 

Special meetings of committees and 
of joint committees may be held as 
occasion may require on approval of 
the chairman of the employes’ repre- 
sentatives and the management’s rep- 
resentative. 

For time necessarily occupied in 
actual attendance at regular meetings 
or at special meetings of conference 
jointly approved representatives shall 


receive from the company payment 
commensurate with their average 
earnings. 


Representatives shall have the right 
to appear before and be heard by a 
committee on any matter of concern 
to the employes of the division they 
represent. 

A committee when concerned with 
matters which especially apply to any 
particular division or class of em- 
ployes shall have the right to invite 
into conference either or both the 
representatives of the employes and 
of the management likely to be 
specially interested in such matters. 

Any matter may be referred by the 
management through the manage- 
ment’s representative to any commit- 
tee or joint committee for considera- 
tion and report, and likewise any mat- 
ter may be presented by a committee 
or joint committee to the manage- 
ment through the management’s rep- 
resentative for consideration and re- 
port. 

The joint committee on rules shall 
arrange a suitable place for meetings 
of the representatives and of the 
several committees and joint com- 
mittees. 


IX—Annual Conference 


conference between all 
of the employes’ representatives and 
representatives of the management 
shall be held at a time and place de- 
termined by the joint committee on 
rules who shall be in charge of the 
procedure at such conference. 


X—Principles and Policies 


The representation of employes 
herein provided shall in no way 
abridge or conflict with the right of 
employes to belong to labor unions. 


An annual 
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For offenses other than such as are 
publicly posted employes shall not be 
discharged without first having been 
notified that a repetition of the of- 
fense will be cause for dismissal. A 
copy of this notification shall, at the 
time of its being given to an employe, 
be sent also to the management’s 
representative and be retained by him 
for purposes of future reference. 

The management of the works and 
the direction of the working forces, 


including the right to hire, suspend, 
discharge or transfer, and the right 
to relieve employes from duty be- 


cause of lack of work or for other 
legitimate reason is vested exclusive- 
ly in the management; and except as 
expressly restricted herein’ these 
rights shall not be abridged by any- 
thing contained herein. 

VIOLATION OF ANY LAW. 
Special attention is called to the fol- 
lowing: Carrying concealed weapons; 
fighting or attempting bodily injury 
to another employe; drunkenness; 
bootlegging; habitual use of drugs; 
conduct which violates the common 
decency or morality of the community. 

Offering or receiving money or 
other valuable consideration in ex- 
change for a job, better working 
place or any advantage in working 
condition. 

Stealing or malicious mischief, such 
as destroying or hiding any property 
of other employe or of the company. 


Inhuman abuse of live stock or 
negligence resulting in their death. 

VIOLATION OF SAFETY 
RULES: Carlessness in regard to 
accident and safety of fellow work- 
men. 


Riding on standard or narrow-gage 
equipment or on any moving machin- 
ery where not assigned. 

Running up blocks on cranes. 

Violation of rules governing repair- 
ing or oiling of moving machinery. 

Failure to wear safety goggles that 
have been provided. 

Smoking within prescribed limits or 
other places where such practice is 
forbidden. 

Insubordination, including refusal or 
failure to perform work assigned, or 
use of profane or abusive language 
toward fellow employes or officials of 
the company. 

Absence from duty without notice 
to and permission from superintendent 
or foreman, except in case of sick- 
ness or cause beyond an employes’ 
control. 

Harboring disease that on account 
of an employe’s carelessness will en- 
danger fellow workmen. 

Changing working place without 
orders or prowling around the works 
from assigned place. 

Falsifying or refusing to give testi- 
mony when accidents are being in- 
vestigated or falsifying when applica- 
tion and physical examination is being 
made. 

Neglect or carelessness resulting in 
damage to railroad equipment, or neg- 
lect of car dropper to properly set 
brakes on railroad cars in his charge. 

Robbing railroad or narrow-gage 
car journal boxes of waste. 

Wilful neglect in care or use of 
company’s property. 

Obtaining material at storehouse or 
other places on fraudulent orders. 


XI—Procedure for Adjustments 


Any matter which in the opinion of 
any employe requires adjustment and 
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which such employe has been unable 
to adjust with the foreman of the 
work on which he is engaged, and 
any matter deemed proper to be sub- 
mitted by any committee, may in the 
case of such employe be taken up 
either in person or through any rep- 
resentative of his division, or in the 
case of a committee may be taken up 
by the committee with the following 
named persons, and in the order 
named: First, the superintendent of 
the department to which the division 
belongs. Second, the management's 
representative. Third, the superior 
operating officers of the company who 
shall endeavor to effect a settlement 
or who may with the approval of the 
employe, or representative, or com- 
mittee submitting the proposition re- 
fer the same to any joint committee. 

Where a satisfactory disposition of 
any such matter has not been effected 
within a reasonable time the employe, 
through his representative or the com- 
mittee, or the management through 
the management’s representative may 
require such matter to be referred to 
the joint general committee on ap- 
peals, by a request in writing ad- 
dressed to said committee, specifying 
in detail the matter requiring adjust- 
ment and the reasons which warrant 
its consideration by said committee. 
The joint general committee on ap- 
peals shall consider any such matter 
with reasonable promptness at a regu- 
lar or special meeting, and may adopt 
such means as are necessary to ascer- 
tain the facts and effect a settlement. 


If the joint general committee on 
appeals fails to effect a satisfactory 
settlement the matter shall be _ re- 


ferred to the president of the com- 
pany. If the president and a majority 
of the employes’ representatives on 
the joint general committee on ap- 
peals fail to effect a satisfactory set- 
tlement they shall refer the matter 
to arbitration as they may determine 
at the time, according to the nature 
of the controversy. 

If the president and a majority of 
the employes’ representatives on the 
joint general committee. on appeals 
are unable to agree upon an arbitra- 
tor or arbitrators the president shall 


select one arbitrator and the em- 
ployes’ representatives on the joint 
general committee on appeals shall 


select one arbitrator. The two arbi- 
trators thus selected shall endeavor to 
settle the matter in dispute. 

If the two arbitrators are unable to 
settle the matter in dispute they shall 
select a third arbitrator. If they can- 
not agree upon a third arbitrator the 
third arbitrator shall be selected by 
the presiding judge of the district 
court of the United States for the 
northern district of Ohio, eastern 
division, and the decision of any two 
of the three arbitrators thus chosen 


shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 
XII—Independence of Employes’ Rep- 


resentatives 


It is understood and agreed that a 
representative shall be free to dis- 
charge his duties in an independent 
manner without fear that his indi- 
vidual relations with the company 
may be affected in the least degree 
by any action taken by him in~-good 
faith in his representative capacity. 

To insure to each representative his 
right to such independent action he 
shall have the right to take the ques- 
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tion of an alleged personal discrimina- 
tion against him on account of his 
acts in his representative capacity to 
the management's representative, to 
any of the superior operating officers, 
to the joint general committee and to 
the president of the company. 

Having exercised this right in the 
consecutive order indicated and_ fail- 
ing a satisfactory remedy within 15 
days, a representative shall have for 
the ensuing 15 days the further right 
of appeal to the secretary of labor 
of the United States. The company 
shall furnish the secretary of labor 
with every facility for the determina- 
tion of the facts; and, as respects any 
representative deemed by the secretary 
of labor to have been unfairly dealt 
with, the company shall make such 
reparation as the secretary of labor 
may deem just. 


XIII—Amendments 


Any method of procedure hereunder 
may be amended at any time by a two- 
thirds vote of the entire membership of 
the joint general committee and the 
joint committee on rules, or by a 
majority vote of the employes’ rep- 
resentatives present and a majority 
vote of the representatives of the 
management present at an annual 
conference. 


XIV—Cost of Administrations 


The company shall defray such ex- 
penses as are necessarily incidental 
to the activities herein provided for. 
Wherever possible expenses shall be 
incurred only upon authorization by 
the joint general committee. 


XV—Right of Termination 


This plan having been adopted in 
the belief that it will prove of per- 
manent value and usefulness and with 
the intention that it be given a full, 
fair and honest trial, the plan is 
entered into subject to the express 
condition and limitation that it may 
be terminated after .Jan. 1, 1920: 
Upon three months’ nétice by the 
board of directors of ‘the company, if 
said board has reason to believe that 
the mutual benefits anticipated by its 
adoption have not been realized or 
upon the expiration of three months 
after a majority of the electors shall 
have voted in favor of its termination 
at a special election called for that 
purpose by a majority vote of the 
representatives and held under the 
supervision of the joint general com- 
mittee. 


Finishing New Ovens 


The Steel Co. of Canada soon 
will have its new by-product coke 
oven plant at Hamilton, Ont., in full 


operation. It consists of eighty 13- 
ton Wilputte regenerative by-product 
ovens arranged in two batteries of 
40 ovens each. The contract speci- 
fied that the first battery be placed 
in operation Nov. 15, and in spite of 
all difficulties due to the abnormal 
conditions, the first battery was 
charged on that date. The date for 
charging the second battery is Dec. 
15. The ovens in this battery already 
have been fired and it is expected 
they will be charged on the date 
stipulated. The installation was built 
by the Wilputte Coke Oven Corp., 
New York, and will coke 500,000 tons 
of coal per year. 








Fig. 1—Looking north from coal and ore trestle. 


Eagle shipbuilding plant, 


canal and launching crib, coal 


and ore bins, and foundations for No. 2 


blast furnace 


Ford’s Iron and Steel Plant Takes Shape 


ONSTRUCTION work on the 
C $15,000,000 Ford Motor Co.’s 
blast-furnace and coke-oven 

plant on the westerly outskirts 

of Detroit is assuming tangible form. 
The first blast furnace is nearing com- 
pletion and foundations are in for the 
second. The three stoves of No. 1 unit 
are already erected. Nearby, the two 
batteries of coke ovens are almost in 
readiness for operation. They are 1400 


feet long and separated by a huge coal 
bin. 

Two Hulette unloaders have been in 
operation for several weeks, taking con- 
struction materials and coal from lake 
boats which have been brought up the 
half-mile canal connecting with the 
River Rouge. 

The first completed building to be 
erected and placed in operation was a 
brick, concrete and steel blast-furnace 


FIG. 2—ORE BRIDGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. FIG. 3—COKE OVENS NEARING COMPLETION 
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repair shop covering an area of 75 x 
530 feet. In this building all construc- 
tion machinery is being assembled. 
Concrete work on the huge ore and coal 
bins, extending along the whole length 
of the canal is two-thirds finished, with 
the remainder being rushed to comple- 
tion before cold weather sets in. 
Straddling these bins are two conveyor 
bridges 110 feet high, with a span of 
350 feet. One of these is in opera- 
tion. Henry Ford expects the coke- 
oven plant to be in full operation by 
spring. No date has as yet been fixed 
for the blowing in of the blast fur- 
naces. Work on the open-hearth plant 
is now being rushed. Practically all 
construction is being laid out with a 
view of 100 per cent expansion when 
necessary. 

Throughout the war period, work on 
the blast furnaces was slowed down 
with an average of 1500 men employed. 
With the signing of the armistice addi- 
tional labor was brought from the Ford 
Eagle shipbuilding plant, so that now 
3500 men are engaged on the blast fur- 
nace construction. 

There remains a huge amount of work 
to be done, including the construction 
of the 968 x 264-foot foundry immedi- 
ately adjoining the blast furnaces and 
which will connect with a machine shop 
968 x 198 feet, and another building, 
housing the cleaning, pattern and core 
rooms, 968 x 88 feet. This portion of 
the plant will be so laid out that the 
incoming ore will emerge from the ma- 
chine shop door, 1500 feet away, as a 
finished product, ready for use in motor 
car and tractor assembly. 

Other work yet to be started will in- 
clude a mile long water intake and tail 
race 13 feet in diameter, which will 
supply the plant with drinking, mil 
and quench water. All buildings will 
center around the administration build- 
ing and laboratory, which will front on 
a park-like entrance to the grounds. 
The Semet-Solvay Co. is installing all 
the equipment for the reclamation of 
coke by-products. An area 1200 by 800 
feet has been apportioned for these 
facilities. 

The power plant will be under con- 
struction by next spring as will a pig- 
iron castings storage building. In this 
latter structure it is proposed to store 
all surplus production of the blast 
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furnaces for sale in the open market. | 
All other steel and iron produced for 
the manufacture of tractor and automo- 
bile parts will be made with the single 
heating process, whereby Mr. Ford ex- 
pects to effect an enormous saving in 
the expense of producing materials for 
the manufacture of his motor cars. 


Adds Electric 


LECTRIC furnaces have come 
KE into such prominence recently 
that not a few steel companies 

have installed them for other 
melting equipment. Among the com- 
anies which have done this is the 
untington Steel Foundry Co., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. The furnace is of the 
Gronwall-Dixon type, built by the 
John A. Crowley Co., Detroit. It has 
a holding capacity of over three tons. 
Power is supplied through a bank 
of two- single-phase, 500-kilovolt-am- 
pere transformers. These are con- 
nected to a 2300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
power supply line. The transformers 
are equipped with voltage taps so 
as to secure voltages in the furnace 
of 110 and 55. Each phase of the 
2-phase current is connected to a 
pair of vertical electrodes. By means 
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It is expected that the plant will be 
completed for full operation by the fall 
of 1919. It will give employment to 
from 10,000 to 20,000 men. Mr. Ford 
now is arranging to transport his own 
ore from the mines of upper Michi- 
gan. These ore carriers will be char- 
tered, but will be supplemented by a 
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fleet of canal barges, which will be 
built in the Ford Eagle plant on the 
blast furnace property. The barges will 
be used to transport completed parts 
to his motor car and tractor assembly 
plants in the East, passing through Lake 
— and the New York state barge 
canal. 


Unit to Melting Equipment 


of this arrangement the arcs are 
formed independently of each other 
and should one be broken, the others 
would remain.. The furnace hearth 
acts as a neutral electrode, the bot- 
tom connection being made to a 
central point on the transformer. 


Two Transformers Used 


The working current is derived 
from the feed wires enumerated 18, 
19 and 20 in Fig. 1. In this diagram 
four transformers are shown, but in 
the Huntington Steel Foundry installa- 
tion only two are used, the result 
being practically the same. Scott's 
system of wiring is used in connect- 
ing the transformers. 

The transformers which are enumer- 
ated 23 and 24 in Fig. 1, indicate 


the possibilities of this system. With 
switch 26 closed, only one of the 
primaries of 23 and 24 is reversed 
in connection with the corresponding 
transformers 21 or 22. The sec- 
ondary currents have the phase rela- 
tion shown in Fig. 5, in which case 
the current through the bath is equal 
to two, unity being the current in 
each upper electrode. By another 
change in connection, the relation of 
phases shown in Fig. 6 is obtained. 
In this case the current through the 
bath and lower electrode will be 2.82. 
By using two multiple switches any 
two of seven-phase relations shown 
in Figs. 2 to 8, inclusive, are obtained. 

The advantages of these connec- 
tions are obvious. In melting a cold 
charge, long arcs of a 110-voltage are 
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FIGS. 1 T@ 8 INCLUSIVE—VARIOUS SYSTEMS FOR WIRING THE TRANSFORMERS. FIG. 9—SECTIONAL VIEW OF FURNACE SHOWING DETAILS 
OF MECHANICAL CONTROL, TILTING MECHANISM AND METHOD OF INSTALLING LINING 
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FIG. 10—CONTROL BOARD AND FRONT OF FURNACE 


used in furnaces of approximately 
3-ton capacity. A cold charge of 
scrap will absorb all the heat which 
can be transmitted. As soon:as the 
bath becomes melted, the voltage is 
reduced, as explained heretofore, and 
the four arcs become practically buried 
in the slag. Through the medium 
of the electrodes an umbrella shading 
effect is given to the roof which de- 
creases heat reflection and thereby 
increases the life of the lining. 

It is claimed the passage of the 
current through the hearth of a 10- 
ton furnace will melt cold charges of 
scrap in less than two and one-half 
hours, and that the furnace bottom 
will last from two to three years 
with ordinary care. The electric unit 
installed at the Huntington Steel 
Foundry Co., occupies the space of 
one converter and one cupola. The 


analysis of two early heats of steel 
made in this furnace is as follows: 


S Si Mn S P 
0.10 none none 0.05 0.05 
0.30 0.25 0.25 0.05 0.05 


The bottom of the furnace is lined 
with a double course of magnesite 
brick. On top of this the hearth is 
constructed of dolomite, which is 
packed in layer by layer, as shown 
in Fig. 9. The walls above the slag 
line are silica. The roof is construct- 
ed of silica brick. * The furnace is of 
the general rocker type. Each elec- 
trode is operated by means of a 
motor. The latter is connected to 
an enclosed worm and worm wheel 
which drives a screw and elevates 
the electrode. This type of mechan- 
ical control is found satisfactory both 
in this and other countries, 


German Steel Trade Plans 


After-the-War Commercial Relations With Countries Other Than 
England Are Contemplated by German Producers 


HAT is to be the future of 
the German steel industry 
after the war? Will it be 


able to recover all or part 
of the tremendous export trade 
which was instrumental in its up- 
building during the past 15 years? 

These are the questions, the an- 
swers to which apparently are of 
great importance to the future world’s 
markets of steel and likewise to the 
question of perpetuated peace. 

That Germany with characteristic 
self-confidence and foresight already 
is preparing and expecting to resume 
her former prominent position in the 
world’s trade is set forth in a paper 
on the subject of “German Steel 
Trade Prospects After the War” read 
recently at Dusseldorf by Herr 
Munzesheimer, managing director of 
the Gelsenkirchen Co. His views are 
said to be shared generally in German 
iron and steel circles. A summary 


of his address has been prepared and 
recently published by the /Jron and Coal 
Trades Review of London. 

Herr Munzesheimer first stated that 
the German position in the west was 
not only of a military-political nature, 
but also specially of economic im- 
portance, as apart from the ore ques- 
tion of Briey and Longwy it brought 
the Germans nearer to the open sea. 
It was possible that the peace to be 
concluded in the west “in the near fu- 
ture” would be no general peace, but 
a so-called continental peace if Eng- 
land should endeavor to continue her 
sea and commercial war. As a conse- 
quence, questions of an industrial kind, 
as, for instance, the supply of raw 
materials, would not yet be cleared up. 
It was just the regulation of the sup- 
ply of raw materials, however, which 
formed one of the most serious prob- 
lems for the manufacturers and the 
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working classes, and the problem would 


‘have to be settled satisfactorily in the 


peace terms if permanent injury was to 
be avoided and development uninter- 
rupted. 

After referring to the difficulties 
overcome by the iron and steel in- 
dustry during the war, in the course 
of which he mentioned that scrap for 
the steel furnaces was obtained partly 
by the demolition of works lying idle 
in occupied districts, the author ex- 
pressed the opinion that one of the 
greatest results of the war would be 
“a rise in the estimation of the world 
of the German race, whilst the English 
would be regarded as having been over- 
estimated in the matter of efficiency 
and power.” 


Expects South American Trade 


The South American states would 
scarcely be able to refrain from again 
entering into commercial relations with 
Germany after the conclusion of peace. 
For the rest, Argentina, which was one 
of the best customers for iron, had re- 
mained neutral, and the same remark 
applied to Chile. The conditions in 
the Far Eastern market, however, 
would be somewhat different, as the 
colony of Kiau Chow had been lost, 
and the Japanese, in conjunction with 
the Americans, would try to take pos- 
session of that market. The situation 
as regards German overseas trade was 
not clear until it was known what at- 
titude England would take up from a 
politico-economic point of view. On 
the other hand, the conclusion of peace 
in the east of Europe had considerably 
extended the German continental sphere 
of interest, so that this would compen- 
sate for a conceivable period for the 
loss of the oveasea market for iron 
and steel. It was known from the 
peace treaties with the Ukraine, Russia 
and Roumania that these countries were 
in pressing need of all kinds of iron 
and steel goods, agricultural machinery 
and implements, which could not be 
adequately met by Germany during the 
war. The requirements in iron and 
steel products of Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Turkey would be exclusively cov- 
ered by German and Austrian  in- 
dustry, while Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland would import 
at least in the same measure as prior 
to the war. Under those circumstances 
the prospects of increased opportunities 
for business and of an extension of the 
sphere of interest were favorable 
factors for the iron and steel industry, 
even if England refused to buy from 
Germany in the next few years—which 
the author doubted. 

It was also now impossible to fore- 
see how the Germans could be able in 
any case to deliver material abroad in 
the first few years after the war, as 
the home market might make such 
large demands upon the capacity of 
the works as to absorb the whole of 
the production. The capacity of the 
works as compared with the pre-war 
period could still be substantially in- 
creased in so far as raw materials 
and labor would permit. Besides the 
native ores it was probable _ that 
Swedish and Spanish ores would be 
available in sufficient quantities. The 
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remaining sources, perhaps with the 
exception of 647,000 tons annually of 
North African and Indian ores, would 
also be available to the desired extent. 
The ores from North Africa and 
India, however, could be replaced by 
larger imports of Russian-Caucasian, 
Greek and Austrian ores, the Russian 
Poti manganiferous ores and _ the 
Greek and Austrian ores being of equal 
value to the North African and the 
Indian. In this connection the author 
referred to the districts of Longwy 
and Briey, which, he submitted, should 
be incorporated into Germany. 


After-the-War Conditions 


The question of competitive condi- 
tions after the war was next dis- 
cussed. It was probable, said the au- 
thor, that rivalry on the part of Rus- 
sia would not have to be reckoned 
with, and the situation as regards Bel- 
gium and France would not be much 
different. There only really remained 
England, to which the United States 
would probably be added. When he 
was minister of munitions, Mr. Lloyd 
George, referring to the English iron 
and steel industry, had stated that the 
“English systemless, accidentally formed 
and antiquated methods would even in 
peace times have no longer rendered 
it possible for England to maintain her 
position as a nation.” Commenting on 
this statement the author remarked 
that so long as this difference existed 
between German and English methods 
of working, the German industry need 
not fear English competition in the 
markets of the world. Nevertheless, 
it could be assumed that under the 
influence of the war, the English iron 
and steel industry had learned many 
technical lessons, and had in particu- 
lar remedied defects in the process of 
production. The continental markets 
would scarcely be open to England in 
the same measure as formerly, as 
under the central European economic 
alliance measures would doubtless be 
adopted for protection against the in- 
vasion of English products. More- 
over, the rivalry of the United States 
would be felt more keenly by Eng- 
land. 

Long For Own Control 


The author then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question of labor and wages, 
and suggested the possibility that 
female labor, so largely used during 
the war, would not entirely cease after 
the conclusion of peace, and that 
women might have to assist in fre- 
placing men through the war losses. 
As to the question of organization in 
the iron and steel industry, Herr 
Munzesheimer stated that the man- 
agers eagerly looked forward to the 
day when they would be free from 
government control and be able to 
organize themselves. In his opinion it 
was specially necessary to have a 
great combination, particularly for the 
presentation of a united front in inter- 
national markets. The intenvention of 
the government should not apply to in- 
ternal matters in the works, but in 
the direction of promoting the in- 
dustrial interests in the home market 
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and supporting the industry abroad, as, 
for instance, by the acquisition on com- 
mon account of raw materials at suit- 
able prices. 

The author further stated that Eng- 
lish foreign policy for many, many 
years past had been based upon Eng- 
lish coal, and that this material had 
been exploited to obtain the most 
varied advantages from the importing 
countries. English coal directly formed 
the foundation of English influence in 
the world and created the dependence 
of many small states on England, and 
the author contended that the German 
government should utilize the great 
national resources of the country in 
the same way in the future. In con- 
clusion, the author referred to the 
necessity for effecting great improve- 
ments in the railway system and the 
need for further developing the net- 
work of canals. 


Developing America’s 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from Page 1348) 


facture the articles they wanted; we 
did not pack them in the way they 
wanted; and in the majority of cases, 
we required payment for goods in 
New York from one to three months 
before the party had a chance to see 
the goods. We know the mistakes 
we have made in the past. Why is it 
that at all of our foreign trade con- 
ventions the discussion is confined 
entirely to these things, rehashing 
over and over again the same old 
story? The supposition is that if you 
have ordinary common sense and 
establish banking arrangements, credit 
arrangements, make what the man 
wants, pack it the way he wants it, 
have agencies in charge of competent 
men speaking the language of the cus- 
tomer, you will find a large volume 
of business there hanging like apples 
on the trees waiting to be plucked. 
The real problem of our foreign 
trade, it seems to me, never has been 
touched in these convéntions or in 
anything that has been so far written 
on the subject. Let the American 
manufacturer and the American 
banker get ready to do business in 
the proper way, as above indicated; 
yet it is all money thrown away if 
the customer can buy the same goods 
on as good terms for half the money 
from somebody else. The fact still 
remains that the United States of 
North America is the most expensive 
place to manufacture provided the 
foreign manufacturer knows his busi- 
ness. 


Pneumatic Hammer 


The machine shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is a self-contained pneu- 
matic hammer recently developed by 
H. Edsil Barr, Erie, Pa. The machine 
was designed to eliminate hand work on 
light forging, tool dressing and other 
smith work. 

This hammer is a one-man tool and, 
owing to the fact that it is a self-con- 
tained unit, independent on outside 
mechanical operating means, it can be 
readily removed from place to place as 
occasion requires. This feature is of 
practical value in shipyards and other 
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industrial plants where it is often nec- 
essary to do light forging some distance 
from the regular blacksmith shop. In 
portable service, the hammer is mounted 
on short skids, 16 inches long by 6 
inches square. 

The frame of the machine comprises 
a heavy anvil, cast solid, and a rigid 
box housing which is made integral 
with the anvil. The housing supports 
the cylinder and other working parts. 
A deep gap is provided in the housing 
back of the dies which insures ample 
room in operation. To facilitate hand- 
ling long stock in welding, etc, an 
opening runs clear through the housing, 
back of the dies. 

The cylinder is bored and reamed to 
size and is located in place by means 
of a planed keyway. The object of tiis 
is to insure permanent alignment. Thus, 
if the cylinder has to be removed for 
repairs, it is a simple matter to mount 
it accurately in place again. 

The cylinder ports are made large 
enough to insure quick operation and 
the main valve is readily reached 
through the chest cover. The chest also 
houses the throttle valve. The piston 
rod gland is made in halves which per- 
mits the piston and rings to be exam- 
ined above the cylinder without remov- 
ing the ram head. The piston and 
piston rod are made integral from 
vanadium alloy steel and the rod is 
made exceptionally large in diameter to 
offset the strain caused by constant 
work. The piston rings are made of 2 
special grade of gray iron and are fin- 
ished on the sides and faces by grind- 
ing. 

The ram head and guide shoe are 
made in one piece from an open-hearth 
steel forging. The ram has a long 
taper fit on the rod to insure it against 
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loosening in service. The main guides 
are of the half-V type and run down 
quite near to the striking point. 

The dies are made of special tool 
steel, die tempered, annealed and oil 
treated. The upper die is keyed to the 
ram, while the lower die is doweled to 
the anvil. The dies can be removed 
readily in case where it is necessary to 
substitute ones of special design. 

The main valve is of the D slide 
type and is operated from the ram. 
The valve is actuated rapidly by this 
means and the piston is cushioned on 
the up stroke independent of the valve 
gear. The throttle valve is made of 
bronze and is of the taper plug type 
to insure reasonably long wear with- 
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out attention on the part of the operator. 

The hammer operates on either steam 
or air. Air, however, is said to be the 
best operating medium when it is avail- 
able. The reason for this is that the 
tool is ready for instant service with- 
out warming up. The best pressure for 
effective work is from 80 to 100 pounds 
per square inch. 


How it Works 


The hammer is started by pressing 
down the foot treadle and the speed 
and force of the blows are regulated 
simply by the amount of pressure on 
the treadle. With the correct air 
pressure, 250 blows a minute can be 
struck continuously. To strike single 
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blows a pressure and release on the 
foot treadle is required. It is pointed 
out that a simple adjustment of the 
valve gear permits extra high speed in 
operation together with quick, short 
blows, which is said to be a valuable 
factor in working such materials as 
ornamental iron, copper, bronze, etc. 
The tool requires no adjustments in 
working on any thickness of metal 
within its range, which is 2 inches thick. 
Stock 3% inches thick can be passed 
clear of the housing back of the dies 
without any opposition. 

It is claimed that any workman of 
ordinary ability can operate the tool and 
that practice rather than exceptional 
skill is all that is required. 


Electrically Operated Valve Control 


T's valve operating device 
shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration was recently  in- 
stalled at the blast furnace of 
the Mark Mfg. Co.’s new plate mill 
near Indiana Harbor, Ind. While 
power operation of large valves for 
steam and water lines have been 
previously used it is only recently that 
this practice has been applied to in- 
dustrial operations. 

The air for the blast furnace is 
supplied by two Ingersoll-Rand 5- 
stage turbo blowers rated at 4000- 
horsepower with a speed of 2250 to 
2800 revolutions per minute and an 
air delivery of 34,400 to 55,000 cubic 
feet per minute, at 14 pounds pres- 
sure. The air is taken in through 
two 72-inch intakes, the screened top 
of one of them can be seen in the 
illustration. The two discharge lines 
are 36 inches in diameter and lead 
from the blowers in the powerhouse 
to the main discharge line just out- 
side. There are two 36-inch gate 
valves located at the point where the 
36-inch lines enter the 48-inch main 
discharge line. 

As the illustration shows the valves 
are placed approximately 15 feet above 
the ground which makes them in- 
accessible to operate by hand. Also 
it would be inconvenient to operate 
the steam throttle on the turbo 
blowers and valves simultaneously. 
At least two attendants would be re- 
quired to close the throttle of the 
turbine and the gate valve at any- 
where near the same time. In order 
therefore, to make the operation of 
the valves convenient and to guard 
against any serious irregularities of 
the air flow to the blast furnace, two 
Dean valve controls were installed 
in the two 36-inch discharge lines 
with the valve control stations lo- 
cated near the turbine throttles. With 
this equipment, the engineer can 
start the turbine and then, by merely 
placing the handle of the valve con- 
trol station in the open position, open 
the sorreepenees discharge valve. 
This is especially desirable when 
changing from one turbine to an- 
other. The importance of being able 
to open and close these two valves 
rapidly will be appreciated when it 
is remembered that blast furnaces 


are seldom shut down, while it is 
often necessary or desirable to shut 
down a _ turbo-blower. 

The Dean valve control is made by 


the Cutler-Hammer Co., Milwaukee 
and New York. Primarily, it con- 
sists of a high-torque, squirrel-cage 
motor, limit switches with special 
gear arrangement and one or more 
cantrol stations, 

The system is entirely electrical in 
operation and uses a full enclosed 
motor, as the source of mower. This 
motor runs at a speed of about 
1600 revolutions per minute and is 
connected to a system of combined 
worm and planetary gearing for the 
purpose of speed reduction to the 
valve stem. he gearing is enclosed 
in an oil-tight casing and the limit 
mechanism is included in a _ space 
above the gearing, the whole, to- 
gether with the motor forming a 
single unit with only four bolting 
down holes. All cables from the 








motor to the limit switch are en- 
cased in steel conduit and the unit 
is as impervious to moisture as it 
is possible to make it. The motor is 
easily removable from the casing and 
can be changed in a few minutes. 
The system shown drives the valve 
gate directly into the seat, under 
power, and to the exact point of 
tight closing, after which the trip 
mechanism releases the motor and 
gears from the valve stem, thus en- 
tirely eliminating overtravel, due to 
momentum of moving parts. 
Control of the valves is secured by 
small control stations, placed in 


heavy cast-iron boxes suitable for 
attaching to a wall or floor standard: 
and as many points of control as is 
desired, for one valve, may be ob- 
tained at any distance. 
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Manpower Problems Are Attacked 


Human Relations in Industry Provide Keynote of Discussions and Focus Attention of 
Educators and Executives at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


OUR years ago, it would have 
F been difficult to induce a body 

of successful and practical en- 

gineers to listen to a single dis- 
cussion of any phase of the labor 
question which did not directly con- 
cern work to be accomplished. The 
introduction of a single speaker on 
the theoretical question of employ- 
ment would have emptied the hall at 
any technical session. The contrast 
‘furnished last week by the sessions 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers devoted to the engi- 
neering of manpower marks the para- 
mount imvortance of the many-sided 
labor problem an:l emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility placed upon industry dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction. At 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the society an entire day was devoted 
to questions of employment and or- 


ganization as related to manpower. 
At every meeting the large audito- 
rium of the Engineering Societies 


building was crowded, and each paper 
brought a succession of speakers 
anxious +o discuss and question the 
points raised. The position of the 
engineer as an intermediary, a plane 
of contact between the employer and 
the workman was emphasized. The 
age-old views of antagonism between 
capital and labor were torn down and 
analyzed. Wages, incentives, efficiency, 
and above all the most vital neces- 
sity of increased individual produc- 
tion were viewed in the light of 
experience by men of national promi- 
mence in the mechanical lines of in- 
dustry. Other sessions devoted to 
purely technical discussions were well 
attended, but the great point of com- 
‘mon interest, the keynote of the en- 
tire meeting was the engineering of 
manpower. 

There was no recounting of the 
victories recently won in the manu- 
facturing establishments throughout 
the country. These men who up to 
a few months ago were intent upon 
directing the production of great 
quantities of materials for destruc- 
tion were now concerned only with 
the problems of restoring construc- 
tive enterprise. Although every ses- 
sion contained a large representation 
of men in uniform, from many 
branches of the service, the spirit of 
the meeting was in no sense militaris- 
tic. The work that these men hav 
done, the service rendered in war in- 
dustry and in the actual fighting ma- 
chines. afloat and ashore, however, 
was detailed in the second person 
by those familiar with their accom- 
plishments. The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was represented 
in the service by 1397 men. The 
service of these men, and their per- 
sonal sacrifices brought home to the 
members present the duties and re- 
sponsibilitics imposed upon those at 
home to meet the problems of re- 
adiustment. 

The first session of the convention 
was held Tuesday evening, Dec. 3. 


Charles T. Main, the retiring presi- 
dent outlined the services performed 
by the society and its various war 
commgtees. One of the great works 
carried on by the society was the 
supplying of names of qualified engi- 





What of Labor? 


‘N his presidential address 
Charles T. Main presents the 
judgment of the trained technical 
man upon the problems of employ- 
ment and labor. He says: 
“Organised labor has its plans 
for the present and after-the-war 
period, which from all indications 
are far reaching. The industries 
may have some plans, but they are 


not much in evidence. The real 
issue is whether the genius of 
American individual enterprise 1s 


to be free, with due regard for the 
opportunity and welfare of all the 
people. The responsibility of guid- 
ing the republic rests upon think- 
ing men and men of experience. 
The real and great problem ex- 
tends far beyond the adjustment 
after the war. It means the de- 
velopment of relationships which 
will enable all of our citizens to 
live and work together under con- 
ditions which will produce the maxi- 
mum amount of happiness and con- 
tentment possible for ycars to come. 
It ts perhaps nothing more than a 


dream, the realization of which is 
far in the future, but if we all 
think and work along lines which 


will lead up to its accomplishment, 
it will be approached as years go 
by. The spirit of domination will 
lose more and more of its prestige, 
while a policy of justice and con- 
ciliation will impose itself as being 
the only one correspondina to the 
aspirations and progress of hu- 
manity.” 











neers for various departments of the 
war machine. Over 6000 engineers 
and assistants were made avilable in 
this one line of activity, constituting 
the most important single bureau in 
the United States for the furnishing 
of technical men. 
President Main following this re- 
sume of war work outlined the 
achievements of the society for the 
year and presented his estimate of 
the immediate and important duties 
of the engineer. These may be 
summarized as the carrying out of 
standardization, education and _ con- 
servation, and the proper distribu- 
tion of labor. 

The opening mecting was rendered 


memorable by the conferring of 
honorary memberships for distin- 
guished pubiic service upon Orville 


Wright and Charles M. Schwab. In 
expressing his appreciation of the 
honor, Mr. Schwab paid tribute to 
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the engineer as the winner of world 
freedom. He recounted a conversa- 
tion. with Lord Kitchener early in the 


war, when that far-seeing soldier 
first stated the now proven fact that 
this was a war, not of men, but of 
machines, 

According to Mr Schwab, the ar- 
mistice constituted only an incident 
in the history of shipbuilding. The 
problem of production still remains. 


Prior to the war we had only 400,000 
deadweight tons of shipping. The 
November production of ships actu- 
ally put in commission and sent to 
sea reached 500,000 tons. Mr. Schwab 
placed credit for this accomplishment 
with the men in the shipyards. He 
anticipated the theme of the keynote 
séssion in recounting his attack of 
the shipbuilding problem. Manpower 
successfully organized and handled 
has accomplished the impossible in 
the production of vessels. 

An individual production feat in 
the manufacture of guns and muni- 
tions as well as ships was desribed 
by Mr. Schwab. He stated that since 
the beginning of the war the navy 
has received 60 per cent of its ships 
and munitions from the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. In addition this company 
has produced one-fourth of the mer- 


chant ships built, and has supplied 
the allies since the start of the 
war in 1914 with one-half of the 


heavy guns and munitions which they 
have received from this country, 

Simultaneous meetings,one devoted 
to machine shop questions and the 
other to refrigeration problems were 
held Wednesday afternoon. The work 
of the British Engineering Standards 
association outlined by C. LeMaistre, 
was presented by Brigadier General 

R. Kenyon of the British war 
mission at the former session. The 
paper states that war has demon- 
strated the benefits of standardiza- 
tion in machine practice. The fact 
that gun parts, motor parts, and the 
great muitiplicity of machines of war 
must. be interchangeable taught a 
needed lesson in the economy of mak- 
ing and maintaining standards. 

A lecture delivered Wednesda 
night by Lieutenant-Commander Wil. 
liam L. Catheart afforded the first 
real glimpse behind the curtain at the 
work performed bv the navy during 
the conflict. The American navy con- 
voyed more than one-third of the 
troop transports sent across and by 
its co-operation with the British made 
possible the convoy system which 
during the last few months landed 
seven men in Europe every minute 
fully equipped and with supplies to 
maintain him in service. During 
May, June and July the navy guarded 
122 army convoys of 775 vessels and 
171 merchant fleets of 1763 ships with- 
out the loss of a life outbound. The 
speaker outlined the great task of 
the bureau of engineering which has 
in charge not only the actual pro- 
pelling machinery of all the vessels 
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of the navy, but also is responsible 
for the water supply, refrigeration, 
cooking and heating units, naval air- 
craft and wireless stations ashore and 
afloat. It was under this bureau 
that the noninflammable balloon gas, 
sound range finders for anti-aircraft 
guns, and the wide range of sub- 
marine detecting and repelling de- 
vices were periected. The lecturer 
described the electric drive principle 
developed and proved by our navy. 
The system involves the direct con- 
necting of steam turbines to genera- 
tors. Power transmitted from these 
generators drives motors which are 
direct connected to propellor shafts. 
This principle permits the transmis- 
sion of power without reduction 
gears from turbines at 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute to the propellor 
shafts which operate at about 180 
revolutioas per minute. The advan- 
tages claimed include fiuxibility, eco- 
nomy at high speed, and the elimina- 
tion of the separate backing turbine 
required where the turbines are geared 
directly to the propellor shafts. 


Tells of America’s Super-Gun 


Following this lecture, Lieutenant- 
Commander C Buell recounted 
the construction, shipping and as- 
sembly in France of the 14-inch, 50- 


caliber navy guns _ with railway 
mounts, illustrating his talk with 
slides and motion pictures. These 


guns were constructed complete with 
cars and '‘ocomotives and the first 
unit was. in action menacing the 
German lines of communication 250 
days after the first conception of the 
idea. This type gun complete 
mounted on its railway car weighs 
550,000 pounds. It fires a 1400-pound 
projectile with a maximum range of 30 
miles at 43 degrees elevation. Up to 
15 degrees eievation the gun is fired 
from the track. with a tube recoil 
of 44 inches and a 26-foot recoil 
taken by the car sliding back along 
the track. For higher elevation a 
firing pit is used, but the gun is not 
dismounted from its car. These 
guns were the largest land batteries 
used in France. 

Thursday morning marked the larg- 
est attendance, and the greatest in- 
terest of any of the sessions. Fol- 
lowing a short address by Ira N. 
Hollis, past president of the society, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe. assistant secretary 
of the treasury and at present the 
acting secretary spoke on “The En- 
gineer in Foreign Service.” He em- 
phasized che duty of the profession 
particularly in rendering more habit- 
able the South American countries. 
He called attenticn to some _ short- 
comings of the engineer in his an- 
tipathy for foreign languages, his 
apathy toward economic problems and 
his lack of appreciation of foreign 
ideals. The engineer is America’s 
most efficient dirlomatic representa- 
tive abroad bvt is often unprepared 
for his responsibilities. 


Manpower Problems Analyzed 


“Industrial Organization as it Af- 
fects Executives ard Workers.” by C. 
E. Knorpvel, C. E. Knoeppel & Co.. 
New York. onered the discussion 
vpon the problem which dominated 
the entire week. Mr. Knoennel stated 
that the reconstruction work is really 
a different kind of warfare. a period 
of conflict in industry. ‘fhe war has 
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taught increased respect for expert 
knowledge and this should be met 
by the assumption of the responsi- 
bilities carried in the reconstruction. 
In his paper the author states that 
definite lines of organization are nec- 
essary. He recommends in a work- 
ing organization the necessity for a 
definite objective; the exclusive con- 
centration ot each man on his task 
assigned, the clear division of de- 
partments to avoid confusion and 
conflict in authority; the creation 
of divisions which will develop spe- 
cialists; provision for training men 
for advancement; and the creaton of 
a standard manufacturing practice. 

In the discussion which followed 
John F. Grace, New York, pointed 
out the necessity for clear, simple 
explanation of the matters which re- 
lated direccly to the workers, the use 





Naval Engineers Han- 


died Huge Tasks Well 


IIEN the war began, we had 
W a navy of about 350 ships, 

commussioned, in reserve, or 
building. This fleet grew with 
amazing rapidity and at the close 
of the fiscal year on June 30 last, 
the navy had im service or soon to 
be commissioned a total of 1959 
vessels. This total comprised 570 
ships of the regular navy, 93 drawn 
from other government service, 937 
converted merchant ships used as 
troop ‘ransporis, navy auxiliaries 
and patrols, and finally 359 vessels 
built by the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration for naval overseas trans- 
port. 

The aggregate horsepower of 
these vessels is about 6,500,000 
which is 13 times that of the fleet 
during the Spanish-American war. 
And further it is more than ten 
times the power developed by both 
sides of Niagara Falls, and is equal 
to about one-sixth of the primary 
fuel and waterpower employed in 
all land service in the United 
States, not inciuding locomotives.— 
Lieu‘enant-Commander William L 
Catheart. 











of pictures and graphs to explain 
manufacturing details, and meetings 
to discuss in a straightforward man- 
ner those matters which were new or 
untried. He emphasized the fallacy 
of constaatly raising wages as a pana- 
cea for labor troubles and stated the 
economic principle that only by in- 
creased production does the worker 
progress. 

C. F. Johnson, Pittsburgh, said that 
all system fails without some key- 
note, some simple inspiration to ef- 
fort and increased output. He rec- 
ommended above all things fair 
treatment, not of the passive sort 
which operates only negatively, but 
that which seeks out the workers 
problems and aids in their solution. 

C. M. Bigelow. Boston, defined the 
soul of managemert as welfare work. 
but deprecated the substitution of this 
same welfare work for financial re- 
turn. 

During this session the secretary 
read a message from the Engineering 
Institute of Canada in which that 
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society expressed the desire for co- 
operation in the handling of recon- 
struction problems. The president of 
the Canadian society, who is also a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers is serving upon 
the committee on standardization. 
The paper on “Standardization and 
Administration of Wages,” by Henry 
P. Kendall, Lewis Mfg. Co., Nor- 
wood, Mass., and Earl Dean Howard, 
executive secretary, Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations, Washington, was 
read by title. This paper describes 
the administrative machinery for deal- 
ing with industrial relations, both be- 
fore the war and that developed to 
handle the complex problems which 
the war nad brought on. The paper 
recommends that workmen be given 
responsibility and opportunity to ex- 
ercise it and that labor should have 
a fair share of the results of the 
efficiencies and economies realized. 
The more direct and immediate the 
relation between the reward and the 
special cifort of a workman, the 
more likely it is to be successful in 
promoting increased production. 


Personal Interest is Necessary 


The interest aroused by the paper 
on nonfinancial incentives by Robert 
B. Wolf, manager, Spanish River 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada, is best evidenced by 
the fact that discussion consumed the 
remainder of the morning session and 
a portion of the afternoon meeting. 
The author states that a personal in- 
terest in the work is necessary to the 
success of any workman. He holds 
that this interest may be _ secured 
best through the introduction of the 
creative enthsuiasm: which does not 
come from jnancial return alone. He 
describes cases where supplying fore- 
men and werkmen with information 
on costs, methods of operation, and 
possibilities in the way of economies 
have secured marked returns in in- 
creased production. Progress records 
serve to keep the workman informed 
as to how he is improving and act 
as a better incentive than the figura- 
tive “bag of oats ahead of his nose,” 
as the author characterizes the bonus 
system. Freedom to express one’s 
individuality in constructive work, 
properly restrained by law is the only 
real freedom. The wage auestion is 
not regarded as ‘n opposition to or 
contrasted with the nonfinancial re- 
turn. In the writer’s plant the wage 
matter is adiusted once each year 
after a careful discussion with local 
labor organizations. 


Ouestion of Labor Adjustments 


The iniection of the auestion of 
labor adjustments at this period 
evoked some lively discussion relative 
to organized labor. H. L. Gantt, 
New York, expressed the opinion 
that differences were a matter best 
to be considered between the in- 
dividual employer and his own men. 
He blames the interference of out- 
side partics representing organiza- 
tions for the serious difterences which 
arise. The consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed by those entering the dis- 
cussion szemed to hold that organ- 
ization of labor is justified. Collec 
tive barzaininge it was admitted was 
best. But the great flaw found in 
present condition; in organized labor 


is the fact that it is in itself an ane 
Labor unions ores 


tagonistic clement. 
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dinarily do not consider any mode of 
rocedure except using their power 
or self-advancement. The growth 
which must come before organized 
labor operates for its own and the 
public’s best interest must come from 


within. The stand demanding that 
wages must be kept up operates 
against the public welfare, for if 
wages are high. prices must also 
remain high. The demand which in 
the case of foreign trade will come 
from countries like France, Belgium 


and Italy wi!l be for low-priced goods. 
In order to retain this demand, 
America must be prepared to manu- 
facture cheaply and in ever increas- 
ing quantity. 


Restricted Output Doomed 


Major Frank B. Gilbreth suggested 
an interesting theme in this connec- 
tion. Men returning from the war 
will find ethers in their places, many 
times woinen, who will be turning out 
more work than was produced prior 
to the war. In order to receive his 
old place back the workman will have 
to satisfactorily answer the query, 
“Can you do more or better work 
than the present incumbent?” The 
old skilled workman probably will be 


able to answer this question in the 
affirmative. He will receive his old 
job back, but he will have to pro- 


duce more, and the limitation of out- 


put, the great manacle on increased 
production is off. Great Britain 
realizes that the only opportunity 
open lies along ths line of increased 


production, and the workman to meet 
the heavy taxes must use all his skill 
and produce his best. This lesson 
must be brought home to the Amer- 
jean workman. 

In the afternoon three simultaneous 
séssions werz held devoted to a con- 
tinuation of the engineering of man- 
power discussion, textile and _ fac- 
tory construction problems and a 
general s:ssion with a paper on the 
weights and measures of Latin Amer- 
ica by Frederick A. Halsey, commis- 
sioner of weights and measures, New 
York; and a discussion of efficiency 
and democracy by H. L. Gantt. In 
the latter paper, the author points 
out that the true measure of effi- 
ciency is not dollars won, but goods 
produced. 


“The Organization of the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation,” by Charles Piez, 


was read by title. “The Employment 
of Labor,” presented by the author, 
Dudley R. Kennedy, detailed the de- 
velopment of the manpower behind 
the Hog Island yard. In generaliz- 
ing his experience, Mr. Kennedy at- 
tacked the discussions of employment 
questions which concern what he 
terms the “trills.” He said the funda- 
mental reason for the labor shortage, 


the unanswerable lack was due to 
the halted immigration and the ab- 
Sorption by the army. He said that 
collective bargaining is justified 


among men within an individual plant; 
but that the ceniralized power rep- 
resented by an organization like the 
American Federation of Labor was 
dangerous. The newer righteousness 
should not be allowed to fool people 
into giving ail rights and power to 
those who are not unselfish in motive. 
An organization to aid men return- 
ing from the army to get back into 
industry was held to be unnecessary, 
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as the demand, taken with the desire 
of most employers to take back their 
own men will handle the problem. 
Friday morning’s general session 
and the power plant session were 
combined. The similarity of interest 
represented in the papers read ren- 
dered this arrangement desirable. 
Questions relating to heat losses, 
boiler operation, valve design and 
construction, and cooling losses to- 
gether wit specific construction prob- 
lems formed the general subjects. 
The paper on corrosion of alloys by 
R. B. Fehr, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering at Pennsyl- 
vania State college was read by the 
dean of the engineering department of 
that school, Robert L. Sackett. In 
the discussion following, opinion was 
expressed that an artificial medium of 
corrosion did not indicate the char- 
acter and the rapidity of destruction 


under practical conditions. A num- 
ber of members called attention to 
the fact that electrolytic action en- 
tirely absent in the experiments re- 


counted, often played the most promi- 
nent part in corrosion. Feed water 
heaters, as well as nonferrous con- 
tainers were cited in support of this 
statement. 

The new officers whose election 
was announced at the opening meet 
ing are Mortimer E. Cooley, presi- 
dent; F. R. Low, Henry B. Sargent 
and John A. Stevens, vice presidents: 
Charles L. Newcomb, F. O. Wells and 
C. R. Richards, managers, and Wil- 
liam H. Wiley, treasurer. 


Carnegie Veterans Hold 
Seventeenth Meeting 


At the home of Charles M. Schwab 
in Fifth avenue, New York, the seven 
teenth annual dinner of the Carnemie 
Veterans’ association was held the night 
of Dec. 6. One of the notable features 
of the dinner was the nomination of 
Mr. Schwab for the presidency two 
years hence. After reading the an- 
nual report of the association, Charles 
L. Taylor praised the great patriotic 
service rendered by Mr. Schwab, and 
assured him that all his former partners 
and associates expressed the hope that 


they will have the high privilege of 
voting for him two years hence for 
president. Mr. Carnegie, unable to be 
present, sent the following message to 
his old associates: 

“IT am deeply touched by the associa- 
tion’s kind remembrance of my &3rd 
birthday, which has added much to the 
happiness of the occasion. The 


deeply appreciated 
treasured in my 


thoughtfulness is 
and will always be 
memory.” 

were W. E. 
chairman of the board of the 
Steel & Ordnance Co.: L. C 
recently elected United States 
from Colorado; H. D. Wil- 
liams, president of the Carnegie Steel 
Co.; George Lauder, oldest living part- 
ner of Mr. Carnegie: A. C. Dinkey, 
president of Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co.; D. M. Clemson, president of Car- 
negie Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh: D 
G. Kerr, vice president of the United 
States Steel Corp., and William B. 


Among members present 
Corey, 
Midvale 
Phipps, 
senator 


Dickson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
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Tractor Production 


Rate Increased in Wartime Shown By 
Government Investigation 


Washington, Dec. 10.—An_ investi- 
gation of the tractor situation in this 
country recently was completed by 
the office of farm equipment control, 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. Accurate information was de- 
sired regarding the status of the 
farm tractor industry in order to de- 
termine what action would be nec- 
esary to facilitate .an adequate and 
equitable distribution of tractors 
throughout the country. 

The investigation was made pur- 
suant to the President’s proclamation 
of May 14, 1918, relating to the farm 
equipment industry, which was issued 
under authority of the food control 
act of Aug. 10, 1917. In connection 
with this investigation a report was 
received from every tractor manufac- 
turer in this country concerning the 
number of tractors manufactured and 
their distribution between Jan. 1, 1916, 


and July 1, 1918. A summary of 
these reports follows: 
TRACTORS MANUFACTURED 
SONS ~ Swosheboods 29,670 
a Seeans Tt 62,742 
1918 (first half) yarn pas . 58,5438 
Total 150.955 
TRACTORS SOLD 
TO USERS 
1916 vhscdeee 27,819 
1917 . bes 49.504 
TO EXPORTERS 
1917 - 14,854 
1918 (first half) 15,610 
Number of tractors on hand in 
transit, or in hands of dealers 
at time of report (Aug., 1918) 11,388 


Charge Unfair Rates 


Dec. 10.—It is al- 
Galveston Commercial 
Texas Carnegie Steel asso- 

that 76 railroads of Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana are guilty 
of unfair discrimination against Gal- 


Tex., 
the 


Galveston, 
leged by 
and the 
ciations 


veston in rates of steel and iron and 
their products to points in these 
states and in favor of St. Louis. The 


complaint has taken the form of for- 
mal] charges against William G. Me- 
Adoo, federal director of railroads, 
and the 76 roads. It alleges that St. 
Louis jobbers and dealers in_ steel 
and structural iron are allowed a bet- 
ter rate in proportion to the distance 
to Oklahoma and Louisiana points 
than the Galveston steel jobbers are, 
and they appeal for a hearing on the 
grounds that such discrimination is 
unfair to the city of Galveston and 
in direct violation of the rulings of 


the interstate commerce commission 
and the federal control act of March 
21, 1918. The case will be docketed 
by the interstate commerce commis- 


sion and there is a probability that a 
hearing will be held soon. 


American Manganese Steel 


The 

Co. will build a plant at Oakland, 
of steel construction, 180x240 feet, 
with an 80-foot crane span and 50- 


foot bays, at a cost of about $100,000, 
exclusive of equipment. 





























Business Needs Broad Principles 7 


Reconstruction Congress at Atlantic City, Attended by Thousands, Adopts Patriotic 
and Liberal Attitude Towards Trade and Labor—Asks for Early Freedom 


from Federal Control—Business Commission to Go to Paris 


selves into a few broad general principles 

at the reconstruction war emergency and con- 
ference held in Atlantic City, Dec. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Over 5000 representative business men after stand- 
ing nearly a week in deliberation at committee 
and group meetings unanimously resolved that 
aside from the question of disposing of war 
contracts and solving the wage problem, recon- 
struction for American business largely is a 
matter of “carrying on,” and of retaining the 
benefits of co-operative effort. Through co-opera- 
tion American business was able to mobilize and 
support the war to a successful finish. If this 
same principle is continued with the consent and 
assistance of the federal government, American 
business will be able to render the greatest as- 
sistance to devastated Europe and to perpetuate 
the present high rank of American unity and 
accomplishment throughout the world with manifest 
advantage to the whole nation. 

The note of pessimism was entirely lacking at 
the conference. Influential and powerful business 
men as well as the smaller interests represented 
were practically unanimvuus in their conviction that 
prosperous times are in store for the United States. 
Their only fear was that congress will be content 
to let old methods remain unchanged and not 
realize that the co-operative benefits obtained dur- 
ing the period of the war cannot be made perma- 
nent without adequate legislation. With this 
thought in view a set of resolutions on the im- 
portant topics now concerning American com- 
merce were drafted voicing the unanimous senti- 


tes ines of reconstruction resolved them- 


Meeting Dedicated 


E labor problem occupied the greater portion 

of the discussions at every meeting held in At- 

lantic City during the week. It was reported 
: that American factories, especially those in the 
iron and steel industry, are prepared to give jobs to 
every soldier who presents himself with an honorable 
discharge from the army. A place will be found 
for these former employes even though drastic 
measures are adopted. Others reported that it was 
their intention of giving employment to the returned 
soldier even though other employes are displaced. 
It is planned to let go such of the workmen who 
are not American citizens that this program may be 
carried out. 
_ While the matter did not come un in official form, 
it was reported that it is the intention of the gov- 
ernment to proceed slowly with the labor question. 
It seems to have become the conviction of all that 
the first thing to be done should be the stopping of 






Ne 


ments of the thousands present representing virtu- 
ally every form of business enterprise in this 
country. These resolutions were intended not only 
for the information of the government of the 
United States but also for the advice of all busi- 
ness men and of the public. By carrying this 
message to the country in general, crystallizing 
thought and unifying sentiment, it is hoped mis- 
understanding and misdirection of effort during the 
so-called period of reconstruction may be pre- 
sented. 

Those problems of reconstruction, as viewed by 
the conventions, themselves into three: 
labor, transportation and service. The last two 
expressed the real purpose of the foreign trade 
efforts which must be made under some modified 
system of regulation py the government. Unre- 
stricted efforts in foreign trade, it was agreed by 
a majority, will not be possible for some time 
to come because the ocean tonnage accommoda- 
tions are limited, and our allies are in want and 
must be served first. In promoting the business 
of trade in foreign as well as domestic markets it 
is a prime requisite that it should be done upon 
the basis of service. The old outposts of autoc- 
racy must not be permitted and no American 
industry should attempt to build up a_ business 
by force after the manner of the cartels sanc- 
tioned by the old Imperial German government. 
Such autocracy in business is a thing of the past 
and the members of the convention were agreed 
that in its place America must set the example 
of putting business upon a democratic and co- 
operative basis. 


resolved 


to Duty of Service 


overtime work. Then contracts would be cancelled 
gradually. After all contracts are cancelled and 
business appears to be ready for the next step of 
adjustment, demobilization would start in earnest. 
Soldiers would be discharged just so rapidly as it was 
apparent that the industries could absorb them. 

The business men in Atlantic City were greatly 
pleased to discover that this was the sentiment of the 
government and went on record as favoring the 
maintenance of wages to a level commensurate with 
the cost of living. Wages may not be reduced until 
the value of the dollar begins to increase. Accord- 
ing to opinions expressed the value of the dollar today 
is one-half what it was before the war. It would 
therefore be suicidal to attempt to place wages back 
at their prewar level until the laborer is enabled to 
purchase more with his earnings. So long as the 
present conditions exist, so long as the enormous 
and until the supply 


drain on foodstuffs continues, 
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of essential provisions once more. reaches a normal 
volume, not only in the United States but in the 
entire world, wages must continue high. 

But the problem it was agreed is not entirely a 
question of wage, it is a question of social service. 
One of the remarkable addresses of the convention was 
delivered by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on Thursday on 
this phase of the problem which made a lasting im- 
pression upon the delegation. Mr. Rockefeller, like 
Charles M. Schwab, Secretary of Commerce Redfield 


and others pointed out that no longer must labor 
be considered a commodity. Labor must be taken 
into business as a partner. As William B. Dickson, 


vice president of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
expressed it, there are three partners in business today, 
management, capital and labor, and one is just as 
valuable as any one of the legs of a three-legged 
stool. Mr. Schwab came out flatly in favor of col- 
lective bargaining within individual plants. 

A number of the industrial associations suggested 
holding separate meetings early in the new year at 
which time the labor problems can be taken up and 
discussed to a greater extent. At that time the 
roblem will be taking shape and the separate meet- 
ings would afford an opportunity for a fuller and 
freer discussion of the question. The liberal and 
common attitude of the thousands of business men, 
however, was concretely expressed in the final action 
of the convention. A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the several labor principles recommended by Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

The second important problem was trade and asso- 
ciated with that was the question of transportation. 


The convention went on record as favoring the 
restoration of the railroads to private control and 
management, but with the retention of the many 
economies which have been worked out under gov- 
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ernment control. This resolution brought forth a 
minority protest from the general convention, One 
speaker protested that the country is not yet settled 
in its own mind whether or not government owner- 
ship is to the best interest of all. When the reso- 
lution was put to a vote, however, but two men 
voted against the restoration of the roads to private 
ownership and management. The resolution sug- 
gested that under the new system the government 
should permit the pooling of terminal facilities and 
the other economies of operation but retain com- 
petition in service. 

The convention went on record as favoring further 
development of the merchant marine under the 
American flag The problem of operation and 
ownership, nevertheless, was not solved in the 
action of the convention and that important detail 
was left entirely to the will of the government. 
Mr. Schwab declared that he favored the further 
development of the merchant marine but he was 
indifferent as to how this should be done. Under 
the present system, he pointed out, where the gov- 
ernment builds and operates the vessels the tax- 
payers must pay the excessive cost of this service, 
whereas under a system of subsidies to private 
owners and operation the taxpayers would con- 
tinue to bear the cost. The cost of the service and 
its method of payment, however, was aside from 
the mark and Mr. Schwab declared that business 
should disabuse its mind as to the cost of such 
expenses because the benefits derived from a large 
merchant marine would be found to revert to every 
citizen of the United States in the added pros- 
perity of the country. 

With the proper attitude displayed toward labor 
and sufficient means of transportation provided, 
adequately operated and properly regulated, American 











American Business Will Name Its Qwn Com- 
mission to Attend Paris Peace Conference 


President Wheeler’s Offer to President Wilson 


OULD it be helpful if American industry 
should name a thoroughly representative com- 
mittee, particularly informed regarding the 

basic industries of the country, to be present in France 
during the course of the peace conference and available 
for counsel on such phases of the peace negotiations as 


may bear directly upon commerce and industry? If 
such a group would be useful, great care would be 
taken to select men having the largest vision and the 
most generous impulses in connection with the resump- 
tion of industrial activity throughout the entire civilized 
world.” 


President Wilson’s Reply 


OU may be sure that I would send a message 
to the meeting at Atlantic City if I knew what 
message to send, but frankly I do not. It is a 

time when we must all thoughtfully take counsel and 


apply the wisest action to circumstances as they arise. 

“IT am of course engrossed with preparations for 
leaving for the other side. I hope that you will extend my 
warmest greetings to those assembling at Atlantic City.” 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


HE business men of the United States, having 

devoted their energies and resources toward the 

winning of the war, regardless of sacrifices or 
burdens, in support of the principles for which this 
country fought, appreciate the necessity of continuance 
of unremitting effort in order that the world may be 
restored to normal conditions as quickly as possible and 
the blessings of peace brought to all peoples. 

In the accomplishment of these results the highest 
efficiency of the great commercial and industrial powers 
of our own country and that of the allied nations will 
be developed only through co-operative effort and com- 
mon counsel. 

In order, therefore, to contribute to the fullest to- 
ward the prompt solution of the problem presented, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is requested 
to enlist the co-operation of national bodies devoted to 
the extension and promotion of American commerce 
and particularly foreign trade, in the appointment of a 
commission representative of American business, which 





shall proceed without delay to Europe and establish 
machinery for the following purposes: 

A. To study at first hand the reconstruction 
needs of European countries in conjunction with 
business men of these nations in order to advise 
the business men of the United States as to how 
they may be most helpful in meeting the neces- 
sities of Europe and caring for the interests of 
American industry and commerce. 

B. To be available to the peace delegates of 
the United States for any needed information 
which they may be able to present or for any 
other aid which may be given by the business men 
of the United States through the medium of such 
a commission. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States also 
is requested to appoint members of the commission to 
represent the business men of the United States at the 
forthcoming meeting of the permanent committees of 
the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 
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business will be fully prepared to “carry on.” The mar- 
kets for their products are already at hand, but it 
was agreed that it is obligatory that the method of 
developing these markets by business must be done 
upon the basis of service and not on profit alone.” For 
some time to come it will be necessary to impose 
restrictions or priorities upon exports because of the 
tonnage shortage and because of the pressing needs 
of the peoples of Europe. The administration at 
Washington has already declared its intention of 
rationing or provisioning the peoples of Europe and 
food and clothing will constitute the great bulk of 
the shipments this winter. But immediately associated 
with this is the necessity of sending other supplies to 
Europe. The vast devastated areas of France and 
Belgiuin must be rebuilt and inasmuch as the American 
factories are best prepared to carry out this work 
that duty will largely evolve upon us. 

Many of the leading business men and not a few 
of the speakers advocated the placing of investments 
in European industries. The money must be pro- 
vided these peoples with which to rebuild their fac- 
tories. They are already deeply in debt to the United 
States for the large credit loans made their govern- 
ments during the war. Those loans cannot be repaid 
unless their citizens are placed in the way of resuming 
their own industries and making money on their own 
account. Credits may be converted into bonds and 
ether long-time loans but that will not pay them off 
nor meet the interest thereon. In goods alone will 
the Europeans be able to pay back the debt to the 
United States. Therefore it is obligatory upon this 
country to assist them to rebuild their factories and 
to restore their industries so that they may manu- 
facture and produce goods to sell. 

Paul M. Warburg, ex-member of the federal reserve 
board, suggested that the American people should be 
encouraged to continue their habits of saving which 
they have learned durire the period of the war. In 
this way the money will be raised for investment in 
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problems of taxation as they apply directly to the 
people of the United States. The convention went on 
record as opposed to the very heavy taxes which 
congress now proposes to impose during the current 
fiscal year and recommended that the taxes for this 
year be fixed so as to raise not more than four 
billion dollars. The remainder of the expenses, which 
are really war costs, should be imposed upon pos- 
terity because posterity will reap the benefits of the 
outcome of the war. This action of the convention 
was inspired by Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, who addressed the as- 
sembled business men at some length upon the 
problem of taxation. 

As a protection to business, it was also recommended 
that the federal government make due allowances 
under the profits taxes for depreciation in the paper 
value of stocks on hand. This was a matter which 
was brought up for discussion in nearly all the com- 
mittee meetings and in the sessions of most of the 
groups into which the industrial delegates were 
divided. The convention also went on record as 
favoring the adoption of uniform cost accounting in 
the various industries. 

While appreciating the many benefits which have 
been obtained from the war experience and the con- 
trol exercised during that period, the American busi- 
ness man is insistent upon the removal as soon as 
possible of all governmental control built up during 
the war. While the government control has been 
a good thing during the’past year or so, it was feared 
its continuance after the war would be in effect 
artificial restrictions upon commerce and run counter 
to the law of supply and demand. Such artificial 
restrictions are always uneconomic and a great detri- 
ment to the restoration or the prolongation of business 
prosperity. 

At the same time it was agreed that the govern- 
ment may undertake many things which will be of 
service to business after the war,’ which have not 
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industries abrood He also suggested that it would 
he a good thing for the business people of the United 
the financiers, 
such as are now found in England, 
In carrying this out the 
United States will be promoting that service in finance 
continue 
dominating spirit of all of our foreign trade. 

These questions of finance brought to the front the 


States and especially 
vestment trusts,” 
more especially Scotland. 


and business which must 


“a: 


to create “in- foreign trade 


powers 
to be the pre- 


intensive study 


been undertaken previous to the war. 
mended unanimously that a system of education for 
should 
American relations 
ened. Port facilities should be improved and water- 
developed. 
encouraged and public utility problems subjected to an 


It was recom- 


be instituted and that South 
should be extended and strength- 


Public should be 


improvements 


that they may once more be 


placed upon a solid foundation. 


Important Subjects Discussed by Leaders 


DVISORY _ representation for 

A American industry in the world 

peace conference was urged by 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, who opened the recon- 
struction congress. 

The fact that there was proposed to 
President Wilson before he left for 
Europe the sending of a commission 
of business men to Paris available for 
counsel and that the President in his 
reply was silent on the suggestion 
was disclosed by Mr. Wheeler who 
made public in his speech letters that 
have passed between the President 
and the chamber of commerce. 

Declaring that trade statistics com- 
piled by the government for use in 
the peace talks cannot adequately 
represent American business, Mr. 
Wheeler called on the 381 committees 
representing industries who are at- 
tending the conference to determine 
whether they shall advocate the ap- 
pointment of a commission whose con- 
tinued presence in Paris will provide 
for American business a_ representa- 
tion equal to that of the industries of 
other countries. 

Since commerce will play an im- 
portant role in all of the world re- 
adjustment and since certain funda- 
mental considerations affecting com- 


merce should not be _ overlooked, 
American business in common with 
like interests of other nations should 
be consulted fully, Mr. Wheeler de- 
clared, in the framing of peace con- 
ditions. The convention later adopted 
a resolution providing for the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
appoint a commission of business men 
to go to Europe to study reconstruc- 
tion needs and be on hand at the 
peace conference to supply any in- 
formation pertaining to American 
business which the delegates may de- 
sire. 

Two distinct phases of reconstruc- 
tion were presented by Mr. Wheeler, 
one dealing with America’s  inter- 
national relationships and the other 
bearing upon her internal affairs. Be- 
sides declaring that American busi- 
ness should not be overlooked in the 
framing of peace policies, Mr. Wheeler 
put forward certain suggestions hav- 
ing to do with international reia- 
tions for the reconstruction congress 
to consider. 

Charles M. Schwab drove home the 
vital importance of means to insure 
the continued operation as American 
ships of the great fleet built up during 
the war and of the necessity for deal- 
ing with labor in a _ broad and 
sympathetic fashion. 


“We have faced, and. will face a 
great change in the social structure of 
this great country of ours, a change to 
my mind ultimately for the better, for 
the happiness of mankind and the de- 
velopment of human nature, a change 
of true democracy, a change by which 
the man who becomes the aristocrat 
of the future will not be because of 
birth or wealth, but the man who 
has done something for the good of 
his country and his fellow man,” said 
Mr. Schwab. “The man of the future 
in this great country of ours will be 
the doer of deeds for the upbuilding 
of the interests and the happiness of 
mankind. 

“I believe that labor should organize 
in individual plants or amongst them- 
selves for the better negotiation of 
labor and the protection of their own 
rights; but the organization and con- 
trol of labor in individual plants and 
manufactories, to my mind, ought to 
be made representative of the people 
in those plants who know the condi- 
tions; that they ought not to be con- 
trolled by somebody from Kamchatka 
who knows nothing about what their 
conditions are. 

“And, gentlemen, in years gone by, I 
have seriously doubted many times if 
labor has received its fair share of 
the prosperity of this great country. 


§ 
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We, as manufacturers, have got to 
open our eyes to a wider vision of 
the present and the future with refer- 
ence to our workmen. We have got 
to devise ways and means by which 
capital and labor, that have so often 
been termed synonymous shall share 
equally, not in theory, but in practice. 
We have got to devise ways and 
means of education. We must not 
only talk about these things but we 
must do these things. We have got 
to realize that many unjust demands 
will be made by labor as they prob- 


ably have been made by capitalists 
and employers in the past. That is 
one of the lessons this great war 


has taught us—true democracy. The 
thing we have to do is to teach, not 
patronize, to educate and have the 
American laborer know and feel that 


he can stand with his head in the 
air, as you can and as I can, and say 
with pride, ‘I am an American 
citizen.’ ” 
Dickson Speaks Optimistically 

William B. Dickson, affliated with 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
New York, in an address deiwered 


beiore the steel and iron production 


group said that he is an optimist 
with a great big “O”. | ; 
“At this critical period,” he said, 


“we need to have the fact emphasized 
that never in the history of the coun- 


try have basic conditions been so 
sound as they are today. ; 
“There are two ciasses which in 


my opinion are dangerous elements in 
this critical period of readjustment 
which we are now entering: 
“FIRST: The reactionary employ- 
er, who sees red at the mere men- 
tion of anything pertaining to the 
rights of the laboring man. and who 
should adopt as his trademark, an 
ostrich in its provertial attitude. 
“SECOND: The demagogic labor 
leader, who for his own selfish pur- 
poses, plays upon the ignorance, preju- 


dice, and credulity of his fellows, 
and attempts to ignore economic 
laws.” 


Continving, Mr. Dickson said that 
uncertainty is the greatest foe of 
business and the uncertainty regard- 
ing the amount and character of fed- 
eral taxation has been and con- 
tinues to be a serious handicap upon 
all business men. A great danger is 
that the administration has _ incur- 
red a heavy liability toward labor, 
one which in the nature of the 
case cannot be met because of the 
inexorable working of economic laws. 
In conclusion Mr. Dickson said: “The 
greatest service this administration 
can render the people today is to 
cancel | diggs all wasteful con- 
tracts or war materials, making 
prompt and full compensation to con- 
tractors therefor, and to remove from 
business at once and completely all 
of the artificial restrictions which 
have been imposed on account of the 


“If it is 


permitted me to urge a 
few words of practical advice to 
American industry, I should say to 


them—beware of the temptation hasti- 
ly to lay rash hands upon wages,” 
said Secretary of Commerce William 
C. Redfield in his address. “Concen- 
trate thought,” he said, “purpose, and 
effort on output.” Continuing the 
secretary said: “Find and seize hold 
upon all science has said or can say 
concerning industry. 
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“Our near future foreign policy is 
affected by another factor; namely, 
the capacity of the world’s shipping. 
We have got to feed the world for 
a while and it is going to take ships 


to carry the food. We must supply 
the world with much equipment and 
raw material and that is going to 





Creed for Industry © 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER JR. 
P in his address proposed the 

following creed for American 
industry: 


1. Labor and capital are partners, 
not enemies; their wmterests are 
common interests, not opposed, and 
neither can attain the fullest meas- 
ure of prosperity at the expense of 


the other, but only in association 
with the other. 

2. The purpose of industry 1s 
quite as much to advance _ social 


well-being as material well-being 
but in the pursuit of that purpose 
the interests of the community 
should be carefully considered, the 
well-being of the employes as re- 
spects lwing and working condt- 
tions should be fully guarded, man- 
agement should be adequately rec- 
ognized and capital should be justly 
compensated, and failure in any of 
these particulars means loss to all. 

3. Every man is entitled to an 
»pportunity to earn a living, to fair 
wages, to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions, to 
a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn, to worship, and to 
love, as well as to toil, and the 
responsibility rests as heavily upon 
industry as upon government or 
society, to see that these conditions 
and opportunities prevail. 

4. Industry, efficiency and initia- 
tive, wherever found should be 
encouraged and adequately rewarded 
and indolence, indifference and re- 
striction of production should be 
discountenanced. 

5. The provision of adequate 
means for uncovering grievances 
and promptly adjusting them, is of 
fundamental importance to the suc- 
cessful conduct of industry. 

6. The most potent measure m 
bringing about industrial harmony 
and prosperity is adequate repre- 
sentation of the parties im interest; 
existing orms of representation 
should be carefully studied and 
availed of insofar as they may be 
found to have merit and adaptable 
to the peculiar conditions in the 
various wmdustries. 


7. The application of right prin- 


ciples never fails to effect right 
relations; the letter killeth and the 
spirit maketh alive; forms are 


wholly secondary while attitude and 
spirit are all important, and only as 
the parties in industry are animated 


by the spirit of fair play, justice 
to all and brotherhood, will any 
plans which they may mutually 


work out succeed. 

8. That man renders the greatest 
social service who so co-operates in 
the organization of industry as to 
afford to the largest number of men 
the greatest opportunity for self- 
development and the enjovment by 
every man of these benefits which 
his own work adds to the wealth 
of civilization. 
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take ships to carry them. We have 
got to keep a large army—large as 
we call armies on the other side, for 


some time to come, and they will 
have to be fed and furnished with 
supplies. We do not know what is 


behind the Russian veil.” 
Secretary Redficld invited American 
business to make greatcr use of the 


enlarged facilities for scientific re- 
search which -his department has 
built up. He told of his plans to 
gain the best practical business ad- 


vice for the operations of his depart- 
ment by creating an advisory body 


from the personnel of the war in- 
dustries board which has so admir- 
ably represented a centact between 


the government and business in wartime. 


Exporting No Longer a Choice 

President James A. Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corp. was not 
able to present in person his address 
on “Foreign Trade” and it was read 
by O. K. Davis of the National For- 
eign Trade council. “The task be- 
fore us today in respect to foreign 
trade expansion, is not so much to 
convince, as to advise and guide,” 


said Mr. Farrell. “Entrance into for- 


eign trade is no longer a matter of 
choice with us. Everybody in these 
times is ready to concede the signifi- 


cance of the fact that the American 
industries presenting the most nearly 
unbroken record of prosperity and 
sustained labor employment are those 


which have been accustomed regu- 
larly to market overseas from 10 to 
35 per cent of their products. Most 


men who think on the subject at all, 
are prepared to go a step further and 
to concede that the production of 
commodities upon a competitive basis 
of cost, in amounts sufficient to sup- 
ply home consumption and furnish 
material for foreign trade, will be the 
basis of our future national strength 


and prosperity. 
“In this matter of ‘economic war- 
fare after the war,’ there should be 


no ground for misunderstanding our 
position. An unrepentant Germany, 
still wedded to her idols of militarism 
and the relentless application of supe- 
rior force, can establish no fight to 
demand the raising of the economic 
blockade which has been a most 
potent instrument in ending the war. 
But, when we have exposed German 
ambition and denounced German 
methods it would be a curious way 
of preventing their revival by com- 
mitting ourselves to the acceptance 
of German principles. Only in the 
theory that the menace of Prussian 
militarism must survive can there be 
any reason found for looking to the 
future security of the world in the 
waging of a perpetual bloodless war, 


inspired by the same enmities, sus- 
picions and fears that but lately 
divided the world today. Nor can 
the fact be ignored that in a trade 


war, as in the class of military force 
the balance of slaughter must be 
reckoned with, since the casualties 
cannot all be on the other side. It 
is certain that if Germany is to be 
compelled, as she ought to be, to 
repair the wanton destruction she has 
wrought in Belgium, northern France, 
Poland and Serbia, she must have 
access to the raw materials of manu- 
facture, the conversion of which into 
finished products she may earn the 
money needed to pay her debts.” 



























































Indusiry’s War Record is Shown 


Annual Report of Secretary of War Baker Comprehensively Sets Forth Problems 


and Achievements in Putting Expeditionary Forces in Fighting Trim— 
Huge Construction Program is Carried Out in France 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—The 
first shipment of cargo to 
support American forces in 


France was made in June, 
1917, and amounted to 16,000 tons. In 
July the total was 12,000 tons and in 
August 19,000 tons. By the fall of 
1918 this movement had grown so 
that 750,000 tons were shipped in 
October. These facts are set forth 
by Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker in his annual report. 
Altogether from the entrance of the 
United States into the war until the 
signing of the armistice the army 
shipped from this side of the Atlantic 
5,153,000 tons of cargo. Unlike the 
case with regard to the troop move- 
ment, this cargo was carried almost 
entirely in American bottoms, and 
less than 5 per cent was lifted by 
allied ships. “Of all the cargo shipped 
only 79, tons were lost at sea. 
Included in the cargo shipment were 
1145 consolidation locomotives of the 
100-ton type. Of these 350 were 
shipped set up on their own wheels 
so that they could be unloaded onto 
tracks in France and run off in a 
few hours under their own steam. 
Shipment of set-up locomotives ot 
this size had never been made before. 
Special ships with large hatches were 
withdrawn from the Cuban ore trade 
for the purpose, and the hatches of 
other ships were specially lengthened, 
so that when the armistice was 
signed the army was prepared to ship 
these set-up locomotives at the rate 
of 200 a month. 


Many Rails Are Shipped 


The army also shipped 17,000 standard 
gage freight cars, and at the termina- 
tion of hostilities was preparing to 
ship flat cars set up and ready to 
run. Motor trucks to the number of 
34,433 went forward and when fight- 
ing ceased were being shipped at the 
rate of 10,000 a month. Rails and 
fittings for the reinforcing of French 
railroads and for the construction of 
our own lines of communications 
aggregated 423,000 tons. In addition 
to the tons of cargo mentioned the 
army shipped 54,000 horses and mules, 
and at the cessation of hostilities 
were shipping them at the rate of 
20,000 a month. 

Aside from the cargo shipped across 
the Atlantic, General Pershing im- 
ported large amounts from European 
sources, the chief item being coal 
from England. In October he brought 
into France by means of his cross- 
channel fleet a total of 275,000 tons 
of coal and other commodities. 

Projects in France involved the de- 
velopment of some 16 ports, with 
such facilities as piers, unloading ma- 
ehinery, warehouses, and_ railroad 
yards; the repair, expansion, and 
maintenance of the standard gage rail- 
roads assigned to American use; the 
construction of narrow gage lines 
from the main railheads to points near 
the trenches, and the provision of 
cars and locomotives to operate over 


railroads to supplement the 

depleted supply of French 
rolling stock. The orders placed up 
to November, 1918, on account of 
these projects amounted to $700,000,- 
000, a sum five times as great as all 
the purchases of material, equipment, 
and supplies made for the Panama 
canal. 

Of this sum, about $400,000,000 was 
for American built rolling stocks, 
orders for which had been placed. 
They included 3541 standard gage 
locomotives, of which 1183 were 
shipped for France; 91,534 standard 
gage cars, of which 17,268 were 
shipped for France; 1294 narrow gage 
locomotives, of which 406 were 
shipped for France, and 8623 narrow 
gage cars, of which 3651 were shipped 
for France. In addition to the fore- 
going, 209 locomotives had been pur- 
chased fort army use in this country. 


these 
greatly 


For railroad construction which 
American forces had added to the 
French system and for the military 


and lumbering roads the general en- 
gineer depot had ordered up to Nov. 
1, sufficient .rail tonnage to lay 7500 
miles of tracks. Nearly half of this 
shipment has already been shipped 
abroad and the schedule in force at 
the time the armistice was signed 
called for the monthly shipment of 
material for about 600 miles of new 
track. In addition, enough rail ton- 
nage for about 1000 miles of narrow 
gage has been shipped for the con- 
struction of the 60-centimeter lines 
close behind the trenches, used for 
traffic in these sections. 

The cessation of hostilities has, of 
course, rendered unnecessary the com- 
pletion of our expeditionary projects, 
says Secretary Baker, and steps have 
been taken to reduce orders and can- 
cel contracts for such items as will 
not be needed in France. In this 
connection, however, it is pointed out, 


care is being taken to assure this 
government that it is net depriving 
France of material which she _ so 


urgently needs for replacement. 

Automotive equipment of the army 
carried over from the fiscal year 1918 
amounted to $353,000,000. The ap- 
propriation for motor transportation 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
is $886,000,000. Of this amount there 
has been or will have to be expended 
on contracts which cannot be can- 
celled $350,000,000. For the repair 
shop and equipment program a further 
expenditure of $29,000,000 will be 
necessary, and additional expenses in- 
cident to demobilization and liquida- 
tion of the vehicles left on hand are 
estimated at $6,000,000. Equipment 
estimated to be carried over to the 
next fiscal year, 1920, represents an 
expenditure of $732,000,000, the pres- 
ent value of which is not known, but 
a large part of the $350,000,000 ex- 
pended out of the 1919 appropriation 
should be of continued use to the 
army or salable without loss. 

To date there have been completed 
for the army 82,500 trucks, standard- 
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ized and commercial types, 16,000 
motor cars, 27,000 motorcycles, 22,000 
bicycles, and a great number of 
trailers to be attached to the trucks. 

Overseas there are more than 55,000 
motor vehicles in service of the army, 
and in the month of October alone 
17,500 were shipped abroad. On Nov. 
1, 1918, there were available for ship- 
ment overseas 12,000 additional motor 
vehicles. 


Munitions a Staggering Problem 


At the beginning of the war the 
problem of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing to the army the necessary 


munitions and supplies was a stagger- 
ing one. Within a very brief time up- 
ward of 60,000 contracts were to be 
placed. New plants were to be con- 
structed; new designs were to be 
completed and tested; and organiza- 
tions for inspection, for transporta- 
tion, for storage and distribution had 
to be set up. 

The system of building up  or- 
ganizations to handle the enormous 
mass of work necessary to bring about 
a centralized control to make pur- 
chase is described. As orders got 
under way, a whole series of new 
problems arose. Shortage of raw ma- 
terials appeared overnight. Factories 
became congested with war orders 
and priority had to be observed. As 
a clearing house for dealing with 
these problems the council of national 
defense was utilized and later the war 
industries board was formed. How 
the many problems were _ solved 
through this agency are explained. 

At the beginning of the war the 
standard army rifle was the Spring- 
field rifle, known as model 1903. Of 
these there were nearly 600,000 on 
hand and in arsenals, in the hands of 
the navy and marine corps, regular 
army, national guard, and schools and 
colleges. There were also several 
hundred thousand of Krag-Jorgensen 
rifles (Model 1898) stored for emerg- 


ency. The Springfield and Rock 
Island arsenals had a _ productive 
capacity of 700 a day, on a single 


eight-hour shift. Manufacturing diffi- 
culties made it impossible to extend 
model 1903 production sufficiently. 
Fortunately, there were available sev- 
eral plants which had just completed 
large orders for the Enfield rifle for 
the British government. A _ new rifle, 
the model 1917, was accordingly de- 
signed. This rifle resembled the 
British Enfield sufficiently so that the 
plants equipped for Enfield production 
could be rapidly converted and 
utilized, but the rifle was constructed 
to use the same ammunition as it 
used in model 1903 and in machine 
guns and machine rifles of American 
manufacture. Production of the model 
1917 was pushed and completed rifles 


were secured before Sept. 1, two 
months before the date specified in 
the contract. In August, 1917, 2000 


rifles had been accepted, and for Octo- 
ber, 1918, the production was 207,247 
rifles, while the accumulatoin up to 








December 12, 1918 


that time was 2,137,025. In March, 
1918, there were no heavy Browning 
machine guns, while there were pro- 
duced only 558 light Browning ma- 
chine guns. In October, 1918, there 
were 13,747 heavy Browning guns ac- 
cepted, the accumulation being 39,546, 
while the number of light Browning 
machine guns accepted for that month 
totaled 12,786, the accumulation being 
47,019. On April 6, 1917, the day the 
United States declared war on Ger- 
many, there were 779 pieces of light 
artillery and 114 pieces of medium 
artillery on hand, with no_ trench, 
heavy or railroad artillery. On Nov. 
1, 1918, the pieces of trench artillery 
numbered 5000, of light artillery 3850, 
of medium artillery 1070, of heavy 
artillery 695, and of railroad artillery 
19 


The production of artillery am- 
munition had increased to a _ point 
where the total weekly output of ma- 
chined shells was nearly equal to that 
of Great Britain, and the delivery of 
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complete rounds was 40 per cent of 
the British rate. Of all kinds of 
artillery ammunition, 900,163 rounds 
were produced in April, 1918, and the 
total rounds, complete or in process 
of manufacture, aggregated 63,884,000 
on Novy. 


New Plants Erected 


To carry through the production of 
ordnance required, new plants and 
plant extensions, to the value of $400,- 
000,000 had to be erected under the 
direction of the ordnance department. 
The number of contracts placed dur- 
ing the fiscal year was approximately 
16,000, of an aggregate value of $5,- 
000,000,000. The extension of work 
between July 1, 1917, and July 1, 1918, 
increased from 970,000 to 4,320,000 
square feet of storage space available, 
the freight cars required increased 
from 30 to 4000. 

When war was declared the United 
States possessed less than 300 training 
airplanes, all of inferior types. De- 


Many 
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liveries of improved models were be- 
gun as early as June, 1917. Up to 
Nov. 11, 1918, the day the armistice 
was signed, more than 5300 had been 
produced, including 1600 of a type 
which was temporarily abandoned on 
account of unsatisfactory engines. Of 


the advanced training engines, the 
three important models were of 
foreign design, and the success 
achieved in securing quantity produc- 
tion is referred to as a _ gratifying 
commentary on the manufacturing 
ability of this country. The total 
production up to Nov. 11 was ap- 
proximately £200. The production of 
De Haviland 4 service planes up to 


Nov. 8 totaled 3187, 
Pages aggregated 101. The total pro- 
duction of Liberty motors up to Nov. 
8 was 13,396, of which 4654 were pro- 
duced by the Packard Motor Car Co., 
3720 by the Lincoln Motor Corp., 3025 
by the Ford Motor Co., 1554 by the 
General Motors Corp., and 443 by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


and of Handley- 


Navy’s Plants Are to be Self-Contained 


ASHINGION, Dec. 10.— 
W Navy officials according to 
the announced policy, plan 


in navy plants to be able to 
construct every type of ship and 
every character of ammunition_ re- 
quired. Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels made this a clear point in his 
annual report for the fiscal year 
1918. Until recently only one navy 
yard was able to turn out a 
complete dreadnaught. The increased 
size of these capital ships has made 
it necessary to lengthen the ways at 
this yard and also caused the installa- 
tion of further facilities for such con- 


struction. The New York, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk and Mare Island 
mavy yards are being made ready 
to build battle cruisers and dread- 
naughts. All other navy yards either 


have been or are being prepared to 
build other naval craft varying in size 
according to the iacilities of the plant 
“It is not expected that all naval 
ships will be built at the navy yards,” 
continues Secretary Daniels. “Con- 
tracts still will be let to private com- 
panies for a portion of the new con- 


Struction when reasonable bids are 
made, but ability to build all types 
will secure competition.” 


Estimates tor new construction and 
other work are given by Mr. Daniels, 
but their value is lost by reason of 
the fact that they were made before 
the armistice was signed, and there- 
fore are being reduced. The 3-year 
naval program, however, is recom- 
mended by Secretary Daniels without 
change from previous announcements. 

According to the report, American 
dreadnaughts and battle cruisers will 
in the future be armed with a 16- 
inch gun, the first of which have been 
tested during the year, and which 
proved eminently satisfactory in every 
respect. The manufacture of tor- 
pedoes has increased several hundred 
per cent over normal prewar output 
and now has surpassed a previously 
estimated production of 400 tor- 
pedoes per month. The E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, alone manufactures for 
the navy more than 100 torpedoes 
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complete in detail 
for firing. 

Referring to the co-operation be- 
tween the department and business 
men, during the war, Secretary Dan- 
iels says that the big naval pro- 
gram for the war, adopted to meet 
emergencies, could not have been 
successfully carried out without the 
hearty co-operation of shipbuilders, 
munition manufacturers, and the rep- 
resentatives of scores of allied in- 
dustries. 


“They eutered with patriotic inter- 
est, many ci them helping with wise 
suggestions,” the report points out, 
“into the big expansion required, 
changed their plants to meet navy 
needs when that was requested, and 
have given the best co-operation. I 
wish these captains of industry, whose 
devotion to country has given prac- 
tical demonstration of their. patriot- 
ism, to understand the appreciation 
of the navy department for their 
wonderful accamplishment. The coun- 
try should know they lacked in 
nothing of thought and efforts in 
naval preparation and naval efficiency. 
Moreover, not a few of them under- 
took any work desired with a _ will- 
ingness to leave the question of profit 
to the department, putting all their 
plants and resources at the govern- 
ment’s disposal.” 


To Push 


Brief mention is made with regard 
to the government projectile plant 
and armor plate plant, the former 
built and the latter to be built at 
Charleston, W. Va. The _ contract 
for the projectile plant, says the re- 
port, was made in August, 1917. 
Construction work begun at once 
and 10 months later the plant had 
begun to manufacture steel for naval 
ordnance. Construction of the armor 
plate plant, it is stated, “will be 
pressed and it is hoped that the 
production of armor plate will be 
begun by August of next year. It 
has been necessary, because of more 
pressing need of steel, to give prece- 


per week, 
and ready 


every 


Armor Plant 
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dence to other work of the office.” 
In the year, 1325 contracts have 
been approved by the department, 


one of them covering the building of 
85 destroyers which are estimated to 
cost about $1,500,000 each. That was 
the biggest single contract the navy 
Copartenans has ever awarded. To 
safeguard the government’s interest in 
the purchase of land, in the millions 
of material purchased, the necessary 
advances to stimulate production, the 
examination of the bonds of thousands 
of officers, and the performance of 
public works, wisely exercising the 
right of commandeering, giving ap- 
proval of payment to inventors and 


protecting the government, adjusting 
differences in interpretation of con- 
tracts, etc., the report says, the legal 
department has given proof of the 


counsel of 
became nec- 
secure the early 


high capacity and wise 
its personnel. When it 
essary, im order to 
construction of nearly 300 destroyers, 
to make advance payments to ship- 
builders, a compensation board to 
supervise all payments was created, 
headed by Rear Admiral Washing- 
ton I. Capps. 


To meet the requirements of the 
naval building program and other 
work there have been allocated to 
the navy monthly more than 100,000 
tons of steel and other raw materials, 
according to the report. 


Adding Many New Men 


Approximately 500 new workmen 
have been added to the payroll of 
the Massey-Harris Co., Toronto, Ont. 
If more molders are available for the 
foundry department, new work will 
be opened up to accommodate from 
500 to 1000 additional hands. The 
company recently took over a plant 
at Weston, Ont., where it will erect 
new buildings for the manufacture of 
cream separators, gas engines, trac- 
tors, etc. Sufficient orders are on 
hand from Ontario alone to keep the 
plant operating at capacity for over 
a year. 
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Contracts Awarded by Ordnance Department in Year Approximate $561,166,823—Produc- 
tion of 16-Inch Gun Commenced Before Armistice Was Signed—Four New Types of 
Projectiles Developed—Foundry and Forge Departments Produce ona Large Scale 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10. -— 
Contracts placed by the bu- 
reau of ordnance of the 


2000 5-inch, and 2000 3-inch, 50 caliber 
anti-aircraft mounts. Delays in pro- 


manufactured, many more were par- 
tially manufactured, and others were 
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duction, which occurred and were relined and rebuilt.' These guns va- 
navy department in the year anticipated during the first _few ried in size from the 16-inch, 50- 
ending July 1, 1918, amounted to ap- months of production at private caliber to the small 3-inch boat gun | 
proximately $479,191,918. This total plants, largely were overcome by and the l-pounder. A large number ' 
exceeded by $81,974,904 the amount training the shop personnel at the of guns furnished bv outside con- | 
of contracts awarded from April 1 various plants in gun-mount manu- cerns under contract have been star- 
to June 30, 1918, making an approxi- facture. Experts from the naval gun gaged, examined, and put in condi- 
mate aggregate of $561,166,823 for the factory were frequently sent out to tion for service. In addition to the 
period of the war. These facts are various contractors’ plants to assist manufacture of breech mechanisms for 


disclosed by the annual report of the 


them in solving problems of quantity 


all guns constructed by the naval gun 


bureau. production and at the same time en- factory, a large number of spare { 
Due to the fact that it was neces- able them to maintain the extreme bieech mechanisms have been made, 
sary to arm destroyers which are accuracy required. All urgent de- while others have been overhauled, { 
mostly completed in a month, and mands of the navy for gun mounts, modified, and repaired and many } 
to arm not only our own merchant including the armament of merchant spare parts manufactured to supply . 

vessels but ships belonging to Eng- vessels, were met by the bureau of the needs of the service. Many 
land, France, Italy, Belgium and Rus- ordnance during the year. complete new sights have been fur- : 
sia, an unforeseen demand for guns One war time contract that proved nished by the optical shop, while i 
of from 3 to 5-inch caliber existed. most successful was that taken by many others have been overhauled, : 
The demand was approximately 10 the Linderman Steel & Machine Co., repaired and put into servicable con- ; 
times the capacity existing at the be- Muskegon, Mich., the _lowest bidder dition. During the past year the gun J 
ginning of the war. It therefore has on ordnance contract No. 605 for 360 factory has taken over and overated y 
became necessary for the bureau to 4-inch, 50-caliber gun mounts and as an annex to the optical shop a s 
erect many new plants and develop sights. By exceptional ability and well equipped factory located at 0 
the capacity of the few plants con- perseverance, in the face of tremen- Rochester, ; engaged in the N 
versant with the manufacture of guns wr en. the By saan ern manufacture of binoculars. . 

ings. Results obtained the delivery of this contract on ct. a a 

d= 9 agg have been com- 3, 1918, 28 days ahead of schedule “ er IUnery _— Larg J 
paratively satisfactory, the bureau time. Che output of good castings from ; 
holds. All new forging plants de- | The manufacture of armor and pro-_ the foundry for the year was 14,655,355 A 
livered gun forgings and completed jectiles proceeded in a satisfactory pounds, an increase of more than 80 M 
guns to their full capacity except one Manner through the year. Four new per cent over the output for 1917. ' J 
plant. The difficulties encountered ‘types of projectiles were developed lhe foundry has been able to supply : 
with labor, transportation, and fuel this year and contracts were awarded sufficient cartridge case blanks so 8 
caused considerable delay, however. for projectiles necessary for all needs. that no outside purchases have been 0 
; The number of contractors on June made. New electric furnaces have x 
16-inch Gun Passes Test 30, — was 24. ;' Deliveries of pro- been installed and_ existing open- 

: reau has Jectiles progressed in a most satis- hearth furnaces rebuilt and enlarged. 
aaa ibe = 7a ue an ee factory manner. While the bureau Considerable progress has been made 2 
gun, This test proved successful be- — more contracts out on June 30, in the bronze castings departnfent in M 
yond expectation and the gun was te ng” Fae org made this year is the development of methods of mold- Ay 
pronounced an exceptionally splendid per" bay that of last year, due ing intricate castings for torpedoes, . 
piece of ordnance. The production to the fact that certain manufac- etc. ih ie 
program of the 104 guns of this type turers had become expert in the [he projectile plant at the navy ‘A 
required, started shortly before the ar- manufacture of certain types of pro- ordnance plant, South Charleston, W. Se 
mistice was signed. It was anticipated cone gh The manufacture of armor Va., has been completed and opera- = 
that the output of these guns would be Th Megs a up to battleship No. 43, ti ms begun. It has been disap- , 
sufficient to meet the building’ pro- . usive, had been completed up to pointing that completion of the forg- U 
gram had the war gone on. The the time of this report. ing part of the plant has been so 01 
8-inch type bomb-throwing howitzer, Ingot Casting Method Promising greatly delayed. Winter conditions th 
suitable for destroyers or larger ves- : + : were responsible. _ The buildings were al 
sels, was satisfactorily proved and Promising tests were conducted at completed Aug. 5, and the first heat ye 
orders were. let during the year. The the Washington navy yard with a of steel was successfully poured pe 
Y-gun, or depth charge thrower, de- method of casting ingo.s originated June 8. Work also was begun on di 
veloped by the General Ordnance Co., by i. AA. _ Griffith. The method the navy mine depot, Yorktown, Va. al 

has been installed on all destroyers ‘S¢¢™s promising, and great regret _ The bureau of yards and docks in 
by the bureau. This gun proved to ‘5 expressed that Mr. Griffith died its annual report states that it has bl 
be a most valuable weapon against during the progress of the experi- supervised the extension and improve- Ie 
submarines. ments. ment of 39 private plants by giving fir 
During the past year contracts Torpedo parts have been manufac- them financial aid. Thirty of these to 
have been placed for the construc- tured and now are on hand repre- plants were for the construction of Ss 
tion of broadside gun mounts for the ‘S¢™ting approximately 800 torpedoes destroyers, submarine mine-sweepers, R4 
navy at a total cost of approximatel and the delivery of torpedoes had and accessories; two were for storage a 
$97.500,000. This number includes ed reached 106 for the last month of of coal; and seven for the production an 
inch, 4-inch, and anti-aircraft 3-inch, the year. The total value of torpedo of shafting and ordnance work. The a 
50-caliber mounts. Private plants were CoMtracts, as of June 30, 1918, was amount of money involved was ap- les 
developed rapidly for the construc- $45.464,725. Air flask forgings num- proximately $51,500,000. In some “a 
tion of these medium caliber mounts Dering 875 were received during the cases the navy will own the plants : 
for arming battleships, destroyers, Yeat, which was an increase of 501 and retain them; in others the com- 4 
patrol boats, and merchant vessels. Over the previous year. panies concerned will take the plants ~ 
Had hostilities mot ceased. those During the year the naval gun over at an appraised value, and in ete 
plants so developed would have factory has operated at maximum still other cases the amount expended 19 
shortly reached a yearly gun mount capacity. Its more important work bv the navy will be in lieu of rental. < 
capacity of approximately 5000 4- and improvements may be summarized This work has been in charge of an 


inch mounts, 3000 3-inch, 50-caliber, 





as follows: More than 260 guns were 
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officer of the civil engineer corps. 





October's Exports Show Reduction 


Month's Total of Foreign lron and Steel Shipments the Lowest Since June—Loss 
is General and is Greatest in Semifinishéd Material— Imports 


Reach the Highest Point of the Year 


DVANCE reports issued by the 
bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce show that exports of 
iron and steel products in Oc- 

tober were at a low rate and the total 








tonnage moved in that month was tix 
smallest recorded since June. Ship- 
ments of these commodities from thie 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 
1915 Imports Exports 
oo sede oe 20,858 380,340 
tc devenceodabanrh estes 27,556 405,949 
DET 6060004 ck asWusteces 23,345 382,113 
Dt 6 es ae0dunee bd oeéeed 34,318 349,843 
DT to slasentvanbso ey oe 37,131 362,764 
DET (06s n00teseewardeoes 35,408 353,853 
1916 
DNs 006654 504aces dn 0toun 15,824 360,102 
DD cose ca0e 4achecenesas 20,279 368,980 
DP  “ebidedssevisdetscansh 15,159 438,649 
Ege ovuccccecscedahe cha 20,176 384,452 
MEY iccancioncsencccesn 32.114 538,657 
DEA Wn 0% 06 60060 eSEb0 0 ce 68 26,885 515,214 
MGA 4.0 + 6.6040 00t40500808 14,774 502,330 
DL a dakias ¢ wo ccc cesedsee 23,255 571,401 
DEY. acuncoccecesencess 25,559 643,762 
DE 60 se ieeeiccdaouwsveces 30,169 588,892 
DEEN «6 dacdrdagases secede 42,545 554,219 
DE: ~eoéeacetedcdsocenes 44,134 580,988 
1917 
PE, webvecoes ccc desecs ce 40,910 608,281 
DEE * vlinvedeadetdcestseace 24,947 449,099 
DENY =. nos Ge 066 69. dece steers 37,943 606,559 
Ts. odks 000 csesebdtentecss 48,213 519,397 
Meccan ph weosctboees cndhé 26,479 582.303 
PM ccagsasctech as oben coud 29,080 629,305 
tl Acé¥eece pevevdnnesdass 28,859 346,393 
DC shenbecseuseedccecdné 26,129 503,075 
Pe § cebecéecedescogersr 19,058 499,067 
ED «dé sin 6h 6890460 ea bewes 14,310 571,868 
November... 2... oe cece e es 13,995 473,549 
BOMMMCr ccc cece cees 13,769 654,867 
1918 
PE istvecvgwes cess eweesue 12,875 495,057 
DE : ong 6S a¢eecebasaerese 12,941 438,848 
NS <cpecgcet 6enheseeoset 14,345 379,924 
DG coSe eccobeccupesvesese 11,371 462,887 
FF re 14,387 488,515 
tds 5s00s+ oak be chenteude 13,913 418,605 
Dae . -cecckvewseoeensnee 11,511 452,759 
omen o'en de ¢ aeeteenttet 12,520 512,104 
DEED: Sc cadéccnedeeceues 8,440 473,688 
pucadescodepecehes ss 15,744 426,767 
United States in October amounted ‘ov 
only 426,767 tons, 46,921 tons below 
the September figure of 473,688 tons, 
and 145,101 tons less than October a 
year ago, when 571,688 tons were ex- 
ported. This is the more noticeable, 
due to the fact that export shipments 


are usually at a high rate in October. 
Shipments of steel ingots, billets and 
blooms reached the lowest mark since 
July, 1917. Only 125,023 tons of semi- 
finished material were exported in Oc- 
tober, compared with 135,450 tons in 
September, a loss of 10,433 tons, and 
84,644 tons below October, 1917, with 
a total of 209,667 tons. Pig iron ex- 
ports of 35,452 tons were at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the pre- 
ceding month, when 34,494 tons were 
moved, but were 11,663 tons less than 
in October a year ago, when the ton- 
mage was 47,115. Scrap again appears 
on the list with shipments of 443 tons, 


clines, the most striking being in struc- 
tural iron and steel, sheets and plates, 
wire products and tin and terne plate. 
For the 10-month period ending wiih 
October, exports totalled 4,570,990 tons, 








IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 


Ten months 


October ending October 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
GOD... «acteent 443 1,175 2,122 137,636 
POS WOR. neces 35,452 47,115 214,125 562,864 


Steel billets, in- 


gots & blooms 125,023 209,667 1,572,375 1,663,908 
Wire rods...... 11,609 26,581 123,744 142,117 
Steel rails..... 49,495 50,728 375,625 22,812 
Steel bars 38,962 46,771 503,057 517,538 
Iron bars ..... 6,013 4,823 45,739 44,384 
Struc. iron and 

eer 13,265 18,563 188,820 240,939 
Hoops, bands and 

aaa 3,238 5,637 41,952 47,225 
Sheets & plates 68,655 80,546 698,216 700,565 


Tin and terne 


Je ese tis 14,423 14,425 226,139 187,102 
Barbed wire.... 29,310 11,688 207,845 150,588 
All other wire.. 12,392 18,035 132,470 163,630 
Go” aa 152 329 3.354 3,339 
Wire nails .... 6,065 13,659 64,145 88,029 
All other nails 

incl. tacks... 1,041 1,660 9,806 16,227 
Pipes & fittings 8.326 14,392 126,199 166,986 
R. R. spikes.. 38) 2.507 8,341 17,930 
Bolts, nuts, rivets 

and washers. . 2,120 2,505 22,223 25,046 
Hors*shoes ‘ 241 813 2,680 7,229 
Cast radiators. . 161 249 2,013 4,673 

TE cteses 426,767 571,868 4,570,990 5,310,762 





compared with 5,310,762 tons for a sim 
ilar period in 1917, a 739,772 
tons, or approximately 14 per cent. 


Doubled 


Imports for October were almost 
double those for September and showed 
the best total since September, 1917. 
This country received during the month 
of October, 15,744 tons of ] 


loss of 


Imports Are 


iron an!) 
steel products, or 7304 tons more than 
the September total of 8440 tons, and 
1434 tons over the October, 1917, im- 
ports of 14,310 tons. Pig iron imports 
amounted to 933 tons in October, com- 


pared witn 240 tons in September, a 
gain of 693 tons, while 8616 tons of 
scrap were shipped into the United 


States in October, or approximately 





IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Ten months 





October ending October 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

, erry 933 4.873 31,025 68,230 
Sn wavcedeus ses 8,616 4,894 40,546 172,120 
a Ue sweteeusa 2 2 1,285 2,099 
Ingots, blooms and 

Se Sseanbae 3,183 2.506 27,786 30,101 
Structural shapes 628 591 2.594 4,646 
a «- ~wesé¢éeedete 1,196 668 6,762 7,068 
Sheets and plates. 6 78 1,354 1,412 
Tin and terne plate ..... oeed 32 125 
Sap - Ge) Wea dace 742 695 5,456 6,818 
Tee GED cicccas 438 3 7,505 518 

a... ena ok eana 15,744 14,310 124,345 293,137 
four times the September total of 
2035 tons. For the 10 months ending 





compared with 1175 tons in October, with October, imports for 1918 amounted 

1917, and no shipments reported for to 124,345 tons, and for 1917, 293,137 

September of this year. Practically all tons. 

of the important products registered de- The total value of exports of iron 
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OER 





and steel and the manufactures thereof 
n October was $80,719,878, compared 
with $85,244,051 in September, a loss of 
$4.504,173, and $32,563,865 below Oct »ber 
with a valuation of $114,- 


a yet ago, 
283.743. For the 10-month period, ex- 
ports in 1918 were valued at $871,420,298, 





aud in 1917, at $1,023,644,482. Imports 
valuations for October, 1918, and 
1917, respectively, were $1,713,984 and 
$1,695,930. 
EXPORTS, GROSS TONS 
Pig Semi-finished 
1916 iron material 
Oe ci dines ehabttibdeweh 19,319 55,815 
Reet aac 9th 15,061 87,406 
See “edacet cantitdheectv’ 19,439 107,675 
Nee DOPE gD REED 18,518 88,764 
a cesceantésothewebanas 28,293 142,782 
en sreeipisuenesedebbe 48,770 116,316 
El ° cenecsvdbbadebobe ced 28,718 135,827 
Bue does econ cceewbseuion 60,264 160,921 
Sh. °: bite gh'ded shhehewekne 64,122 163,104 
Ut itisecknsasbbanediv 92,756 162,669 
MU. ahdéswacedéudidvanal 106,781 120,883 
Sk” “sabe che ebanlecaeael 105,195 162,901 
1917 
a; adankddctetonetneee 69,146 183,656 
Dinh. heed b onebsne dade 49,018 131,566 
MED. dnusécocanatocdoue 69,629 193,469 
GEES <b dtin sé coanneewe center 44,783 162,209 
Tn ‘seseeucseéuasabtiehdsen 61,112 168,158 
ME vida de cadbbiadiuabecet 83,406 190,907 
DE Joleen cndhihiieiianen 32,305 106,085 
. ves codudewutneteant 62,083 170,503 
Sy idasdedvavectensenan 44,287 148,932 
Wh +esadatvdobdetatewese 47,115 209,667 
is. etesssavedcedeacbios 25,733 150,120 
an <¢bechiben tisensern 66,573 204,555 
1918 
mk” i hsdintidnecdneeseas 20,581 195,385 
Dh $eeageenhousenchecedes 10,540 173,272 
Sl “Ci ac ctabectkdnstecen 9,849 144,443 
Pn cin dwvdbeeeetche ses ce 11,282 177,128 
a udriecdtbsh babuaneteae 22,567 159,299 
DD  ¢eéus peneentdoobsudnas 22,896 139,377 
Pl it adencuuiivan dakar 20,265 139,612 
Dy. deacecuvebtaced eaters 26,028 189,851 
Rk * \viccihiaaubeiediesaks 34,494 135,450 
OS Bvhisds cectennee sit 35,452 125,023 


Structural Ban is Lifted 


Cancellation of the resolution 


passed Oct. 9, which prohibited the 
use of structural steel, steel shapes, 
plates, bars and other forms of 


steel to a value in excess of $2000, 
has been announced by the Canadian 
war trade board. It therefore is no 
longer necessary for manufacturers 
or dealers in steel or the party re- 
quiring the steel to obtain permits 
from that body to use steel in the 
erection of buildings. 


Plan Holiday Meeting 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation will have A. O. Backert, 
president of the American Foundry- 


men’s association as its guest on the 
occasion of its annual Christmas 
gathering, which is to be held Dec. 
16, at the clubhouse of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic association. Mr. Backert will 
give a talk of the relation of foundry- 
men to the period of reconstruction, 
after which the entertainment com- 
mittee will take charge and proceed 
to pry off the lid on the jollification. 
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End War Work 


Contracts For United States 
British Are Being Terminated 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 9.—AIl manufac- 
turing operations for the imperial 
munitions board on United States ac- 
count were stopped Dec. 7, and one 
week from this date all will stop on 
British contracts. As far as Canada 
is concerned practically all returns 
from war industries then will be a 
an end. Various companies belonging 
to the imperial munitions board will 
be liquidated at once. The capital 
stock of these companies have been 
wiped off by profits of operations, and 
the board is seeking to sell the prop- 
erties to be used for industrial pur- 
poses in peace times. Some difficulty 
is being met with in this respect, al- 
though some tentative offers have 
been made. The property owned by 
the board consists of the British 
Chemical Co., Trenton, Ont., another 
chemical and explosives manufactur- 
ing plant at Noble, Ont. a _ fuse 
plant at Verdun, Que., and two plants 


and 


at Toronto, Ont., consisting of the 
British Forgings, Ltd, and_ the 
Canadian Aeroplanes, Ltd. These 
are all subsidiary companies of the 


board, although incorporated separate- 
ly as companies. It is calculated that 
this order to stop work will cut off 
about $100,000,000 of orders actually 
given out and about $200,000,000 which 
had been in contemplation before the 
signing of the armistice. 

Frederick Nicholls, president of the 
Canadian General Electric Co. of 
Toronto, in an interview on the in- 
dustrial situation, said that the capac- 
ity of existing industriés which had 
been handicapped by a shortage of 
labor during the war, to absorb the 
labor thrown on the market by the 
cessation of munition work, will re- 
lieve the situation during the winter. 
Several months will necessarily elapse 
before the return of any considerable 
proportion. of the men overseas and 
the interval will allow arrangements 
to be perfected for their employment. 


The development of the shipbuild- 
ing industry will require large num- 
bers of men, he said. The class of 
labor that will be most affected is 
the unskilled workers who will nur 
find it so easy to obtain employment 
as the skilled mechanic, but with the 
coming of spring additional oppor- 
tunities will be afforded by construc- 
tion work of various kinds. The 
women who have been employed in 
the munition plants will not be able 
to compete with men as unskilled 
workers, and will be forced to return 
to their former employment. 

As regards the market for electrical 
equipment Senator Nicholls _ stated 
that his company had been placed on 
a peace footing some time ago and 
would be practically unaffected by 
the changed conditions. Everything 
indicated increased activity in the de- 
mand for general electrical equip- 
ment, and the development of the 
shipbuilding industry would insure a 
steady market for marine engines and 
boilers. 

Thomas Findley, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Massey-Harris 
Co., Ltd.; agricultural implement man- 
ufacturer, of Toronto and Brantford, 
stated the labor problem will not be 
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as acute in the near future as it will 


be when the bulk of the overseas 
forces return. The demands of ex- 
port trade and for reconstruction 


work will be sufficient to provide for 
the employment of the labor released 
by the closing of the munition plants. 


In his opinion, no industry can get 
back to normal more readily than 
the agricultural implement industry. 


The need of farm equipment for the 
devastated areas of France and Bel- 
gium will create an immense demand, 


and the export trade will open up 
quickly. The Massey-Harris Co. has 
taken on 200 more men and will 


probably be able to increase its forces 
at the Toronto and Brantford plants 
by one-third more. 

The board of directors of the Ca- 
nadian Northern Railway Co., recently 
held a meeting at which the question 
of securing much-needed equipment 
and rolling stock was considered. It 
is understood that the government 
railroad will have some large orders 
to place in the near future and that 
President D. B. Hanna is now in 
Ottawa with this end in view. Mr. 
Harna said: 

“We are not gcing to order any 
steel rails and rolling stock merely 
to keep the steel industries and factories 


busy. Nothing will be purchased un- 
less it is absolutely necessary for 
the benefit of the road.” 

The R. Bell Munitions Works at 


Seaforth have been instructed by the 


imperial munitions board to cease 
work on all shells in the initial op- 
eration. The company is building 
a large addition to its plant to be 
used for the manufacture of farm 
machinery, tractors, etc., and will em- 
ploy a large number of the men 


thrown out of employment in its shell 
plant in the manufacture of farm 
machinery, 

A large American motor truck 
manufacturing concern has decided 
to establish a plant in Ontario, where 
cars will be assembled and tops and 
bodies will be manufactured, accord- 
ing to Burrell D. Jones, who is in 
charge of the business of the Repub- 
lic Motor Truck Co., Toronto. He 
stated that a plant will probably be 
obtained in Toronto. 


Holds Five-Day Conference 


In the week ending Dec. 7, a five- 
day sales conference was held by the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
This conference was for the benefit 
of the company’s men who direct its 
district office sales of wiring devices, 


push button specialties and molded 
insulation. The meeting was in charge 
of W. C. Stevens, sales manager; A. 


H. Fleet, manager of wiring devices 
department, and Ed Karl. Subjects 
taken up included: new devices, 
methods of manufacturing wiring 
devices and molded insulation prod- 
ucts, advertising and selling plans 
looking toward increased sales in the 
reconstruction period, etc. The wiring 
device salesmen in the various district 
represented by M. F. 


offices were 

Coyne, Boston; F. J. Walker, New 
York: G. W. Donkin, Pittsburgh; C. 
N. Gilmore, Cleveland, and Z. S. 
Myers, Chicago. 


New York City’s present coal short- 
age is estimated to be 3,557,261 tons. 
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Ingot Output 


Declines in November—Total 
Year Set at 42,400,000 Tons 


Steel ingot production in November 
was the lowest recorded since Febru- 
ary of this year. Reports to the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
from 29 companies which in 1917 pro- 
duced 85.10 per cent of the country’s 
total output show a production for 
these companies last month of 3,060,- 
154 tons, a loss of 292,038 tons com- 
pared with the October figure of 
3,352,196 tons. In November, produc- 
tion was at the rate of 102,005 tons 
daily, compared with 108,135 tons in 
October, and 106,589 tons in Sep- 
tember. 

The loss in 


for 


last month was 
due entirely to the open-hearth fur- 
naces, where production fell from 
2,527,776 tons in October to 2,217,630 
tons in November. The bessemer 
ingot production of 826,893 tons is the 
highest recorded this year and is 
19,850 tons above the October total 
of 807,043 tons. 

Figured on the basis of reports from 


output 


these 29 companies, the total ingot 
production of the country for No- 
vember was approximately 3,600,000 


tons, and for October, 3,944,000 tons. 
If the November daily rate of pro- 
duction is maintained in December, 
the total ingot output for 1918 will 
be approximately 42,400,000 tons, or 
about 200,000 tons over the 1917 total. 

Production figures compiled by the 


institute from June, 1917, to Novem- 
ber, 1918, are as follows: 
Open All 
hearth Bessemer other Total 
Months Gross Gross Gross Gross 
1917 tons tons tons tons 
Seda weave 2,265,772 809,552 8,605 3,083,929 
Bivtecsses 2,152,479 777,171 9,465 2,939,115 
August...... 2,251,013 863,873 8,331 3,123,217 
Sa 2,195,556 770,064 6,639 2,072,259 
Gh, eontdes 2,475,754 870,494 6,687 3,351,935 
ee 2,384,218 772,489 9,550 3,166,257 
ae oa kis 2,195,832 524,084 13,806 2,783,722 
1918 
ee 1,763,356 429,588 10,901 2,203,845 
eR ne 1,805,233 454,457 14,051 2,273,741 
March 1,331,048 763,255 16,078 $8,110,381 
BR ccdeur 2,377,974 769,249 16,187 3,163,410 
a 2,475,131 796,244 15,858 3,287,233 
SB cnodeas 2,281,718 786,380 15,348 3,083,446 
RES 2,311,545 784,997 17,093 3,113,635 
ee 2,299,060 766,860 17,648 38,083,563 
. aa 2,410,773 772,863 16,802 3,200,438 
October.... 2,527,776 807,043 7,377 3,352,196 
November.... 2,217,630 826,893 15,631 3,060,154 


Doubles Equipment 


The Rothert Process Steel Co., E. 
H. Rothert, president and general 
manager, Seattle, which has been pro- 
ducing 1000 pounds of high grade 
tool steel per day, is adding equip- 
ment to double its capacity. The ore 
used i3 magnetite, some of it being 
brought from British Columbia and 
some from Washington, just over 
the crest of the Cascades. Recent 
tests of high carbon steels made from 
this ore show: Carbon steel running 
1.3 per cent carbon, tensile strength, 
103,310 pounds per square inch; steel 
running 1 per cent carbon, 112,180 
pounds per square inch; steel running 
0.75 per cent carbon, 142,800 pounds 
per square inch. 
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Tractor Industry 


Is Booming in Michigan—Many Com- 
panies to Compete with Ford 


Detroit, Dec. 10.—Michigan is rap- 

idly developing a tractor industry 
which is expected to place the state 
among the leaders in_ production. 
With the Henry: Ford & Son plant 
in Dearborn, Mich., turning out 150 
daily and 25,000 Fordson tractors now 
in use in this country and England, 
it has taken rank as the leading pro- 
ducer in the state. 
_ The General Motors Corp. soon will 
bring out a low-priced tractor to com- 
pete with the Fordson. It will be 
manufactured in Saginaw, Mich., in 
the shell plant of the Marquette 
Motor Co., under the direction of 
George H. Hannum. The corpora- 
tion also has a tractor plant at 
Janesville, Wis. It will complete its 
rey iron castings plant at Saginaw 
in which 800 men will make tractor 
parts. 

The Wolverine Tractor Co. with 
euthorized capital of $300,000, of which 


$175,000 is paid in, has begun the 
manufacture o* tractors at Saginaw. 
Directors are W. E. Wood, W. G. 
Wagenhals and W. F. Austin, De- 
troit; W. J. Wickes, Arnold Boutel 
and W. E. Laur, Saginaw, and C. 
A. Bigelow, Bay City. 


The Reed Foundry & Machine Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., exhibited its 
first tractor at the convention of. the 
Michigan Vehicle & Implement Deal- 
ers’ association in Kalamazoo Dec. 
3-5. There are several other plants 
in the state now giving their atten- 
tion to the production of tractors. 

Building activities in Detroit are 
being resumed on a prewar scale. 
The Standard Motor Truck Co., has 
broken ground for a $30,000 addition. 
A. Fisher, president, declares an- 
other unit will be started soon. 
Among the other companies building 
additions are the Detroit Copper & 
Brass Rolling Mills, for which the 
Russell Wheel & Foundry Co. is 
doing the structural steel work; 
Michigan Copper & Brass Co., an 
$18,000 extension; States Engineering 
Co., Chalks Mfg. Co., Michigan Pat- 
tern & Machine Co. and General 
Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co. 

The National Bronze & Aluminum 
Castings Co. has moved into large 
auarters at 975 Garfieid avenue. The 
General Screw Products Co., has been 
chartered for $20,000 bv Floyd Y. 
Heir, G. J. Maertens, Oscar Ruffe- 
laers, Stanley and John Imerman. 
The Perfection Gauge Co. has been 
chartered for $100.000 by William 
R. Farrend, Leo M. Butzel and N. 


J. Fleming. The Detroit Auto Spe- 
cialties Co. has increased its au- 
thorized capital stock from $75,000 
to $250.000. 


The Ford Eagle shipbuilding plant 
will build barges in large numbers, 
instead of submarine chasers. Henry 
Ford has announced that 5000 men 
will be employed in the plant. He 
will use the barges for the transporta- 
tion of materials for the various Ford 
manufacturing developments, and when 


his own needs are met will place 
them in the market. At the same 
time the plant will carry out its 


Eagle boat contract with the govern- 
ment, expecting to complete it by 
June, 1919 The barges wil) have a 
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carrying capacity of 1500 tons and 


will be designed primarily for use 
on Lake Erie and the New York 
state barge canal. Some will be 
equipped with motors for towing 
purposes. 

Plants which the Dodge Bros., 


Fisher Body Corp., and a few smaller 
concerns erected for war work will 
be used for motor car production. 
Among the larger industrial con- 
struction projects now being under- 
taken is that begun by the Packard 
Motor Car Co., to cost $154,000. The 
company will build a foundry build- 
ing, stock building and an office addi- 


tion. The Wilson Body Co. is to 
build a factory unit, 98x 303 feet, to 
cost $250,000; the National Twist 


Drill Co., a 2-story factory extension, 


and the Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills, several new units, to 
cost $600,000. The Toledo Steel 


Barrel Co., has been consolidated with 
the Detroit BRange Boiler Co. 

The Hupp Motor Car Co., has con- 
tracts for 500 34-ton trucks and 2500 
ambulances of standard government 
pattern. 

The W. M. B. Machine Co., has 
been organized with $15,000 capital 
by Robert Wilde, of the Michigan 
Gear Co., W. R. Meade, of the North 
way Motor Co., and W. F. Beach. 

The American Machine Products 


M ONTFORD C. ALLEE, super- 
intendent of the merchant 
mills of the Minnesota Steel 
Co., Duluth, Minn., died of 
pneumonia, Dec. 3, at his home in 
Morgan Park, Minn., following a five- 
day illness.. He was born in Indiana 
37 years ago and removed from the 
east to Duluth to take charge of the 
steel plant in August, 1915. While in 
the east he was connected with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem. 
Pa.; the Eastern Steel Co.. Pottsviile. 
Pa.; the C. Pardee Works, Perth Am 
boy, N. J., and the Burden Iron Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
John DaCosta Newbold, president 


of R. L. Newbold & Son Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., died Nov. 26. 


Ambrose R. Corsline, president of 
the Cochrane-Bly Co., Rochester, N. 


Y., machinery manufacturer, died 
Nov. 25. 

E. V. McConville, secretary and 
sales manager of the Modern Tool 
Co., Erie, Pa., died at his home in 
Erie on Nov. 26 from influenza. 

Edmund R. Caldwell, head of the 
E. R. Caldwell & Co., Bradford, Pa.. 
manufacturers of oil well tools and 
machinery, died in Buffalo, Dec. 3. 
He was 50 years old. 

Lewis L. Wolfe, aged 49, director 
of the American Spiral Spring Co. 


and of the Independent Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, died Nov, 30, after a 
few weeks’ illness. 

Edward C. Standley, who has been 
employed in an important capacity 
by the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
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Co., has increased its authorized cap- 


from $10,000 to $40,000 and the 
Wolverine Stove Co., has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

The Michigan: Steel Castings Co., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$400,000 to $500,000 

The Paige Detroit Motor Car Co., 
has started the manufacture of motor 
trucks in limited number. 

The Bradfield Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of the 
New Haven Iron Works, New Haven, 
Mich., manufacturers of grey iron and 
semi-steel castings 

The Kuenz Radiator Co., of Detroit, 


ital 


has leased the plant of the White 
Frost Refrigerator Co. Michigan 
Center, Mich., and has ordered new 


equipment for it. 

A 2-story building for 
ing metal parts is to be erected 
J. Shevitz, at a cost of $25,000. 

The Hudson Motor Car Co., 
build l-story repair building 
240 feet, to cost $45,000. 

The Stuart Foundry Co., 
organized with $100,000 capital stock, 
will begin the erection of its plant 
soon. A. W. Sempliner, L. J. Maroska 
and M. W. Smith are the organizers. 

The plant of the National Spring 
& Wire Co., Albion, Mich., has been 
sold to the Ventilated Mattress Co., 


manufactur- 
for 


will 
100 x 


recently 


Chicago. 





for the last 18 years, died Nov. 21, 
at his home in that city. 

Walter Boyce, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh Construction Co., 


Pittsburgh, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh on Dec. 1. He was 54 years old 


and was born and lived all his life 
in Pittsburgh. 

Arnold Ruegg, chief electrical en- 
gineer of the Falk Co., Milwaukee, 
died Nov. 27 from pneumonia, fol- 
lowing a brief illness with influenza. 


Mr. Ruegg was 51 years of age and 
had been associated with the Falk 
plant for 16 years, 

Jesse Lewisohn, formerly a member 


of the firm of Lewisohn Bros. and 
also once a vice president of the 
United Metals Selling Co., died from 


the Netherland hote’. 
York, Nov. 30. He had not 
been active in business for several 
years. He was 46 years old. 

John E. Gozzard, formerly super- 
intendent of construction for G. W. 
McClure & Son Co., engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, died at the home of his son 
in Warren, O., after a ill- 
ness, on Dec. 3. Mr. Gozzard was 
born in England but for a _ great 
many years has made his home in 
Pittsburgh. 

Joseph Schetser, aged 40, owner of 
the Memphis Iron & Metal Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., died Nov. 25 at the 
Genera] hospital in that city, from.the 
effects’ of drinking six ounces of 
carbelic acid. It is stated that since 
the’ signing of the armistice his busi- 
ness in wholesale metals has incurred 
great. loss and this superinduced 
melancholia. 


pneumonia, at 


New 


lingering 














































ILBUR B. TOPPING, who 
has been assistant general 


manager of sales for the Re- 


public Iron & Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O., has been made gen- 
eral manager of sales with head- 
quarters in Youngstown. At one 


time he was district manager of sales 
in Cleveland and then was transferred 
to the Philadelphia office to discharge 
similar duties. From Philadelphia he 
went to Youngstown to assume the 
osition of assistant sales manager. 
e is one of the most prominent of 
the younger sales executives in the 
iron and steel industry, and is a son 
of John A. Topping, chairman of the 


board of directors of the Republic 
company. He received his higher 
education at the University’ of 
Pennsylvania. Other changes in the 


company’s organization follow: Charles 
T. Johnson, sales manager at Youngs- 


town, has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh to be general agent; G. J. 
Geary and C. L. McKinley become 
assistant general managers of sales; 
Herbert W. Craig has been made 
manager of sales at Chicago. 

G. R. Brandon, formerly vice presi- 


dent and general engineer of Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, IIL, 


severed his connections on Nov. 30. 
M. Clifton Nelson, manager of the 
R. B. Phillips Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mass., has been elected a director of 
the Park Trust Co. of that city. 


E. D. Spicer has resigned his posi- 
tion as factory manager and treasurer 
of the Moore Steam Turbine Corp., 
Wellsburgh, N. Y., effective Jan. 1. 


R. C. Kimball has been placed 
in charge of the Detroit branch of- 
fice recently opened by the Lakewood 


Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Clifford E. Pierce of the Betz- 
Pierce Co., Cleveland, iron and steel 


jobbers, who has been seriously ill 
with pneumonia, is recovering. 


Charles W. Stoup, manager of the 
Norwalk works of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, recently was elected 
vice chairman of the Norwalk Manu- 
facturers’ association, Norwalk, O. 


Louis W. Adams on Dec. 1 became 
works manager of the new open- 
hearth and mill department of the 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ash- 
land, Ky. 

Paul A. Dratz, Chiéago representa- 
tive of the Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Ill; for the past 
12 years, has resigned to engage in 
other business. 


C. E. Scheuring. resigned recently 
as superintendent cf the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., branch of the American Road 
Machinery Co.,. to become works 
manager of the Insley Mfg. Co, In- 
dianapolis. 

E. H. Jaynes of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, addressed 
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a meeting of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on Dec. 5, ex- 
plaining the government’s tax on in- 
comes. 

Charles S. McKinley, who has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general manager of sales of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., will leave a host of friends in 


Pittsburgh, when he goes to Youngs- 
town to assume his new duties on 





CHARLES §. McKINLEY 


Jan. 1. Although still a young man, 
Mr. McKinley is something of a 
veteran in the steel and iron business, 
having entered the employ of the 
Camb-ia Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., at 
its Philadelphia office in 1893. He 
was identified with this company for 
17 years, finally becoming assistant to 
Powell Stackhouse, then president of 
that company. He was attached to 
the Philadelphia office of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., for a brief period and in 1913 
joined the sales force of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. at its Philadelphia 
branch. In the spring of 1917, he was 
transferred to the company’s Pitts- 
burgh office and made manager of 
sales for the Pittsburgh district, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Hall, now with the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Car- 
negie, Pa. Mr. McKinley is a native 
of Philadelphia and received his educa- 


tion in the schools of that city. He 
is a member of the Manufacturers 
club of Philadelphia and of the 
Duquesne club and the Pittsburgh 


Athletic association of Pittsburgh. 


Adoph W. Gilbert, president and 
general manager of the Chapman 
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Orchard, 


Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Mass., has been elected first vice 
president of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. 


H. Goss, general manager of 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., will speak on “The National 
Outlook” at the dinner of the Hart- 
tord Get-Together club, Hartford, 
Conn., Dec. 16. 


A. S. Knowles, consulting engineer 
with Freyn, Brassert & Co., engi- 
neers, Chicago, has gone to France 
on an inspection trip of by-product 
coke ovens and allied industries. He 
is to be absent about six weeks. 


John 
the Scovill 


Henry A. Fiske, who has been con- 
nected with Gilmour, Rothery & Co., 
Boston, the past three years, will be- 
come connected with the General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. l., 
in an executive capacity, Jan. 1. 


George H. Hawley, who has been 
superintendent of the Ansonia Brass 

Copper Co. branch of the Amer- 
ican Brass Co., Ansonia, Conn., has 
been elected vice president of the 


National Conduit & Cable Co 


superintendent of 


John C. Spence, 
Worcester, 


the Norton Grinding Co., 
Mass., will speak on the “Training 
School for Factories” before the 
Bridgeport section of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 18 

J. Albert Roesch, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Steel Sales Corp., and 
the Steel Products Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected president of 
the Illinois Athletic club, that city. 
Mr. Roesch also ts a director of the 
Copper Clad Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
John F. Laboon has been made 


a member of the engineering firm of 


Chester & Fleming, Union Bank 
building, Pittsburgh. Mr.  Laboon 
formerly was in the employ of this 
concern but recently had been con- 


nected with the Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. 
Co. 

W. C. Werley and Richard Goedecke, 
who are associated with G. J. Hawkey 
in and partly responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Duplex Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, now located in a wareroom 


at 1224 West Sixth street, have re- 
turned to their work, after’ serious 
illness 

R. H. Wilson, who has been with the 
Walter A. Zlenicker Supply Co., St 
Louis, for a number of years, has been 
appointed assistant to the president. He 
is succeeded as Houston, Texas, repre- 
sentative of the company by E. O. Grif- 
fin, who has been assistant to the 


president of the St. Louis Southwestern 
railroad in charge of purchases. Prior 


to that time, Mr. Griffin was storekeeper 
the 
rail- 


manager of 
Northern 


and assistant general 
International and Great 
road. 


















HARLES M. SCHWAB has re- 
signed as director general of 
shipping of the Emergency 
Fleet corporation, Philadelphia, 

and has returned to his work as chair- 

man of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. Presi- 
dent Wilson has sent the following 
wireless message from the _ steamer 

Grorce WASHINGTON: “I accept your 

resignation only because you wish it 

and because I feel I must do so m 

fairness to you. You have been cx- 

ceedingly generous in giving your servy- 


ices and they have been  invaluab'>. 
Want to thank you very cordially in- 
deed for all that you have done. Sha:l 
always remember it, as I am sure all 
your associates in the government will, 
as a service of unusual value and dis- 
tinction.” 

Mr. Schwab in his resignation said 


important and interesting as ae 
considered his work in connection wih 
the Emergency Fleet corporation to he 
he now felt, with the war virtually over 
he could better serve his country as 20 
employer of 170,000 workpeople at the 
3ethlehem Steel Corp., which has a 
monthly payroll of $25,000,000. “The 
emergency for which I entered the gov 


that 


ernment service has passed,” said Mr. 
Schwab in an interview later. “The 
Emergency Fleet corporation has becn 
placed on a basis for economic co.- 


struction rather than war-time construc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Schwab was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as director general of 
shipping last April. While full credit 
always has been given freely by him 
to Chairman FE. N. Hurley of th 
United States shipping hoard for pro- 
viding the yard capacity and laying 
the foundation for the work, much of 
the success of the shipping program, 
when it reached the production stage, 
is due to his efforts. Within a wee 
after his appointment, his influence be- 


gan to be felt in all the vards of th 
Emergency Fleet ‘corporation and h 
has made trips from time to time for 


the purpose of inspiring enthusiasm on 
the part of the workmen in them. 

O. B. Kibele, formerly marine 
superintendent of the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco, has been made 
general superintendent of the yards 
operated by the Schaw-Batcher Ship- 
building Co., that city. A. L. Becker. 
formerly general superintendent, has 
been promoted to the position of 
general manager, vacated by E. G. 
Ekstrom. 

Peter J. Phillips, special representa- 
tive of the Federal Export Corp., 42 
Broadway, New York, recently sailed 
from that city for Colon, Panama 
From that point he will begin a tour 
of the whole Caribbean district, visit- 
ing all the sales offices of the cor- 
poration. On this trip, his second to 
the Caribbean during the past year, 
Mr. Phillips will spend considerable 
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time in the important markets in- 
vestigating trade conditions as they 
have been altered by the armistice 


proceeding. F. M. Savelli, sales man- 
ager for the Chilean territory of the 
Federal Export Corp., sailed recently 
from New York for Valparaiso, after 
a visit of several weeks to the home 
offices. 

Edwin L. King, for nearly seven 
years secretary of the Pratt & Cady 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been elected 
treasurer to succeed the late Bishop 


White. He retains the office of 
secretary. O. Lamson Beach, assist- 
ant sales manager ,has been pro 
moted to assistant secretary and Al- 
bert E. Oldroyd, chief accountant 
is made assistant treasurer. 

R. W. Knight, formerly contracting 


engineer for the McClintic-Marshall 


Co., and the Riter-Conley Co., in the 
Pittsburgh district, has been placed 
in charge of the sales offices at 50 
Church street, New York, of the 


McClintic-Marshall Export Co., which 


has been organized to handle the 
export business of the two compa- 
nies mentioned. 


Charles Piez, president of the Link- 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, and former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 


association, Chicago, has resigned as 
general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet corporation. As soon as freed 
from his duties, he will co-operate 
with the Illinois Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation which has appointed a com- 
mittee to work out a _ reconstriction 


policy for industry in Illinois. 


A. H. Kron, director of engineering 
of the division of engineering, United 
States employment service, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, still is ac- 
tively engaged in offering the services 
of his division to technical men de- 
siring to be placed. He is especially 
busy at present looking after those 
who are returning fron. service and 
has many openings for those prop- 
erly equipped. 

Charles T. Johnson, sales manager 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co, 
Youngstown, O., has been made gen- 
eral agent, with offices in Pittsburgh; 
W. B. Topping becomes general man- 
ager of sales, with heauquarters in 
Youngstown; D. J. Geary and C. L 
McKinley become assistant general 
managers of sales; Herbert W. Craig 


has been made manager of sales at 
Chicago. 

George W. Sherman, J. H. O’Brien 
and James Taylor, mechanical ex- 
perts for the Hendee Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass., constitute a com 


mission which has been sent by the 
company to France to show men in 
the United States army how to get 
best results from their motorcycles 
After this instruction has been com- 
pleted they will pay their attention 
to the civilian trade of that country 
for an indefinite time. 
Joseph Meyerson has 
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been ap- 






pointed secretary to the president of 


the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis. For 10 years he was asso- 
ciated with the southwestern tariff 


bureau, latterly as secretary to F. A. 
Leland. Mr. Kottsieper was recently 
added to the company’s traveling 
force to cover southwestern territory. 
For many years he traveled for the 
St. Louis Screw Co., St. Louis, prior 
to which time he was connected with 
the E. H. Linley Supply Co., and the 


‘Western Iron & Supply Co. 


celebrated his 
his home in 


Andrew Carnegie 
eighty-third birthday at 
New York, Nov. 25. Mr. Carnegie 
went automobiling for two hours in 
the morning and entertained ‘a few 
friends and relatives at luncheon. 
Most of the day was spent at home. 
Although he was said to be in good 
health his physicians urged him to 
conserve his strength in order that he 


may realize his ambition to live 100 
years. Among others from whom Mr. 
Carnegie received messages of con- 
gratulation were Charles M. Schwab 
and Thomas A. Edison. 

J. H. Libberton, formerly division 


engineer of the promotion bureau of 
the Universal Portland Cement Co., 
has been made inspecting engineer and 
engineer of the promotion bureau, 
succeeding William M. Kinney. He 
has been connected with the Universal 
Portland Cement Co. since 1908 and 
since February, 1917, has been secretary- 
treasurer of the American Concrete 
Pipe association. He is also a mem- 


ber of the American Concrete in- 
stitute, the Western Society of En- 
gineers and the Chicago Engineers 
Club. 

John Williams, labor’s representa- 


tive on the Pittsburgh board of educa- 
tion, and president of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel 


and Tin Workers, early next year will 
resign both positions and go to 
Seattle as labor commissioner of the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. Mr. Williams 
has been a conspicuous figure in 
organized labor in the Pittsburgh dis- 


trict and has been connected with 
the Amalgamated association for 22 
years, the last seven of which he has 
served as president of the organiza- 
tion. 

C. F. Kelley now is president of 
the Inspiration Consolidated Copper 


Co. as well as the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., which has come into 
possession of the controlling stock. 
This is one reason for the retirement 


of Col. W. B. Thompson, but he 
remains on the board. The latter’s 
plans are not yet known. John D. 
Ryan, formerly president of Ana- 


conda and a director of Inspiration, 
has again been elected a director in 
each, and has been made chairman 
of the Anaconda board. It is not 
yet known whether he will be elected 
president again. C. E. Mills is out 
of the Inspiration board. 
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Opposition Looms to Modified Tax Bill 


REATLY modified to meet peace 
conditions, the new war rev- 
enue bill last week was re- 
ported by the senate finance 

committee. Discussion began this 
week and judging from the great 
differences of opinion which have been 
developing, the bill probably will be 
adopted only after considerable fur- 
ther modification. These differences 
of opinion have arisen with respect 
especially to the methods pursued in 
taxing large incomes and_ excess 
profits. As revised by the senate 
committee, the measure is designed 
to raise $5,953,466,000, as against $8,- 
200,000,000, which would have been 
yielded by the house draft, passed 
Sept. 20. As it now stands, the bill 
raises the bulk of the revenue from 
corporation and individual incomes, 
excess and war profits, and special 
taxes on luxuries. It includes provi- 
sions for the taxes to be raised in 
1920 and this is one of the features 
to which there have been objections. 


Profits Tax is Altered 


Under the new bill, war profits are 
to be taxed 80 per cent in 1918 and 
not taxed thereafter. Excess profits 
would be taxed 30 to 60 per cent in 
1918 and 1919 and 40 per cent in 1920. 
The normal individual income tax for 
1918 would be 12 per cent, except 
that on the first $4000 the rate would 
be 6 per cent; for the succeeding year 
the normal tax to be 8 per cent, with 
4 per cent on the first $4000. All 
single persons with an income of 
$1000 or more and married persons 
with $2000 or more are to be taxed. 
Surtaxes are provided which range 
from 1 per cent on incomes between 
$5000 and $6000 to 65 per cent on 
incomes of more than $1,000,000. The 
corporation income tax for 1918 would 
be 12 per cent and 8 per cent there- 
after. Income taxes would be paid 
in four installments. Depletion allow- 
ances are provided for mines, oil and 
gas wells, to encourage such enter- 
prises. Inheritance taxes range from 
1 per cent on inheritances of $10,0uu 
to $25,000 to 25 per cent on those 
over $2,500,000. Excise taxes on 
liquors and tobacco, together with 
taxes on transportation and _ wire 
messages furnish the bulk of the re- 
maining taxes provided. 

The senate committee altered the 
excess profits tax section consider- 
ably. The amount subject to the tax 
is now figured as the sum of the 
following items: 

(1) Thirty per cent of the amount 
of net income in excess of the credits 
and deductions as prescribed by the 


act, if such income is not over 20 per 
cent of the invested capital; 

(2) Sixty per cent of the amount 
of the net income over 20 per cent 
of the invested capital; and 

(3) The sum by which 80 per cent 
of the net income exceeds the amount 
of the tax figured under items (1) 
and (2). 

The year 1919 will carry a reduc- 
tion in this tax, the 30 per cent on 
income not exceeding 20 per cent of 
invested capital being cut to 20 per 
cent while the 60 per cent on income 
over 20 per cent is cut to 40-per cent. 
The amount figured on the 80 per cent 
basis is cut off entirely after this year. 
Credits allowed corporations include 
exemption from the tax of $3000 out 
of net income and further an amount 
equal to the average net income for 
the prewar period after adjusting the 
capital employed before the war to 
that employed since the war. In case 
the corporation had no income before 
the war it is allowed the exemption 
of $3000 and also 10 per cent of the 
invested capital from the taxes for 
the year. The average net income of 
the prewar years is determined by 
dividing the number of years within 
that period during the whole of which 
the corporation was in existence, into 
the sum of the net income for such 
years. 

The reduction in the amount to be 
raised by $2,000,000,000 of course 
lightens the tax burden on the com- 
munity. This lightening occurs prin- 
cipally in the field of excise taxes and 
possible in the excess profits taxes. 
But the individual income taxes, 
especially in the lower incomes, will 
have to contribute much more heavily 
than last year, the principal relief 
being afforded to corporations which 
had been very heavily burdened under 
the excess profits. 


Press Plant is Purchased 


At the plant of the Michigan Press 
Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., which has been 
purchased by the Michigan Machine 
Tool & Foundry Co., of that city, 
the latter company will continue the 
manufacture of presses and produc- 
tion of heavy gray iron castings. The 
plant is equipped with a machine shop 
and a foundry. Another recent pur- 
chase by the Michigan Machine Tool & 
Foundry Co., is the plant of the Ply- 
mouth Motor Castings Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., which will be in operation in 
the near future. The foundry is 300 
x 100 feet and is fully equipped for 
the manufacture of light gray iron 
and semisteel castings. It has a daily 
capacity of 40 tons. On the factory 
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site are over 300 building lots on 
which dwellings will be built to be 
occupied by the workmen. Theo. 
H Millington, president of the Michi- 
gan Machine Tool & Foundry Co., 
formerly was consulting engineer for 
the General Motors Corp. He an- 
nounces that full details of the new 
4-wheel drive tractor, his company 
is producing, will be given out later. 


Sell Magneto Factory 


The Bosch-Magneto plant, the largest 
of its kind in the United States, was 
auctioned off in New York City, Dec. 
7, by A. Mitchell Palmer, alien property 
custodian. C. H. Griffiths, of that city, 
was high bidder at $4,150,000, and the 
Fisk Tire Co., Springfield, Mass., was 
second highest, bidding $4,100,000. Other 
bidders were the Chase- Securities Corp. 
and George B. Foster, both of New 
York City. 


Will Buy Supplies 


San Francisco, Dec. 10.—The state 
of Queensland, Australia, is to buy in 
the United States over $5,000,000 
worth of railroad supplies, including 
steel rails and locomotives. Officers 
of the Queensland government ar- 
rived here Nov. 19 on the trans- 
pacific steamer Ventura and will tour 
the country preparatory to making 
the purchases. The party includes: 
Hon. G. S. Beeby, minister of labor 
and industry for Queensland; Hon. 
H. Filhealy, minister of the Queens- 
land railroads, and Hon. M. David- 
son, the Queensland commissioner of 
railroads. 


Ferro Plant Closes 


Officials of the Anaconda Coppr 
Mining Co. have announced the clos- 
ing of the company’s ferromanganese 
plant at Great Falls, Mont., due to 
lack of a ready market for the prod- 
uct. The company has not sold a 
pound of ferromanganese since begin- 
ning operations and now has about 
1000 tons on hand. At the time the 
plant was closed two of the five 
electric furnaces ordered erected had 
been completed and were in opera- 
tion. The plant was built at the 
urgent solicitation of the government 
and cost $350,000. The Emma mine 
from which ore for this plant was 
obtained will be closed. 


Starts Steel Shop 


Organized to succeed Milliken Bros., 
Tnc., the Milliken Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Woolworth building, New York, will 
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occupy the plant of the James H. 
Young Stone Co., 136th street and 
East river, which it recently pur- 
chased The structure is being 
equipped as a fabricating works for 
building construction and the manu- 
facture of transmission and radio tow- 
ers, steel poles and other steel special- 
ties manufactured by the company. 
With 40,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing floor space, two acres of land 
have been acquired. C. T. Clack is 
president and Robert Grant treasurer 
of the company. 


Pipe Prices Made Official 
by Industries Board 


By action of the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the war industries board, 
the prices and differentials on cast 
iron pipe recommended by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute have been 
made the official government levels. 
The announcement of the war indus- 
tries board on this subject is as fol- 
lows: 


The price-fixing committee of the 
war industries board, acting upon the 
request of various government agen- 
cies, that it make official the differ- 
entials recommended by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute upon 
cast iron pipe, has fixed the follow- 
ing maximum base prices per net 
ton of 2000 pounds upon cast iron 
pipe, 6 inches and larger class B, 
American Water Works, weight or 
heavier, effective from Oct. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1918, inclusive: 

$60.00 f.o.b. Birminghath. 

67.70 f.0.b. New York. 

66.80 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Fix New Wire Extra 

A new recommendation of an extra 
on wire was announced by Chair- 
man Gary of the general committee 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute under date of Dec. 5. Judge 
Gary’s announcement is as follows: 


“Add the following at the end of 
the section on wire on page 100 of 
the Institute pamphlet of Nov. 15, 


1918: (Third edition of Iron TRravE 
Review booklet, page 87): 
“Where specifications in regard to 


packing wire for export shipment call 
for more than three wire ties or bands 
and a binder or locking wire, an extra 
charge of $1.00 per net ton may be 
made, this charge being applicable 
whether the coils are to be shipped 
plain, burlapped or papered. Where the 
specifications require paper or burlap- 
ping, a reasonable charge may be made 
for same in addition to the extra of 
$1.00 per net ton referred to above. 
These extras for export packing to be 
effective on and after Nov. 20, 1918.” 


Seek Tool Plant 


Because of the unprecedented 
growth of 59 metalworking plants 
in the Louisville, Ky., industrial dis- 
trict, the need of a first-class pattern 
and tool plant is keenly felt. Recog- 
nized by the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, this fact has led to the 
formation of the million dollar factory 


fund of Louisville. Announcement 
now is made by General Manager 
Tampton Aubuchon that a_ special 
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committee composed of representa- 
tives of a number of large manufac- 
turing concerns has been appointed. 
It is negotiating with manufacturers 
of tools, dies, wood and metal pat- 
terns with the purpose of establish- 
ing a shop of this character. It is 
believed by the committee that ar- 
rangements will be consummated at 
an early date. 


To Make Metal Guards 


To specialize in the manufacture of 
expanded metal guards for gears, pul- 
leys, shop partitions, windows, etc., 
the Rawson Safety Guard Co., Cleve- 
land was incorporated recently. Its 
offices are in the Builders Exchange 
building and its factory is located at 
6109. Franklin avenue, N. W. The 
officers of the company follow: Presi- 
dent, J. F. Leonard, of the Cuyahoga 
Builders’ Supply Co.; vice president 
and general manager, C. M. Eberling, 
mechanical engineer; secretary and 
treasurer, J. E. Rawson of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co. 





Financial Crop Ends 











The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill., is about to offer $2,250,- 
000 in 3-year 7 per cent notes, se- 
cured by a first mortgage, according 
to the announcement of a Columbus, 
O., bank. 

e “ss 

The Plymouth Motor Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, Wis., which has succeeded 
the Steiner Engine Mfg. Co., has 
elected George W. Brickbauer presi- 
dent, Charles Steiner vice president, 
Frank Schryer secretary and Gustave 
W. Schiereck treasurer. 

tall Se 

The capital issues committee has 
formally approved the purchase by 
the Willys-Overland Co. of a control 
of Moline Plow Co. common stock. 
Payment is made in securities which 
were in the company’s treasury and 
under the agreement these will be 
held by the Moline stockholders until 
peace is declared. 

ee .% 

A lease has been made by the 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., Chi- 
cago, to the government of the fourth 
and fifth floors of its building at 
Clybourn avenue and Terra Cotta 
place. It will be used by the Rock 
Island division of the ordnance de- 
partment under supervision of the 
Illinois Tool Works, for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

* 

Directors of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. at a meeting last Friday did not 
declare an extra dividend on the $35,- 
097,500 common stock. Only the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent was announced, payable Dec. 31 
to stockholders of record Dec. 10. 
Regular dividends at the rate of 6 
per cent were begun in September, 
1916, and extra disbursements were 
declared twice a year from November, 
1916, up until last May. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, 3 per cent was declared; 
May, 1917, 2% per cent; November, 
1917, 3% per cent, and May, 1918, 2% 
per cent. 
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Advance Sulphate 


Of Ammonia for Spot Shipment—Sell 
Benzol for Motor Fuel 


New York, Dec. 7.—Due to the fact 
that demand for sulphate of am- 
monia of late has been restricted 
almost entirely to spot requirements, 
producers have advanced their spot 
price to $5.25 to $5.50 per 100 pounds 
at tidewater, which compares with 
last week’s quotation of $4.75. This 
advance, it is thought, will stimulate 
contract “or The contract price 

Pp 


continues $4.7 er 100 pounds at 
tidewater. Although there is enough 
material to go around, the present 


disparity in spot and future prices 
indicates that producers are not 
worried by any surplus in stocks. 
Fair sized sales of benzol for gen- 
eral commercial purposes have been 
made at 22 to 27 cents per gallon at 
producers’ plants. They have been 
small, however, as compared with 





Coke Oven By-Products 
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0.12% 











stocks. An exceedingly heavy busi- 
ness in benzol was represented in 
sales, at less than 22 cents, to inter- 
ests who will use it for motor fuel. 


Much toluol was disposed of in 
combination with benzol as a motor 
fuel during the past week. Otherwise 
business in toluol was of small pro- 
portions, and involved only spot re- 
quirements. Spot toluol is bringing 
30 to 35 cents per gallon at producers’ 
plants, while material of unusual 
quality is bringing 35 to 40 cents. 

Demand for solvent naphtha is good 
but involves only spot requirements, 
which are going at 20 to 25 cents per 
gallon at producers’ plants. The mar- 
ket in naphthalin is slow; spot buying 
is small and contracting is developing 
very deliberately. Prices are un- 
changed at 10 cents per pound at 
producers’ plants for flake and 12% 
cents for balls. Although export re- 
strictions on phenol have been re- 
moved, the promised export demand 
is not materializing. There are plenty 
of export inquiries out but there is 
not much anxiety to close them. 
Phenol may be quoted at 40 cents 
per pound at producers’ plants and 
there have been some sales at less 
than this figure. 
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Tool Trade’s Army is Marking Time 


Dealers and Builders of Equipment Believe No Sizable Business Will Come Through 
Until Early Next Year—Adjustment of Wartime Contracts Engaging 
Attention—Some Peacetime Business Being Filled 


NDICATIVE of the extent of its war effort, the 

machine tool industry is slow in returning to 

normal operations. Isolated cases exist where 
this already has been accomplished but a full resump- 
tion of prewar activities will not be effected for 
several weeks, according to statements of many 
dealers. This delay is brought about by the numer- 
ous cancellations of machine tools caused by the 
abrupt ending of hostilities, followed by adjustments. 
The latter are being worked out slowly in the absence 
of any definite policy on the part of builders and 
dealers. The equipment industry therefore is facing 
its second great trial. The first came when it was 
forced to get upon a war basis quickly. The second 
test it now is going through is the reversion to 
peace-time pursuits. In the meantime, dealers and 
builders in all districts are marking time. 

Scattered orders and-spasmodic inquiries are being 
received. These come for the most part from plants 
that could not obtain equipment in war time because 
of the nonessential character of their products. Many 
large users are holding back their tool purchases in 
an effort to keep down inventories and some will 
not buy because they look for reduced prices. 
Tractor and typewriter manufacturers are coming to 
the front in Chicago while in other districts no single 
industries can thus be identified. Buying generally, 
is of a miscellaneous character and seems to be for 
a few machines to round out plant equipment. 

Dealers now find it easily possible to accumulate 
stocks, since makers no longer are called upon to 
ship direct to user. Dealers, however, .are not in- 
clined to increase the number of machines on floors 
until. after the holidays. 

Some second-hand tools are reaching the market. 


These are not as numerous as was expected a few 
weeks ago. A tendency is noted for plants to pur- 
chase at a fraction of their original cost, the govern- 
ment-owned machines installed in them during the 
war. One midwestern automobile manufacturer is 
making tentative negotiations with government officials 
to that end. The first large lot of resale equipment 
is being offered in the east. This is several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of tools, etc., from the Rem- 
ington plant at Bridgeport, Conn. The offer is made 
by the Russian-Remington Rifle Contract Trustees, 
New York. 

Cancellations continue to be filed, although the gen- 
eral opinion is the end is at hand. The cessation 
of work on the 16-inch howitzer plant of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., caused the cancellation of 
many equipment orders. Government agents are 
circulating among eastern manufacturers in an effort 
to sound out business and to have claims filed 
promptly. It is thought that a plan to have adjust- 
ments made through local adjustment boards under 
the government’s supervision will expedite matters 
greatly. It seems probable that the war department 
will establish a bureau similar to those inaugurated 
by the navy department and the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. These bureaus will dispose of the 
machines after the government has accepted and 
paid for them in those cases where work has 
progressed too far to permit cancellation. 

Pending inquiries from railroads have resulted in 
little business so far. The Pennsylvania is the chief 
buyer. The Philadelphia & Reading has revised its 
crane requirements. Other roads are busy making 
up 1919 budgets. Crane builders have all the 
business they can handle and cancellations are few. 


First Large Lot Resale Equipment Appears in East 


SIGNIFICANT development in the eastern machine 
A tool market during the past week has been the 

offer of a large amount of machinery and other 
equipment at the Remington plant in Bridgeport, Conn., 
for resale by the Russian-Remington Rifle Contract 
Trustees, 711 Flatiron building, New York City. The 
equipment involved several hundred thousand dollars, 
and is the first large lot to be offered in the east since 
the signing of the armistice. Among the larger machine 
tool items involved are 54 milling machines, 28 gun 
barrel lathes, 35 barrel-drilling machines, 29 riflers and 
13 profilers. The remaining equipment includes drill 
presses, cut-off machines, lathes, shapers, grinders, and 
a number of wood-working machines, Many parts were 
also offered, such as milling cutters, plain cutters, etc., 
also a number of heating furnaces and considerable high- 
speed steel, and other such material. 

While much uncertainty continues over the govern- 
ment’s plans for the adjustment of cancelled contracts, 
it is expected that the work to be carried out by the 
district adjustment boards, acting under the supervision 
of the government, will go a long way toward speedily 
clearing up the situation. Government agents during 
the past week have been circulating in the trade in an 
effort to sound out conditions. In the meantime, many 
manufactuters, who have received cancellations, con- 
tinue to go ahead, where work has progressed to such 


a point, that in their opinion, it would be inadvisable 
to do otherwise. This applies especially to those 
manufacturing the more standard types of designs. The 
assumption in some instances is that the war department 
will either establish a bureau for the disposal of such 
equipment or will pay for it on its completion upon 
the understanding that the earliest opportunity be taken 
for the sale of the machinery. The price involved then 
would be refunded to the government, with possibly due 
compensation allowed the manufacturer for handling 
the transaction. The navy department, as a matter 
of fact, already has established a bureau for the handling 
of such supplies as it probably will not need, and the 
Emergency Fleet corporation recently has installed a 
similar bureau in Philadelphia, which, too, is essentially 
a selling organization. However, particularly in view of 
the extent to which the naval and shipbuilding programs 
will be continued, the material to be disposed of by 
these bureaus probably will in no way compare with 
the volume of equipment cancelled by the war depart- 
ment. 

Trading during the past week continues dull, with only 
scattered orders and the trade generally is looking for 
little business to develop until after the first of the 
year. Deliveries continue to improve, but prices remain 
firm. Much the same condition generally prevails in the 
crane market. While the railroads have a _ sizable 
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Pa PS FELLs 


i) From the blood 
drenched battle fields 
and storm swept shores of 
fearless France, to more peace- 
ful lands and quiet waters, Agathon 
Alloy Steels are represented in army 
trucks, aeroplanes, ambulances, tanks, 
tractors,'trains, and ocean liners; wherever there 
is a” use for [alloy steels Agathon has found favor. 


The Central Steel Co. 


Massillon, Ohio 


Detroit Office—326-27-28 Ford Bidg. F. Walter Guibert, District Representative. 
Cleveland Office—Hickox Bldg. The Hamill-Hickox Company, District 
Representatives. 


| Chicago Ag ee oe Eyeoiss Gas ate 122 South Michigan 
Bivd. C. H. Beach, District 


ae Iphi ata ase Widener B Freak 
’ 1 4 District Sales Manager ms. & 
Syracuse Office—62! Universit 
T. B. Davies. District Sales + hemo 


Export Dept. Pah og 13 


20 Broad St., New York. y, 


~ er". 


“Chrome Nickel” “Chrome Vanadium” 
“Nickel Steel” “Special Analysis” 
“Vanadium” “High Carbon” 
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volume of business up, inquiries as yet have resulted in 
little buying. The Philadelphia & Reading railroad has 
revised its inquiry to involve one each 250-ton, 35-ton 
and 10-ton overhead cranes. The navy department has 
asked for bids for 27 electric cranes, of which 21 are 
for Mare Island, four for Brooklyn and two for 
Portsmouth. 


Inquiry Excellent in Chicago 


LACK business, expected after the close of the war 
~) and always met at this season of the year, is 

being experienced by machine tool dealers in_ the 
Chicago district to a lesser degree than had been fore- 
cast. Inquiry is ‘excellent and while it is not resulting 
in immediate buying it indicates need for equipment and 
pesca buying in the future. Large users are holding 
ack on their inquiries, which is natural under present 
conditions. Most buying is by smaller interests need- 
ing a few tools to round out their equipment, in many 
cases by manufacturers unable to obtain what they 
needed while priorities were in effect, When war con- 
tracts have been adjusted it is believed that buying will 
be stimulated greatly. Railroads are not now active but 
a number of lists are said to be in preparation. Tractor 
and typewriter manufacturers are coming into the 
market for their lines of machinery in unusual number. 
Dealers are accumulating better stocks in their ware- 
rooms with machines completed by menufacturers on 
order beginning to arrive. Previously most were sold 
before delivery and were shipped direct to user. Under 


‘the present condition the buyer will be able to pur- 


chase his machine from the dealer’s floor and obtain 
immediate delivery. R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, 
has bought a site for a $500,000 label printing plant. 
The Siems & Shepley Co. is planning to build a car 
repairing plant at St. Paul at a cost of $1,000,000. 
The Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Ada, Okla., will 
double its capacity, requiring additional equipment. The 
Altenburg Light & Power Co., Altenburg, Mo., will re- 
build its burned electric light plant, requiring about 
$10,000 worth of equipment. 


Cleveland Dealers See Activity After Year Ends 


ITH their eyes on an indefinite period subsequent 
W to Jan. 1, 1919, Cleveland machine tool dealers re- 

port an inactive market. The concensus of 
opinion is that early next year, after readjustments all 
have been made, a large volume of business will be 
transacted. Salesmen who are sent out on trips not so 
much to obtain orders as to maintain good will, often 
are able to si up sufficient business to pay traveling 
expenses but for the most part are met with the state- 
ment: “We are not ready to place our orders now but if 
you will call in January or February, we will consider 
doing so.” This shows an apparent desire to keep in- 
ventories down to the lowest possible minimum. Industry 
is slowly returning to a peacetime basis. Adjustments in 
many cases, are taking longer than was at first expected. 
A few cancellations placed aatiy, after the signing of the 
armistice are being reinstated. Tools on order are being 
hurried forward in compliance with users’ requests by 
telephone, telegraph and letter. Some dealers are in 
receipt of requests by wire for itemized statements of the 
resent state of machines which users desire to cancel. 
t is thought that this is working up to an adjustment. 
Many users are maintaining a fair attitude, being willing 
to compensate dealers for trouble to which they have been 
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put. One method of settlement is to have the user pay 
the difference in profit on the machine in 1914 and the 
profit at present. An inventoried expense account usually 
runs up considerably higher. 

Automobile manufacturers are combating the theory 
that prices on their product are to be reduced. Three or 
four makers reduced the prices on their cars $100 to $300, 
but others declare that this does not foreshadow any gen- 
eral reduction. They state they would go ahead on their 
many orders for poate cars if they were able to obtain 
the raw material. It is reported that one prominent 
manufacturer of automobiles in Ohio, whose plant was 
fitted up for munition manufacture and other war work is 
negotiating with the government for the purchase of gov- 
ernment-owned equipment at a fraction of its cost. This 
is cited as an example of what is to become of the 
enormous number of machines, owned by the government 
in former war work plants. 

Spasmodic inquiries that do come in and the scattered 
orders that are received, indicate a tendency to return to 
before-the-war operations. These are mostly for one or 
two or three machines for plants which were starved for 
equipment, while priority rulings were enforced. Many of 
these plants were unable to obtain war work contracts 
and have been drifting along on restricted production. 
Now they find themselves able to go ahead with full 
swing and need a small amount of equipment. Railroads 
are not buying as yet, although it is thought that a num- 
ber of lists are in course of preparation. The Wabash is 
to build a machine shop and round house at Montpelier, 
O., and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is looking for a 
small amount of equipment for Napoleon, O. The Stand- 
ard Steel Tube Co., Toledo, O., is in the market for cut- 
ting-off machines. It will build a new plant to cost 
$500,000. The Fisher Mfg. Co., East Liverpool, O., wants 
one small power hammer with capacity to punch 13-inch 
holes in 44-inch plates and one power shear with capacity 
up to 1-inch x6-inch flat. The New Idea Spreader Co., 

oldwater, O., is inquiring for a geared single end punch 
to punch 3%-inch hole in %-inch stock, with 1%-inch 
stroke and 10-inch throat; one 170-inch press, between 
housings to punch 12%-inch holes in %-inch stock and 
one 20-inch drill press. The Champion Machine & Forg- 
ing Co., and the Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Co., both of 
Cleveland, are building additions to their respective 
plants. Several projects held up by the war, now are 
being revived. Included are the buildings by the Superior 
Gas Engine Co., Springfield, O., and the Kelly Motor 
Truck Co., that city. It is thought that some machinery 
will be bought. The Cleveland-National Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, has added $250,000 to its capitalization of 
$50,000 to care for future growth. Sizable lots of equip- 
ment are to be installed. 


Readjustment Proceeds Slowly 


N Pittsburgh, the tool and machinery trade con- 
I tinues to mark time. Readjustment to the new con- 

ditions brought about by the ending of the war has 
not yet progressed sufficiently to provide either buyers 
or builders with a definite policy. Cancellations of 
orders continue to be made, but they are fewer than 
they were recently and it is believed that the end of 
them is at hand. It is reported that the government has 
ordered a suspension of the work on the 16-inch 
howitzer plant of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. A 
suspension of work on the equipment ordered for this 
plant followed closely. New inquiries are few and 





An important contribution to the effort of the 


of Long Island City, N. Y. 
bearings divisions. <A 
Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. 


organized as the Marlin Arms Co., in December, 191 





that about two-thirds or approximately 12,000 of the Browning ; , 
its plants. At the cessation of hostilities it had on hand approximately $35,000,000 of .munition contracts. Anticipa- 
ting the time when such war-like products would not be required the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. purchased the Stand- 
ard Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, which manufactures roller, ball and taper bearings; the Rockwell-Drake 
Corp., Plainville, Conn., which produces high grade bearings; the Mayo Radiator Co., New Haven, Conn., which 
manufactures radiators for automobiles, airplanes, automobile trucks and tractors, and the Seubert Bearing Co., 
It also acquired the Braeburn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to insure a steel supply for the 
atent department and laboratories also were inaugurated. Some of their products are 
to appear shortly. It likewise operates the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., and the Hopkins & Allen 


How One Eastern Corporation Prepared for Peace 


YPICAL of the manner in which heavy users of machinery are reverting from a war to a peace-time basis, 
| is the case of the Marlin-Rockwell Corp., 14 Wall street, New York, ahd New Haven, Conn. A few days 
after the armistice was signed, this corporation organized primarily for the manufacture of arms, was found 


equipped with a comprehensive plan for adjusting its production to the requirements of peace. } : 
nited States in the war was made by the corporation in 


guns purchased by the government came from 


The Marlin-Rockwell Corp. made a record in daily protector of Browning machine guns. The company was 
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THE WAR IS OVER 


. We now devote this space to call 






, your attention to the fact that we 
] are manufacturers of Low Phos- 
phorus pig iron. In future this 
space will be used to advertise 
our product and we solicit your 


inquiries. Write 


i i ae) on, ee ee i ee ee 


DELAWARE RIVER STEEL CO. 
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far between and practically the only buying is by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, lines west, which has taken small 
lines of shop equipment. 


Canadian Industries Optimistic 


CTIVITY in the Canadian machine tool industry 

has, been more or less disturbed since the cessa- 

tion of hostilities: As a result of the cancella- 
tion of many munition contracts for the British and 
American . governments, the trade has become some- 
what disorganized. Many machine tool builders who 
have been turning out tools for shell plants have re- 
ceived instructions to suspend operations. The tendency 
appears to be to suspend all unfinished war work affected 
by recent developments, and unless tools are urgently 
requested for delivery, they will remain unfinished pend- 
ing a settlement of present conditions. A fair amount 
of general business is offered and dealers generally are 





New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 
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optimistic. Many shell plants are placing their tools and 
equipment on the market for disposal. Although there 
has been considerable let-up by companies working on 
war contracts, the shipbuilding concerns and companies 
working on domestic orders now are placing orders for 
machinery and tools for their special lines. The demand 
for farm implements and tractors is heavy from Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa,. Great Britain 
and South American countries. A number of Canadian 
manufacturers have orders on hand, which they will 
now fill as rapidly as possible. With the removal of 
the submarine menace, export trade will be exploited. 
It promises much for builders and dealers. 

The Canadian government working in conjunction with 
the railway companies has decided on a _ program, 
which will involve the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars on railroad account, which will keep Canadian 
plants working to capacity for over a year. 






3 Among New England Factories 


and John H. Slattery. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The New England Pile Co, 
has been incorporated to make files, tools, etc., 
with $15,000 capital by Henry Dineson, John Colman 
and Harry G. Heline. 


BATH, ME.—Watson, Frye & Co., castings, will Foundry, 94-100 Condor street, caused a loss esti- 


‘ebuild a manufacturing plant on the present site mated at $12,000. 
of its plant next spring. 





Panama Canal Inquiry 


government is inviting bids 


one upright drill, swing 20-inch, 

rindstone, valves, cocks, pipe 
ttings, grommets, flush pipes, 
lead bends, files, scythe blades, 
hacksaw blades, coal baskets, 
shovels, etc. 

Sealed proposals on the above 
in triplicate, will be received at 
the office of the general purchas- 
ing officer of the Panama Canal, 
Washington, D. C., not later than 
10:30 a. m., Dec. 26, 1918, at 
which time they will be opened 
in public for furnishing, by 
steamer, free of all charges, on 
dock at either Cristobal (At- 
lantic port) or Balboa (Pacific 
port), Canal Zone, Isthmus of 
anama. 

Copies of circular No, 122 may $37,500. 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—The Providence Coppersmith- 
KITTERY, ME.—Willis Mitchell Heat & Power ing Co. has let the contract for a brick, 2-story, 
Co. was incorporated to manufacture and deal in 40 x 65-foot factory at 511 Eddy street. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L—The Revere Rubber Co. is 
building a steel, 1-story, 32 x 120-foot addition. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The 
build a brick, mill construction, l-story, 60 x 90- 


OR the Panama Canal, the foot storage building on Warren street. 
F PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Providence Steel & Iron feet, 


Along 


DERBY, CONN.—The General Ordnance Co. has 
comp'eted plans for a machine shop addition, 1-story, 
Bourn Rubber Co. will © x 250 feet. 

HOPEWELL, CONN.——Work will be started soon on 
an engine house, l-story, 40 x 80 and 70 x 150 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. 


on the following equipment Co. has let the contract for a brick and steel, mill 

on circular No. 1244: construction, 29 x 122-foot addition. WATERBURY, CONN.—Charles F. Kenworthy, Ine., 

One 1%-inch single — bolt-cut- PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Trudon & Co., Inc., has has been incorporated to deal in furnaces and fur- 

ting machine, one 16-inch back- been incorporated as a metal worker with $15,000 nace machinery, etc., with $50,000 capital by Charles 
geared shaper, one drill chuck, capital, by Lawrence P. Trudon, Jobn J. Trudon F. Kenworthy, John J. O'Neill and M. D. Babin. 





RUHNU LUNE ATAA CELLU 


The Atlantic Coast 
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BROOKLYN,. N. Y.—The Robins Dry Dock Co., workers, will erect three new buildings. These build 
Beard street, will erect a 
mill building. .The Gibbins Co., 316 Columbia street, and 20 x 60 feet. 
will be in charge of the construction. 

BUFFALO.—The Wood Woven Belt Co. of this as increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
city will build an addition to its plant. 

NEW YORK.—The Liberty Steel Products Co. has struction Stéel Co., 148 Broadway, New York City, 
obtained permission to increase it¢ active capital tO - has been awarded a contract by Jos. T. Yates, gov- 


l-story,- 54 x 125-foot ings will be l-story, 70 x 120 feet, 50 x 180 feet 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Seneca River Power Co 


TOMKINSVILLE, L. L, N. Y.—The Harris Con- 


< ermmment light house inspector, for constructing a 








be obtained from the purchas- 
ing officer, mentioned herein, or 
from any of his assistants located 
in various cities. 











machinery, ete., used in the generation of heat and 
light. The company is capitalized at $250,000. 
RUTLAND, VT.—-The foundry of Charles E. Davis 
grey iron castings, was damaged by fire Dec. 1. It 
will be rebuilt. 

EAST BOSTON, MASS.—Recent fire in the Gibby 


NEW YORK CITY—The Remington Typewriter oe machine shop. 


recently increased its capital stock Irom $20,000,000 
to $22,000,000. , 

NEW YORK.—A. Z. Boyd. Go., hardware, tools 
and machinery, has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by W. A. Van Ness, A. Z and J. C. Boyd, 
126 Chambers street. 

NEW YORK.—Pullman Metal Specialty Co., auto- 
mobile parts, and metal novelties, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital by V. and A. Backer, 
M. Zeisler, 3671 Broadway. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—F. L. Hughes & Co., iron 


UTICA, N. Y.—A car shop will be erected here 
by the New York Central railroad, l-story, 40 «x 
150 feet. Henry R. Devan has the general contract. 

CORNWELL, PA.—A machine shop addition, 185 x 
350 feet, will be erected here by the Badenhausen Co. 

FRANKSTOWN, PA.—The plant of the American 
Lime & Stone Co. was damaged by fire Dee. 3, with 
a loss of approximately $25,000. The company will 
rebuild. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The construction of a via- 
duct stretching from Moravia to Mahoning avenues, 
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If your work is such 
that you must have 






steel castings 









True to Pattern 


and 


Absolutely Clean 


and you would be interested in 
procuring castings with which you 
would have a 


Minimum Machine Shop Loss, 
give us a trial. 


Our Springfield Plant is the best equipped 
and most modern in the country for pro- 
duction of steel castings up to 250 pounds. 


The Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


Springfield, Ohio Lima,Ohio Bucyrus, Ohio 








Ee 
ae et 






ovVUs 






QUALITY 











at $10,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—The 2-story brass foundry of 
Louis Blumberg, 333-34 North Fourth street, recently 


$50,000 mill addition, 1-story, 100 x 150 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—The general contract for the $50,- 
000 forging plant addition at the Midvale Steel & 


York City. 


issued a permit to the Union Steel Casting for 
the erection of a crane runway. 
PITTSBURGH.—The Best Co., manufacturer of 


take possession at once and utilize the buildings. 

PITTSBURGH—The Crucible Steel Co. recently ob- 
tained a building permit to erect a steel hammer 
shop at a cost of $18,000. 

PITTSBURGH—Considerable damage was done to 
the plant of the Crucible Steel Co. by a recent fire. 
The damage has been estimated at $75,000. 

PITTSBURGH—James B. Clark, this city, has the 
contract for the erection of a boiler room in the 
Arsenal theater, 4100 Butler street. 

PITTSBURGH—The Andrews Engineering Co., cap- 
ital $100,000, has been incorporated by Thomas L. 
Andrews, Robert C. Andrews, John T. Andrews, 
Oakmont; Samuel Mawhinney, Wilkinsburg. 

PITTSBURGH.—Building permits have been issued 
by the bureau of building inspection, to the Carbon 
Steel Co. for a new building along the Allegheny 
Valley railroad. 

PITTSBURGH.—The commissioners have taken pre- 
liminary steps for the erection of a bridge over 
the Ohio river, stretching from California avenue to 
Indian Mound. 

PITTSBURGH—The American Railways Equipment 
Co., capital $25,000, has been incorporated by 
George W. Mingus, G. C. Mingus, R. C. Crawford, 
Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH—The American Locomotive Co. has 
a permit for the construction of a 1-story steel and 
brick shop in Seymour street. The building is to be 
used for the erection of locomotives and will be 
51 x 22 feet. It is estimated to cost about 
$53,000. 

RUTHERFORD, PA.—The Philadelphia & Reading 
railroad will build a machine shop and boiler house 
here, to cost $45,000. 

SHARON, PA.—The Peter Iron Works Co, will 
build an addition to its plant here soon. 

SHARON, PA.—The American Steel Foundries Co. 
has begun plant changes te care for the after-the-war 
trade. The plant is reverting to a peace basis and 
this involves certain changes in machinery. 

SHARPSVILLE, PA.—The Sharpsville Boiler Works 
will build two additions to be 34 x 75 and 30 x 
75 feet. 

WARREN, PA.—The Warren Gas & Tool Co. is 
taking bids on an addition to its plant here. 

WARREN, PA.—Improvements to the plant of the 
Warren Oil Co. are now under process of construction. 

WEBSTER, PA.—The United Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
will build a new tipple and install new machinery at 
its plant here. 

WEST CHESTER, PA.—The Sharples Separator 
Co. has a permit for a fireproof building, two stories 
high. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Annin & Co., 
will erect a 5-story factory buildings, 
feet, concrete and steel. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Erie railroad will build 


New York, 
114 x 560 
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a $25,000 tank shop, 1-story, 40 x 75 feet. Gra- 
ham Kane, 50 Church street, New York City, is 
architect and Robbins-Ripley Co., the same address, 
is builder. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.—Fire damaged the machine 
shop of Charles E. Morris, 554 Broadway, recently. 
Loss was estimated at $4000. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. J.—Preliminary plans have been 
drawn for a pumping station and filter house, to be 
erected here by the Elizabethtown Boiler Co., of 
which John W. Whalen, Elizabeth, N. J., is secretary. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.—The Central New Jersey 
Power Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 cap- 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 
ment are desired by the navy 


~“ department, bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts: 

Eight turret lathes, 72774, Alexandria, Va. 

One each heavy duty shaper, twist drill 


grinder, pipe cutting and threading machine, 
milling machine drill press, motor driven planer, 
motor driven lathe, and combination chuck, 
7280%, Brooklyn. 

One machine, one key seating ma- 


North Charleston, 


hacksaw, 7328%, . 
7329%, Alexandria, 


Eleven screw machines, 


Va., Dec. 20. 

One power press equipment, 7337%, Alex- 
andria, Va., Dee. 16, 

Two engine lathe equipments, 7338%, Alex- 
andria, Va., Dec. 16. 


Two engine lathes, 7360%%, Alexandria, Va. 

Eight plate ae tables, 7361%, Brook - 
lyn, N. Y., Dee. 

Two engine bom 7362%, Alexandria, Va., 


‘ Two grinding machines, 7363%, Alexandria, 
irg 

Five “automatic grinders and tg! antes ma- 
chines, 7366%, Alexandria, Va., 20. 

One angle beveling machine, tsaith. Boston. 

One motor driven lathe, 7383%, Brooklyn, 
Dee. 20. 

One engine lathe, one set boring bits, one 
drill press and one transverse head shaper, 
7387%, Brooklyn. 

Two boring and drilling machines and one 
boring mill, 7388%, Charleston. 

One radial drill, one radial wmiversal drill, 
five drill presses and three sliding head drills, 
7389%, Charleston. 

One tenoning machine, 7406%, Puget Sound. 

Milling machines, 7410%, Washington. 


a" thread milling machine, 7412%, Alexan- 
ja, Va. 

Two lapping, filing and sawing machines, 
7419%, Washington. 


Five motor driven lathes and one band 
7420%, Brooklyn. 

Two milling machines and attachments, 74224, 
North Charleston. 

One grinding mill, 7424%, Norfolk. 

One arbor bench saw, one single-cylinder 
surfacer, one multiple borer, one vertical spindle 
and disk sander and one band saw and resaw 
combination, 7426%, Newport. 


Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 


saw, 











ital to build a dam across the Black river and power 
house. Arthur 8S. Pierson of Morristown, and Edward 
Wegman, of Yonkers, N. Y., are the incorporators. 

NEWARK, N. J.—C. T. Reynolds and F. W. 
Devoe will build a factory 105 x 150 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Baker & Co., Inc., will 
an addition to its engine room to cost $8400. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Factory Supplies & Hardware 
Co. recently was incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture factory supplies, etc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Butterworth-Judson Corp., 403 
Roanoke avenue, will erect two 1-story dryer houses, 
40 x 85 feet, to cost $16,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Ell Mfg. Co., 207 Thomas 
street, contemplates the erection of a Il-story ad- 
dition, 30 x 50 feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Electrical Appliance Mfg. 
Corp. has purchased the recently constructed plant of 
the Diehl Mfg. Co. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Gulf Refining Co. will erect 


build 
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to cost 
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an automobile repair shop on Lentz avenue, 
$10,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Terminal Pattern & Model 
works has been incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
to manufacture patterns and models. C. G. Soemer, 
Newark, is one of the incorporators. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The International Coal Products 
Corp., 14 Broad street, New York City, will start 
work shortly on a plant addition, 1-story, 49 x 180 
feet. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The property obtained by John 
Cozzone & Co., 61 Arlington street, at 55-57 Bran- 
ford street, will be utilized for the manufacture of 
airplane parts. 

NEWARK, N. J.—A $20,000 plant addition will 
be erected by Arthur Rehberger & Son. The gen- 
eral contract has been awarded to Haas & Kunz, 
76 Wall street, New York City. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Rubber & Celluloid Co. has con- 
tracted with American Concrete Steel Co. for erecting 
two-story factory on Wilson avenue, 42 x 361 feet, 
to cost $75,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Shaw & Darby Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to man- 
ufacture machinery. H. M. Shaw, M. M. Stallman 


and L. IL. Darby, all of Newark, are the incorpora- 
tors. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—City will build large 


pumping plant and install a water system at a cost 
of about $200,000. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Herman Ellis, Inc., has 
been incorporated to deal in iron, metal, waste, ete. 
with $100,000 capital. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has 


to Henry E. Baten for alterations 
its “factory here. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Plainfield Storage Battery 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture storage batteries. Edward J. Way, J. 8. 
Ridley and A. C. Macintosh, all of Plainfield, are 
the incorporators. 

ROSENHAYN, N. J.—Thomas-Wetherill Tile & 
Brick Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture brick, tile, ete. Lee R. Wetherill 
and Henry Vaniver, of Philadelphia, are the incorpora- 
tors. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J.—The Standard Insulation 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $200,000 
to manufacture electrical appliances. Louvern G. 
Lange and Sterling Van Winkle are the  incor- 
porators. 

WESTFIELD, N. 


awarded contract 
and additions to 


J.—Acme Graphite Mining Corp. 


has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by W. 
M. Hoag, Westfield, George C. Angel and A. &. 
Sayes of New York City. 

WEST PATERSON, N. . J.—The Hydraulic Con- 
crete Stone Machinery Co. is considering the erection 
of a plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. W. H. Fischer 


is a member of the firm. 
DOVER, DEL.—The Simplex Mfg. Co. recently was 


chartered with $125,000 capital, to engage in the 
manufacture of trucks, hoists, ete, by W. L 
Thomas, W. Sanders, Conneautsville, Pa., and James 


Muir, of Pittsburgh. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The American Car & Found- 
ry Co. has started work on a $30,000 machine shop, 
1-story, 190 feet. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Krassberg Engineering & 
Mfg. Corp. recently was incorporated with $1,500,000 
capital, to engage in the business of manufacturing 
and to deal in metal products. 

BALTIMORE.—The Poole Engineering & Machine 
Co. will build a boiler house soon. 

BALTIMORE.—-Samuel T. Williams, 


75 x 


223 North Cal- 


vert street, will purchase considerable engine equipment 
machinery. 

BALTIMORE.—The Southern Supply Co. has let the 
contract to the John Waters Building Co. for a 
pant addition, 

BALTIMORE—The R. E. Roberts Co. will erect 
a $9000 warchouse, 60 x 100 feet. J. Franklin 


Nelker is architect in charge. 
BALTIMORE—The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
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sven 6 > CASTINGS | 


The Sivyer Service of providing 
Electric Steel Castings has for its 
; objects the decrease of machining 
costs and the increase of wearing- 
) quality and life. Both are attained 
by methods which result from long 
experience and begin with the 
design of the casting itself. When 
we find that a casting we are 
asked to furnish is of a design not 
consistent with good foundry 
practice, we study its function in 
the completed unit and offer the 
necessary suggestions to make it 
a really practicable casting job 
without affecting in any 
4 way its function and 
efficiency. 































Secondly, Sivyer Service 

analyzes the functions of 
the casting and specifes 

the proper composition 
; steel for the job; long ex- 
perience with carbon and 
alloy steels has enabled us to 
reduce costs and increase 
ey remarkably for many 

ifferent industries. 


Thirdly, Sivyer Service makes a 
careful study of the pattern and 
molding problems involved, for 
improper gating and insufficient 
risers are often the greatest wast- 
ets of machining labor and metal. 





Fourthly, Sivyer Service analyzes 
carefully the proper annealing 
methods to be used and controls eye . 
their proper application through | HE punctilious care exercised at every 
ver yuennd egy ae ag ae 
and men. In short, the Sivyer . ; ; : 

a Se oo stage in the production of Sivyer Castings 
necessary to secure unusually and ° e 
ealellingly geod castings of oles- goes even to the minor phases of pouring. The 
tric steel. It never relies on one 
eran, peeeeen eee oes opening of each mold is kept carefully covered 
steel from occluded gases and on 











its commonly recognized merit in to the last minute. It is the final recaution 
Sosa 
; ppeisting ———— . also | k = : . . 
epends but iittle on the inherent e 
ee nlpeatenalger ye wee in preventing sand-spots in the castings, which 
$ fur . Hi ting- ° ° ° 
 Rengll gener Flt oongdna woe so often raise materially the costs of machin- 
bling, the fundamental superiority | b: . ° 
of Sivyer Steel is due to its men | ing. The painstaking thoroughness here exem- 
and metal. Their value is best | 
ein le mse ur a no al plified is one of the many factors which have 


generally looked upon as a local | . 


one, the Sivyer market ie national. won for Sivyer Castings their national market. 


: . 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


. 4 SIVYER 








Co. is having preliminary plans prepared 


BRUNSWICK, MD. — Norton, Bird & Whitman, 

building, Baltimore, have the plans for ad- 

ditions to waterworks here to cost $125,000. 
BALTIMORE—Carl C. Holzanfel, 222 West Fay- 


i 





JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Janesville Machine Co. 
has resumed work on its tractor plant for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. The machine shop and assembling 
building, 216 x 514 feet will be built first, fol- 
lowed by the foundry and core room. 

MILWAUKEE—The Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. re- 
cently increased its capital from $1,000,000 to $2,- 
000,000. 

MILWAUKEE—Emonze Metal Products Co. recently 


Central States Activities. 
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ette street, will build a plant here to make stringed 
musical instruments. 

BALTIMORE—The Manganese Steel Castings Co. 
has let a contract to the General Contract Co., 409 
Citizens building, Norfolk, Va., to erect a large 
plant at Newton. 


headquarters at Detroit, recently increased its cap- 
ital from $5000 to $10,000. 
SAGINAW, MICH.—The Malleable Iron Co. is 


doubling the capacity of its plant. . 
YPSILANTI, MICH.—The Michigan Press Co. re- 
cently purchased the foundry of the Plymouth Motor 
Castings Co., Plymouth, and will operate it as a 
castings factory. 
CHICAGO—The General Machine Corp. has been 





The Union Switch & Signal 
Co., New York, has removed to 
new headquarters on the twenty- 
first floor of the City Investing 
building, 165 Broadway. 

io 6-9 


The Miller-Owen Electric Co., 
Inc., now is located in its new 
building and warehouse at the 
corner of Lexington avenue and 
Thomas boulevard in the Home- 
wood district of Pittsburgh. 

ae Bee 


The Grip Nut Co. Railway 
Exchange building, Chicago, has 
removed its offices to 843 Peoples 
Gas building. 

+ * * 


The general offices of the E. 
C. Humphreys Co. now are at 
12424 Conway building, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


Business Changes Recently Announced 


ARGER quarters now are occupied by the American Machinery 

Syndicate, New York, of which Henry S. 

Offices have been removed to the Commercial Engineers build- 
ing, 35-37 West Thirty-ninth street, adjoining the Engineering So- 
cieties building. The telephone number is Vanderbilt 4389. 


Moos is manager. 


R. Martens & Co., Inc., have re- 
moved their office from 24 State 
street, New York, to larger quar- 
ters at 6-9 Hanover street. 

*- es 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co., manufacturers of dye- 
ing, bleaching and scouring ma- 
chinery, has moved into its new 
general offices and plant at Ken- 
kintown, Pa. 

+ + * 

Tne Fabricated Steel Products 
Co., New York, has leased offices 
in the City Investing building for 
new headquarters. 


The main offices of the Electro 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, formerly 
in the Curry building, now are in 
rooms 205 and 206 of the B. F. 
Jones building, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Ross street, Pitts- 
burgh. 














was incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture aluminum ware. The incorporators are Joseph 
Johnson, Christ H. Thede and Yvard F. Elwood. 

ADRIAN, MICH.—The Page Steel & Wire Co. is 
building a metal storage building. 

COLUMBIAVILLE, MICH.—The taxpayers have 
voted $10,000 for an electric light and power plant. 

CONSTANTINE, MICH.—The Constantine Board & 
Paper Mill, which was damaged by fire recently, is 
being rebuilt at a cost of $500,000. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Manhattan Machine & Tool 
Works. The incorporators include Frank J. Jarecki, 
Leon Nodalski and L. W. Smith. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Liberman & Gittlen 
Metal Co. has been chartered with $35,000 capital, 
by Ben Liberman and others, to deal in automobile 


FERNDALE, MICH.—Taxpayers will vote Dec. 14 
on a bond issue for $127,000 to provide the city 
with sufficient funds td erect a new water system. 

FLINT, MICH.—The Flint board of commerce is 
said to have offered the General Motors Co. a site 
for a plant in that city. 

LANSING, MICH.—The New Oil Tank Co., with 


incorporated to manufacture and deal in vehicles and 
automobiles with $25,000 capital. 

CHICAGO.—The Atlas Tool & Die Works ‘has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital, by Jerome V. 
Mottle, Joseph J. Jirak and Emil Johnson. 

CHICAGO.—The Federal Iron Works recently ob- 
tained permission to increase its capital from $3000 
to $10,000. 

CHICAGO.—The plant of the Pilsen Foundry & 
Iron Works, 1530 West Thirty-second street, re- 
cently was badly damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated to amount to several thousand dollars. 


CHICAGO—The Palmer Rail Joint Spring Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal in me- 
chanical devices and appliances. The company was 
incorporated with $90,000 capital. 

CHICAGO—-An official of the “Palmer Equipment 
Co., railway supplies, recently bought. additional land, 
part of which is improved with a modern factory 
building. The building will be utilized as an ad- 
dition to the plant. 

CHICAGO—The Makutchan Roller Bearing Co, re- 
cently sold to Gustay Lidsoon, machinery manufacturer, 
a site, 240 x 400 feet, which is improved by a 
factory building, 100 x 300 feet, at South Central 
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avenue and Lexington street. The property will be 
improved. 

CINCINNATI—The construction of the proposed 
McMillan street bridge has been authorized by the 
Capital Issues committee. 

CANTON, 0.—An addition to the plant of the 
Kittae Boiler & Tank Co. will be completed in the 
spring. W. Joby is secretary of the company. 

CLEVELAND—The Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., 3695 East Seventy-eighth street, has a per- 
mit to construct a 1-story, 54 x 160-foot addition. 

CLEVELAND—The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., 
5046 Lakeside avenue, obtained a permit to erect 
a l-story 24 x 56-foot addition. 


CLEVELAND—A permit has been issued to the 


Cornwall Mfg. Co., 12716 Penobscot avenue, for the 
erection of a shop addition, 31 x 62 feet. 
CLEVELAND—The Reflex Ignition Co. has _pur- 
chased two acres on West 106th street, on which 
it intends to erect a new plant next spring. 
CLEVELAND—The S. F. K. Steel Barrel Co., 
7930 Jones road, has purchased additional land 


which is to be utilized as a site for an addition. 

CLEVELAND—tThe Anchor Post Iron Works, branch 
office, 722 Guardian building, recently completed a 
factory, 100 x 160 feet. 

CLEVELAND—The Cleveland National Machine Co. 
recently . increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$300,000. 

CLEVELAND—tThe municipal 
the market for a high pressure 
Bids open Dec. 13. 

CLEVELAND—A permit has been 
Pennsylvania railroad to erect an 
station on Holton avenue. 

CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Welding & Mfg. Co., 
2146 West 117th street, plans to erect a power 


lighting plant is in 
steam separator. 


issued to the 
addition to its 


house, 80 x 100 feet. The Hunkin-Conkey Construc- 
tion Co. has the contract. 
CLEVELAND—The United States Copper Products 


Corp. recently purchased 20 acres at West Seventy- 
third street and the Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad 
tracks. 

CLEVELAND—Plans are being prepared for the 
erection of an extension to Shaw Technical High 
school. Address the East Cleveland Board of Ed- 
ucation. 

CLEVELAND—The Dust Recovering & Conveying Co. 
has leased a building at 1710-14 Woodland avenue, 
which will be utilized for the manufacture of pneu- 
matic conveying machines, etc. 

CLEVELAND—tThe Cleveland National Machine Co., 
1366 West Seventieth street, increased its capital- 
ization from $50,000 to $300,000 to enable it to 
provide for future growth. The company is said to 
be planning the installation of new machinery. C. 
P. Green is treasurer. 


DAYTON, 0©.—Reconstruction of the wiant of the 


Monarch Engineering Co., recently badly damaged by 
fire, will start at once. 
DAYTON, 0.—The Automative Mfg. Co. recently 


was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by George W. 
Mearick, Nelson W. Mearick, Harry €. Moore and 
others. The company will manufacture power driven 
machinery. 

EAST LIVERPOOL, 0.—<According to a report, a 
municipal water works and lighting plant may be 
erected at Chester early next year, if the state 
public utilities commission allows an application for 
an increase in water rates by the South Side Water 
Works Co. The application was heard Dec. 10. 


GIRARD, 0.—The Brier Hill Steel Co. has asked 
the city council for authority to proceed with the 
construction of the Liberty street viaduct, the ex- 
pense of which is to be borne by the city, the coun- 
ty and the company jointly. 

HAMILTON, 0.—Construction of a foundry for the 
Long & Alstatter Co., Fourth and Butler streets, 
now is well under way. 

LIMA, 0.—The plant of the 
recently was damaged by fire. 

HAMILTON, 0.—<Actual construction work on the 


Solar Refining Co. 
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OU can’t stretch the wearing period 
of acement floor. It can’t be done. 


oY Neither can you make an ordinary plank floor, abused 
by water, oil and acid, last longer than is permitted by 
its nature. BUT—you can stretch the usable period 
many times if you use 


KREODONE 
Wood Block Floors 


You will find no TAR or Pitchy substance on Kreodone 
Blocks. Pure Creosote Oil only, of the highest quality, free 
from adulteration with Coal Tar or other inferior sub- 
stances, is used in their manufacture. ‘‘Kreodone’’ 
stands for quality and uniformity. Do not accept 
imitations—either of the name or the product. 


KREODONE is different—superior—distinctive. We 
will appreciate telling you just why. It will pay you 
to write us a line today—before it slips your mind. 


Republic Creosoting Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile 
Seattle Norfolk 








Ee : 
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MASSILLON, 0.—The 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 
MANSFIELD, 0.—The American Steel & Machinery 
recently purchased a parcel of land adjoining 
plant. 


EP _E 


H 


SANDUSKY, 0.—Among the improvements to be 
constructed here within a short time, is the erect- 
ing of a bridge connecting this city to Sandusky 
Bay. The project was financed some time ago but 
was held up because of the war. The cost has 
been estimated at $1,200,000. 

ST. MARYS, 0.—Construction of a new electric 
light plant is to be started at once. The work of 
building an intake for the water supply was started 
recently. 


TOLEDO, 0.—The plant of the Gartland-Toledo 
Foundry Co. recently was damaged by fire. 
TOLEDO, 0.—The Standard Steel Tube Co. con- 
the erection of a steel plant on the 
announcement by George B. Storer, general 
The company recently purchased a _ site 
for the plant. 
WARREN, 0.—Plans are being drawn for the 
erection of a factory for the Supreme Motors Co., 
care of George Brandon, Electric building, Warren, 
0. The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co., Cleveland, is 


Light Co. plans the erection of a power house, 
Cc. L Crippen, 60 Broadway, New York, is manager. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—The plant of the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Co. was badly damaged by fire. The loss 
was estimated at $200,000. 

ASHLAND, KY.—The Thornton Trolley Wheel Co., 
capitalized at $250,000, has been chartered to man- 
ufacture street railway supplies, by Fred Thornton 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Plans for construction of a 
12-inch water main from Goss avenue to Camp Taylor 
have been held up, as the government has held 
up all construction work at the camp. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, has plans for the installation of two or 
three traveling cranes in its shops for handling boilers 
and heavy machinery, metals, etc. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The McCombs Oil Co., Felix 
Renick, manager, Inter Southern building, Louisville, 
will shortly be in the market for coils, condensors, 
agitators, stills and general refining equipment for a 
plant to be established at Torrent, Ky. The company 
now is in the market for well casing, tubing and 
pipe. 

MADISONVILLE, KY.—The St. Bernard Mining Co. 
has foundations in on a $500,000 power plant which 
will furnish light and power to company mines and 
mining towns. The plant is at Loch Mary. 

OWENSBORO, KY.—The Kentucky Electric Lamp 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., capital $100,000, has been in- 
corporated by Roy Burlew, M. E. Pierson and H. F. 
Coombs. 


PINEVILLE, KY.—The Asher Stave & Lumber Co., 
Pineville, will install machinery and equipment for 
cutting lumber and staves. 

AFFINITY, W. VA.—-The Pemberton Coal & Coke 
Co. is taking bids on a i1-story machine shop and 
power plant, 

MOOREFIELD, W. VA.—J. V. Shipley, mayor, 
» will let the contract soon fer an electric light plant. 
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FOLEY, MINN.—The city of Foley plans a water- 
works and sewerage disposal system to cost $40,000. 
Cante & Bradley, St. Cloud, Minn., are engineers. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Emerson Brantingham Co., 2701 
University place, 8. E., is building a 2-story plant, 
60 x 100 feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Keller Mfg. Co., W. F. Kel- 
ler president, is planning to build a foundry, 50 x 
100 feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The shell plant of the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co., Snelling avenue and 
Thirty-second street, recently was damaged to the 
extent of $600,000 by fire. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—A bond issue of $400,000 
has been voted for a municipal ice plant. C. B. 
Traumers is city clerk. 

ST. LOUIS—The Missouri-Arkansas Oxygen Co, will 
build a plant to cost $75,000. 

ST. LOUIS—The Inland Machine Co., 0. G. Stark, 
president, is preparing plans for a 2-story plant, 
200 x 300 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—The city of St. Louis plans an is- 
sue of $500,000 in bonds for bridge and a via- 
duct. L. R. Bowen is city engineer. 

ST. LOUIS—The Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., 1411 
Syndicate Trust building, capitalized at $30,000, 


will build a plant to manufacture feed mills, Ed- 
win H. Finkey is president. 
WASHINGTON, ARK.—Hempstead county 
ning to build two steel bridges. 
county clerk. 
ST. LOUIS—The Holbrook-Blackwelder Real Estate 


is plan- 
R. L. Byers is 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT.—The Canadian-Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co. is negotiating for 600 feet of water 


front of the Niagara river, on which to erect a 
dock and build a shipyard. The company recently 
received a contract to build 12 steel coal barges for 
the United States navy. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—The Canada Tack & Nail Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture iron, 
steel, nails, ete., with $100,000 capital, by John R. 
Marshall, Arthur B. Turner, George A. Young and 
others of Hamilton. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The Pollard Mfg. Co., 
Ferguson avenue, soon will erect factory buildings. 

OTTAWA—The Murphy Victor Furnace Co., Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture furnaces, stoves, 
ete., with $500,000 capital stock, by Andrew Hay- 
don, James P. Ebbs, Duncan R. Kennedy and others 
of Ottawa, 

TORONTO—Fire, Nov. 29, did $250,000 damage 
to the plant of the British Forgings, Ltd. 

TORONTO—The Canadian Allis-Chalmers (Co. has 
a permit to construct an addition to its foundry. 

TORONTO—The Liquid Air Co. has obtained per- 
mission to erect a factory addition. 

TORONTO—The Bawden Machinery Co. has _per- 
mission to build an addition to ita plant. 

TORONTO—The National Iron Works has a per- 
mit to erect a foundry. 

TORONTO—The Canadian Pacific railroad plans 
the erection of an engine house addition. 

TORONTO—The Page-Hersey Iron Tube & Lead 
Co. plans the erection of an addition. 

TORONTO—The Republic Motor Truck Co., 115 
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Trust Co. has effected a sale to an unnamed party 
of a large plant in South St. Louis. The plant 
will be utilized as a steel mill. The client’s name 
will be announced later. 

WYNNE, ARK.—Plans are being made for improve- 
ments to the waterworks system to cost $18,000. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—The Texas Steel Products Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by A. C. 
Page, H. L. Hagerman and J. F. Pickle. The 
headquarters of the company is at Wichita Falls. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The repair shops of the Gulf, Col- 
orado & Sante Fe railroad recently were bady dam- 
aged by fire. No estimate of the loss has been 
made. 

MADISON, S. DAK.—A bond issue of $100,000 
has been voted to rebuild the municipal electric light 


plant. 

CASTLEGATE, UTAH.—The Utah Fuel Co. is 
preparing plans for a waterworks system including 
a pumping plant and pipe lines. 

SEATTLE.—The Higgins Machinery Co. recently 
was incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by C. 
E. Higgins, W. H. Sarver and Elmer A. Garland. 

SEATTLE—The Pacific Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by L. E. 


Summers, John P. Garvin and Maurice McMicken. 
PENDLETON, ORE.—A bond issue of $20,000 has 


been voted for waterworks extensions. 
LOS ANGELES—The Salt Lake railroad, Pacific 
Electric building, will build a i1-story repair shop, 


195 x 220 feet, for the construction and repairing 


of tank cars. 





Dupont street, is making preparations for the erection 
of a factory. 
TORONTO—The International Business Machines 


Co. plans to erect an addition to its plant. 

TORONTO—The Universal Tool Steel Co. has per- 
mission to erect a factory addition. 

TORONTO—The Auto Renovating Co., 1175 Bath- 
urst street, is in the market for a shaper, miller 
and 40-horsepower, 550-volt motor. 

TORONTO—W. H. Banfield & Son, Ltd, 372 
Pape avenue, is in the market for a 25-cycle, 2 to 
3 kilowatt capacity, motor generator. 

TORONTO—The Canada Metal Co., Fraser avenue, 
is having plans prepared for the erection of a 1- 
story brick addition. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The General Motors, Ltd., 
have been incorporated to manufacture automobiles, 
trucks, farm tractors, machinery, etc., with $1,000,- 
000 capital, by Alexander Leslie, John E. Laughlin, 
Hugh L, McDowell and others all of Walkerville. 
The company has secured a site and will erect a 
plant. 

WESTON, ONT.—The Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 915 
King street west, Toronto, recently acquired a plant 


and 100 acres. The company plans to erect a new . 


building. 
MAPLETON, MAN.—The Manitoba Steel Foundry 
Co. will start work soon on the erection of a 1- 


story power house. 

DARTMOUTH, N. 8.—The Starr Mfg. Co. is in 
the market for a machine for making railway and 
ship spikes. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—-The plant of the Patterson 
Mfg. Co. recently suffered heavy damage by fire. The 
loss was estimated at $10,000. 
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| The Haghes Mechanical Gas Producer 


REPEAT ORDERS 
Indicate Satisfaction 


A partial list of repeat 
customers showing num- 
ber of Hughes Producers 
used by each. 








































Carnegie Steel Co. 

P American Steel & Wire Co. - - 56 
Bethlehem Steel Co. = - - 54 

New Jersey Zinc Co. - - 42 & 

National Tube Co. . - 41 { 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. - 40 
Lackawanna Steel Co. . 39 
Indiana Steel Co. - - 38 
Inland Steel Co. - - - 36 
| Minnesota Steel Co. . - 36 
| Pittsburgh Steel Co. eee 
/™| American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 32 
| Republic Iron & Steel Co. - 32 
American Rolling Mill Co. - - 30 







Corrigan, McKinney & Co. - 30 







More than 1000 in use 






Write for Bulletin A-4 






Bulletin A-4 contains considerable 
information on the subject of producer 
gas and explains the Hughes Uniform 
Feed, Water Cooled Poker, Blowing, 
Mixing and other special features 
which contribute to its splendid per- 
formance. A copy is waiting your 
request. 


THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MorRGAN Co. 
@) CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
















IRON ORE 







Old range non-Bess., 51% iron... 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% iron..... 





Steel bars. Chicago .. 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........ ave 
Steel bars, Detroit ...........+. 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Steel bars, New York 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 


No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L...... 7.84¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 7.70¢ 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Prices in Gross Tons) 

STEEL WORKS USE 
Bundled sheets, Cincinnati ....... $23.00 to 24.00 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh ....... 27.50 to 28.00 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland ........ 26.00 to 27.00 
Bundled sheets, Buffalo ......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, Chicago. 20.00 to 21.00 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. Louis 17.50 to 18.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis.. 26.50 to 27.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chicago .. 29.00 
Hleavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ... 28.00 to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo ..... 27.00 to 28.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 28.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland .... 28.00 to 28.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati ... 26,00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa..... 25.50 to 26.00 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y...... 22.00 
Heavy ymelting steel, St. L....... 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy melting steel, Birmingham .. 21.00 to 22.00 
Baled sheets, Cleveland ...... «+++ 28.50 to 29.00 
Baled sheets, Pittsburgh ......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Baled sheets, Chicago .......... 26.00 to 27.00 
Knuckles, couplers, Chicago ...... 31.00 to 32.00 
Knuekles,. couplers, St. Louis..... 28.00 to 28.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo ........ 84.00 to 35.00 
Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh ...... 37.50 to 38.00 
Low phos. crops, eastern Pa. ... 39.00 
Low phos. guaranteed EB. Pa. ..... 36.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago’ ......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis........ 25.00 to 25.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago........ 30.00 to 31.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland ..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis...... 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel rails, old, Birmingham ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate, Chicago............ 22.50 to 23.00 
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Corrected to Tuesday Noon 

Stove plate, Cincinnati ....... -+. 21.50 to 22.00 
19.00 to 19.50 

23.25 

18.00 to 19.00 

25.00 to 26.00 

Stove plate, eastern Pa.......... 27.00 to 28.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland ........ «+ 26.00 to 25.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh ......... 28.00 to 29.00 





CEN cue doccccoee cvcecese $1.40 
Sees” Ti Desc ctedk ye secs sone «+» 4.80 
MND N a Sune de Sccbetcc toes cedoobe 5.20 
ccs vcssarbbodeenvegtes 4.40 
Pittsburgh ........+. paeseercess +» 1.40 
i MD. saneseoedecdnedosece ocan Ge 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ........++..- 6.70 
Buffalo to: 
DT Uh Mic ansdsansnccoccsccde $1.75 
New England (rail)...........+-. . 3.90 
New York and Brooklyn (rail)..... 3.90 
Virginia furnaces to: 
Philadelphia ..... Eéecves Gaeshasee $4.10 
Se ND cagecceeccdedcce Tae 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 
(deseesuestbese acedcrocscoumee 
Cincinnati §........+-- okpochesee os 3.60 
GREE mes speoocdocccccccoeccoes 5.00 
Cleveland sew eeee jsabeeade bicoua 5.00 
Louisville, ee Sedbeedeceseced 8.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul ...........+. 7.30 
New York .......- vestocdecees eas. Bene 
Philadelphia ......... Suqsabéiedie 6.50 
EY Atdin oe am duaiceh cece cdase 5.70 
tM deecdhessocvoccutaed 3.40 
Ga Se “nesdecncse ph ecoedked evee 425 
Chicago to 
DEE Hace ddiscceceecececuse 


0 Seb dude chess ¢ séeccessaces Ge 
Te ME  wanwencsctatessene osbecs Se 
Ironton and Jackson, 0., to: 
D+ nciincensnipntedaneveyss $3.80 
DES. cues basen ee sesecpecets 1.80 
Cleveland ........ bépobsedeoneneed 2.40 
SL. Sh hee aed ene dhesectne 2.60 
DRED. -o dnncecocescpceecencece 2.30 
Minneapolis, St. Paul............ one GO 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: 
27.0 cents 


POPP ee eee eee eee eee 


Te ee eee eee eee eee) 














ME Babes tebe Seccauccedeed 30.0 cents 
Buffalo ....... Sveaneceec conse 21.5 cents 
DD - eve ddcnndedoseCaovs 23.0 cents 
Cleveland ........ eecceeccces - 17.0 cents 
Cincinnati Gabecscccedoce «+++ 23.0 cents 
SEED. ccbedaserveccoccces on 27.0 cents 
PE c&mentbocecocese «sees 28.0 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul....... 49.5 cents 
EEE. cccbencsedese acenbe ++ ++$1.09 
i sMME. dadeecceccoseezause 33.5 cents 
Py GE,  -cccedcoespeve --+ 88.5 cents 
Birmingham ......... seeseeee 57.5 conte 
Pacific coast (all rail)........$1.25 
Pacific coast (tin plate)...... 1.26 
IRON MILL USE 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ...... 29.00 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo ....... 25.00 to 26.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh ..... 29.00 to 30.00 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 27.00 to 27.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Chieago ....... 27.50 to 28.50 
Busheling, No. 2, Chitago ....... 18.00 to 19.00 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis...... 26.50 to 27.00 
Cast borings, New York ......... 13.75 to 14.00 
Cast borings, eastern Pa......... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast borings, Buffalo ........... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Cleveland ......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Cincinnati .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh ......... 19.00 
Cast borings, Birmingham ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast borings, Chicago .....:..... 16.00 to’16.50 
Cast borings, St. Louis.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
City wrought, long, N. Y........ 27.00 to 27.50 
Cut forge, Chicago.............. 29.00 to 30.00 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa......... 25.50 to 26.50 
Forge flashings, large, Cleveland ... 27.00 to 27.50 
Forge flashings. , Cleveland .. 28.00 to 29.00 
Grate bars, Buffalo ............. 24.00 to 25.00 





Grate bars, Cleveland 
— axles, Pittsburgh 





Iron and Steel Prices 


eeeeeeeeee 
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25.50 to 26.00 


23.25 


46.50 
43.50 to 44.00 
46.50 


Iron axles, Chicago 46.50 
Iron axles, eastern Pa. 46.50 
Iron axles, St. Louis........... 40.00 to 40.50 
Tron axles, Buffalo ............. 42.00 to 43.00 
Iron rails, Chicago............. 35.00 to 36.00 
Iron rails, Buffalo ............. 33.00 to 34.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati ........... 33.00 to 34.00 
Iron rails, St. Louls..........- 34.50 to 35.00 


Iron rails, Cleveland 


Machine turnings, Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Machnie 


Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 


Pipes and flues 


turnings, 
Machine turnings, 
turnings, 
turnings, P 
turnings, 
turnings, 
turnings, Chicago 

shop turnings, St. 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland 

Pipes and flues, Chicago 

» 


R. R. mach. cast, 


R. R. wet. No. 1, Buffalo 


Birmingham 


eeeee 


Louis. . 


Louis....... 
No. 1, Buffalo. 


R. R. wrgt. No. 1, east Pa....... 


Railroad wrgt., 


Railroad wrgh., No. 1, Cleveland 
No. 1, Pittsburgh 
Railroad wregt., No. 
Railroad wrought, 


R. R. wrought, 


R. R. wrought, 


Railroad wrgt., 


Railroad wrought, 


Wrought pipe, Buffalo 
Titvéiwvoncsesd 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Wrought pipe, east. 


Axle turnings, 


Heavy axle turnings, Pitts. 
Rae 


RIES RP 
Steel car axles, Birmingham 
Steel car axles, Pittsburgh 
Steel car axles, New York 
Steel car axles, Buffalo 
Steel car axles, Cleveland 


Shafting, 
Shafting, east. 
Shafting, St. 


Wrought pipe, ungraded, 


IRON OR STEEL WORKS 
Axle turnings, Cleveland 


No. 1, 


1, Cincinnati. . 


2, Chicago... 
Chicago. . 
1, Birmingham 





Dn vi hess ove< 
Heavy axle turnings, East. Pa. ... 


Steel car axles, East. Pa......... 


Steel car axles, Chicago 
Steel car axles, St. 
IRON FOUNDRY 


Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh .... $29.00 
-- 34.00 to 35.00 
29.00 


Car wheels (steel), 


Car wheels, East 


Car wheels, Buffalo 
Car wheels, Chicago 


Car wheels, St. Louis 
Car wheels, Birmingham 
Car wheels, Cleveland 


SES apes 








Pittsburgh 


east, Pa.. 





37.00 to 38.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
13.75 to 14.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
18.00 to 19.00 


- 16.00 to 17.00 


13.50 to 14.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
26.50 to 27.50 
22.50 to 23.50 
20.00 to 20.50 
31.00 to 32.00 
31.00 to 32.00 

34.00 
31.00 to 32.00 


. 33.50 to 34.00 
34.00 


29.00 to 30.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
33.00 
31.00 
34.00 


. 29.00 to 29.50 
Ti Bivevcsees 


27.50 to 28.00 
25.00 to 26.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
22.00 to 23.00 


USE 


$24.00 
22.00 to 23.00 


24.00 
23.50 to 24.00 
32.00 
35.00 to 37.00 
30.00 to 31.00 
30.00 to 32.50 
46.50 
43.00 
42.00 to 43.00 
44.00 
46.50 
42.50 to 43.50 
40.00 to 40.50 


USE 


29.00 
28.00 to 29.00 
28.50 to 29.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
30.00 


Tram car wheels, Birmingham.... 22.00 to 23.00 
Cast, No. 1, Birmingham........ 23.00 to 24.00 
Cast No. 1, cupola, East. Pa...... 34.00 


Cast, No. 1, Cleveland 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati 
heavy, New York....... : 


Cast, 1, 
Cast, 1, machy., 


Cast, No, 1, Chicago 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh 
. Louis 
Cincinnati 


Cast, No. 1, St 


Malleable, 


N 


Malleable, Cleveland 
Malleable, Buffalo 


Malleable, railroad, Chicago 


Sis 


Malleable, agricultural, Chicago ... 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis...... 


Malleable, 


agricultural, St. 


Louis. 


$2.50 to 33.50 


29.00 to 30.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
32.00 to 32.50 


. 26.50 to 27.00 


27.00 to 27.50 
$3.00 to 33.50 
31.00 to 32.00 
32.00 to 32.50 

29.00 


33.00 
26.00 to 27.00 


24.00 to 24.50 
19.00 to 19.50 


MISCELLANEOUS USES 


Boiler punchings, 


Ch 


icago 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi. . 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, E. Pa. 


. rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 


Reroll. rails, 5 ft. or over, Cleve... 


Rerolling rails, 


long, 
Locomotive tires, Chicago 
Locomotive tires, St. 


Birmingham . 


Louis...... 


29.00 to 29.50 
34.00 


87.50 to 38.50 
35.00 to 36.00 
30.00 to 30.50 























